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Hamilton Woolen Co. Format 
clippings, 1934-1935, Manuscript 
Status 


It's Here (library use only) 


Southbridge Jacob Edwards Library - History Room 
H974.4 S63.6 
1 available 
Where is it? 


Average Rating 


Description 


Scrapbook consisting of newspaper articles related to the work strike at Hamilton Woolen Company from November 1934-February 
1935. Includes clippings from: Southbridge evening news, Southbridge press, Southbridge news, Boston transcript, Boston herald, 
New York sun, New York herald tribune, and Barron's. 


Copies 


Location Call Number Status 


Southbridge Jacob Edwards Library - History Room H974.4 $63.6 Library Use Only (Not Holdable) 


More Details 


Physical Desc 1 v. : ill. ; 38cm. 
Language English 


Notes 


Description 


Scrapbook consisting of newspaper articles related to the work strike at Hamilton Woolen Company from November 1934-February 
1935. Includes clippings from: Southbridge evening news, Southbridge press, Southbridge news, Boston transcript, Boston herald, 
New York sun, New York herald tribune, and Barron's. 
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_ VOL. XI, NO. 71 


Conciliation Board 
Will Try Again To 
| Solve Differences 


: 400 at Work on Day Shift Today Despite Earnest 
Picketing of 350 Strikers; Mill Management 
Decides to Discontinue Regular Night Shift 


MINOR VIOLENCE BREAKS OUT; 2 ARRESTED 


4 Selectmen Promise Protection to Both Strikers 
| And Those Who Remain at Work; State Police 
, ia Assist Local Officials in Keeping Peace 


The State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, in 
a tight spot because of the rupture of the agreement it 
effected here Sept. 28 in settlement of a strike at the 
‘Hamilton Woolen Co., this afternoon was attempting in 
‘Boston to bring peace in the-wake of another walkout at 


the same plant. 

j ey i Lhe walkout occurred yesterday shortly after 4 p. 
jm. and came as a complete surprise, company officials 
said. 

bie The strike was accompanied late last night by two 

‘minor outbreaks of violence, one of which resulted in the 

‘arrest of two local men on charges of disturbing the 

| peace. J 

By i he: mill management said today the night shift to- 

‘night and tomorrow would be eliminated. The move was 

made to protect workers. 

Members of the Board of Selectmen, hurriedly call- 

| ed into session to devise a method of checking any bursts 

of fighting before they started, summoned State troop- 
ers to Southbridge and procured 10 sub-patrolmen and 
special officers from Webster to augment the local force. 

G Selectmen Assure Protection : 


The Town board took a neutral attitude on the mer- 
lits of the strike but said it wanted to assure protection 
both to strikers and to persons who wanted to continue 
‘at work at the woolen plant. “ame 
"No indication was given as to whether the State Arbi- 
‘tration: board would come to Southbridge before the end 
of the day or when it might make-a ruling on the walkout. 
‘Under the provisions of the September pact, which 
climaxed a two-day strike at the mill, company officials 
‘and United Textile Workers of America representatives 
4 or agents of any other group) agreed to attempt to con- 
‘ciliate any differences among. themselves. If no settle- 
|ment could be reached, they then had the right to appeal 
to the State board for a ruling, which, however, was not 
|necessarily binding. ; . A 
Ge an ‘The plant management said today it felt the work- 

had violated the pact by striking before appealing to 
e State board. — Ye ee 
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; Wartd Wiel 
the United Press Associations 


# news service of 


Strike Committee is Silent Re 
Company officials also said they had received no ind 
formation from the Hamilton local of the U. T. W. A. | 
concerning the grievance which brought about the strike. — 
They said attempts to find the cause of the walkout fro 
union heads had failed. ’ bat) 
Officers of the local were reluctant to make any public | 
assertion concerning the situation at the mill. Yesterday 
they said “discrimination” was the cause of the walkout 
but today they had nothing to add. | eee 
~The woolen firm, which under ordinary circumstances 
gives employment to 1,000 persons, said 350 workers on both — 
the day and night shifts combined had been affected by the 
walkout. The union refused to comment on the company’s 
estimate. . Peer bon 
No violence was seen at the plant today, either when 
workers entered the mill this morning before 6:45 or whe y 
they left and returned from lunch. Few, however, deat 
‘from their jobs at midday to eat, most of them having — 
brought food with them when they reported for work. — ae 
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) State police, “gal a sae) pefore noon after i ‘ag spent the 
mand of Lieut, Edward J. Gu"'Y'l night here, - 


| OE headquarters in Boston, re-|| he meee of police near the 
| gorted to cruising through Globe 


mill began at. 9 p. m. yesterday 
Village near the mill this noon in)| after the Board of Sele. men had 
order to protect workers who 


procured all available assista 
might have been beset by small 


we 


The 10 men who; came from 
Webster under orders from) the 
groups. i Webster Selectmen were'sworn in 
Four police cars, each carrying || 3 , 
four troopers and local patrolmen, P. Tetreault, a member of the 
were assigned as cruisers. K Say onan 
Stay at Fire House 


While the State police are in 
Southbridge, they will be quarter- |, 
ed at the Central Fire station on 
Elm st. 

Capt. James Mahoney of Boston 
headquarters said the troopers 
would remain here until all neces- 
sity for protection had been ob- 
viated. Capt. Mahoney, who-has | 
charge of State activities in Mass- | 
| achusetts, left for Boston shortly | 


-mass picketing. Hi 

An appeal for 25 officers from 
Worcester was turned down when) 
police officials at the county seat 
demanded a written. requisition. 
Because of the short interval o: 
time, the effort was abandoned 1o 
cally and endeavors were conce: 
trated on procuring State ‘troop 
ers through permission of “Gov. 
Joseph B. ‘Ely. 4 Boy oh eyelets 
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Parade Until i1 
About 350 pickets were in line 
at the mill gates when the South- 
bridge and. Webster’ police ar- 
rived. The pickets, shivering in 


in an hour by 100 men and women 
‘from out of town, who paraded 
until nearly 11 p. m., when an- 
other of the day’s series of union 
meetings was called at Pilsudski 
hall. 

While the bulk of the pickets 
| suire at the meeting, the night 


|| shift, guarded by State patrolmen 
who had arrived a few minutes 
earlier, left the plant. 

The first of the two minor out- 
breaks of violence then occurred. 

Two men, Homer Anger, 31, of 
22 Robert st., and Henry Cham- 
pigny, 37, of 19 Walcott st., were 
arrested by police, who charged 
they had hurled rocks in the di- 
rection of the departing workers. 

Released Under Bail 
| . They were booked at Police 
headquarters for disturbing the 
peace and were admitted to bail 
of $50 each early today for ar- 
raignment in District court to- 
morrow. 

Another man, Paul Traphoni 
of Woodstock rd., an employe of 
the Southbridge Finishing Co., 
was. arrested on a charge of 
drunkenness and today was sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail. Police 


although he was a spectator, 
The second outburst occurred 
about midnight when four panes 
of glass were broken at the home 
of David Simpson Jr. at 906 
| Main st. Mr. Simpson, a special 
| policeman employed by the wool- 
len firm, was on duty at the mill 
jat the time but members of his 
family were at home. Mr. Simp- 
son said today three rocks were 
found inside the dwelling. 
Authorities : iled to find who 
tossed the stones but the family 
said today threats had been made 
this morning that the episode 
would be repe fed tonight, 
Provmetimeed Signals 
: ion ot the strike 


said he was not in the picket line 


a temperature that dropped to 22. 
degrees, were supplemented with- | 


ia 


matter 
Mass. 


about 120 pickets came. to the 
pla-’ from the union meeting, 
| which was addressed by Joseph 
Sylvia, New England orgarizer of 
the U. T. W. A. ; 
By what apparently were pre- 


arrauged signals, some 150 work- | 


ers of the 400 employed on the 


night shift, according to com- 
pany estimates. left the mill, be- 
ing greeted by cheers from the 
pickets. 

Another union. mecting was 
held at 5:15 p. m. in Pilsudski 
hall, the session again being ad- 
|dressed by Mr. Sylvia: The pur- 


pose of the meeting, according to 
the union, was to receive instruc- 
tions concerning steps to be taken 
during the strike. What the in- 
structions were was not revealed. 

Seventy-five pickets appeared 
at the plant before 6 a. m. today, 
the below-freezing weather osten- 


sibly cutting their ranks They 
greeted workers with cries of 
“Rat” and ‘Scab’? but made no 


attempt to block their paths into 
the mill. 

The State police detachment, 
| which had .numbered 16. last 
night, had been augmented to 35 
this morning to prevent any riot- 
}ing, 

Claim 400 at Work 

The company estimated at 9 a. 
m. that some 300 workers had en- 
tered the plant. By 11, the firm 


400, which is 200 short of the 600 
|jusually employed. The others 
had reported for work singly or 
in small groups during the morn- 
ing. 

By -noon the Sieket line had 
grown to about 450, a number of 


other communities. 

Mr. Sylvia was 
line, 
bridge. after his departure early 
last night. Also noted among the 
pickets was Ira Dickens, central 
Massachusetts organizer of the U. 
TAs Ae 


ers who left for lunch had re- 
|turned, the line again dwindled 
but was to be restored to full 
strength prior to termination of 
work by the day shift at 3:30 p. 
m. ; 

The plant management, which 
said it had obtained work for a 
full crew of 1;000 workers until 
Feb, 1 although the orders had 
been taken at a’loss, claimed yes- 
terday it had made every effort to 
meet union officials and iron. out 
differences. = j 

A conference , among company 


| said, the number had increased to | 


whom were reported by police to] 
have come to Southbridge from | 


in the picket | 
having returncd to South-|_ 


| 


eee des 


and — ny aaner was held as | 


When the scattering of work- } 
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MEET 


Conciliation and AP pitration tigaeeroup Comes Here 
_ From Boston in Attempt to Settle Dispute, 
MS But U. T. W. Local Refuses to Arbitrate 


16 


NION CHIEFS 
BUN WILLING TO 


BOARD 


APPEAL CASE TO NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 


' Into Home of Company 


‘the Hamilton Woolen Co., 


situation today. 


ili: Refusal to meet the State board 
union assertion that it had appealed already to a higher 
body, the National Labor Relations board at Washington, 


py) 


D.C. 


m. Wednesday, 


ization of work. 


A single disturbance marred the night, occurring in 
m. today 
of a house occupied by four Hamilton 


Sturbridge at 1 a. 
through windows 
workers. 


The State board, which is head- 
ed by Edward Fisher of Lowell, 
‘chairmen; Raymond V. McNama- 
ya of Haverhill, represénting em- 
fployers of labor, and John L. 
Campos of Fall River, represent- 
fing employes, went into imme- 
‘diate conference with the 
management when it arrived here. 

“Members of the board arrived 
there without knowing the union 
leaders had refused to ‘confer 
| with them. 

Planned Settlement 
The board did not reach 


its 


yVuntil 11 a. m. today and because 
‘of the lateness of the hour, re- 
‘quested that the Selectmen reach 
union officials and notify them 
they wished to hear their version 
Jof the strike at 2 p. m. in Town 
{hall. 

- The board had planned to hear 
the views of both the mill man- 
agement and the striking union 


o reach a settlement agreeable 
both sides. 

| Refusal to meet the board 
ited the plan futile, however. 


plant before 6 a. m. 
str’ ers but there were no disor-| 
deri attempted under the watch-| 
iful yes of local police and 35 
State) troopers. 

i The picket line dispersed after | 
the a\try of employes who had 
rtus4 to work but returned in 


\ger)  imbers at noon. 


: Woman Becomes Hysterical When Stones are Thrown 


Windows, Smashing Door and Damaging Piano 


The refusal of union officials to meet the State Boaré 

of Conciliation and Arbitration, 

: ‘bridge this afternoon to attempt to settle the walkout at 
and the first intimation to offi- 
leials of the plant of the demands of their striking work- 
ers, were the two major developments in the local strike 


Demands of the strikers, 
were received by woolen company offi- 
icials through the mail at 9 a. m. today. 
The demands of the strikers, turned 
State board when it arrived here, were four: A union 
shop, decreased machine load, increased pay, and equai- 


mill | 


decision to come to Southbridge | 


check disorders near 
members before its own attempt! 
| episode 
| when an unidentified group hurled 


\Picketing was resumed at the} 
by 100) 


Policeman, Breaking 5 | 


was based on the 


who walked out at 4:15 p. 


over to 


when stones were thrown 


which arrived in South- | 


the | 


450 at Work Today 

Officials of the company said 
450 were on the plant payroll at 
11 a. m. today, 50 more than at 
the same time yesterday. 

The mill was scheduled to close 
for the weekend at 3:30 p. m., 
the night shift having been elim- 
inated by the company for the 
second successive day as a_pre- 
cautionary measure. 


The management said the plant | 
would re-open as usual Monday at | 


6:45 a. m. and that if no agree- 
ment had heen reached concern- 
ing a strike gettlement, workers 


‘would be accorded the protection 


of Town patrolmen and State 
police. 

Local law officers and troopers 
cruised the streets of Southbridge 
all night in a successful effort to 
the homes 
of workers and a repetition of the 
of the previous night 


rocks through the windows of the 


home of David Simpson Abe 

906 Main st., a special policeman 

employed by the woolen company. 
Appear ‘in Court 

The two men arrested Wednes- 

day night and ‘another taken into 


eustody yesterday Were arraign- || 
‘ed-in district court before Judge | 


‘Louis O. Rieutord today. 


Homer Anger, 31, of 22 Rob- | 


ert st., and:-Henry. Champigny, 37, 
of 19 Walcott st., both arrested 
“Wednesday night, were charged 
with disturbing the peace.’ John 
«Boudin of Webster, arrested by 
‘State Trooper Herbert Olson yes- 
terday, was charged ‘with drunk- 
enness. 


All asked and were: granted 


continuances of their cases until | 
‘Nov. 28 and were. released under | 


$50 bond each. 

The Sturbridge stoning occur- 
red at the house occupied by 
Misses Amanda. and Wilhemine 
Martin and their “brothers, 
seph and Adelard Martin. The 
house is only a short distance: be- 
yond the Southbridge Town line 
on the main road through Stur- 
bridge. 

Rock Hits Piano 

Joseph Martin ig employedas a 
special policeman by the woolen 
firm and the others work in vari- 
ous mill departments. 

All but Adelard were asleep at 
I a. m., when a rock. crashed 
‘through a window, barely missed 
‘Adelard’s head, and struck a 
piano, doing considerable dam- 
age. The intended victim was 
listening to the radio when the 
stone was thrown. 

He went to the door and was 
greeted by a barrage of rocks as 
he approached through the hall. 
The shower of missiles broke five 


panes of glass in the storm door- 


and the door which leads into the 
hall. 

Miss Wilhelmine Martin, awak- 
vened: with: the . others, -by the 


“crashes, became ‘hysterical, 


Will Ask Protection 

Neighbors also heard the fall- 
ing glass ang the family of Homer 
_D. Tate, which occupies the house 
“next door, today said it was going 
“to appeal to the Sturbridge Board 
of Selectmen for protection, 

. Indications today were, how- 
ever, that ‘the scope of the cruis- 
ing activities of the State police 
“at night would be broadened to 
‘include both Sturbridge and Fisk- 


“dale, thus obviating the necessity | 


-for local protection. 
Adelard Martin told police later 


-that as he approached the door he | 


‘noticed a green *cat with the men 
depart. 
“on Main st. in Southbridge recall- 
“ed a machine of that description 
had passed them several times. 

* The summoning of Webster 
“police to Southbridge to aid loca} 
“men in what was expected to be a 
serious crisis Wednesday night 
“found its reverberation in Web- 
“ster today when the Board of 
Selectmen in the nearby town 
‘ruled that ‘in the future officers 
~eannot be despatched to out-of- 
“town communities for strike duty, 


~ "State ‘froopers. stationed: 


of || 


Jo- | 


Will Co-operate Though . 
A detail of 10 sub-patrolmen 
and special officers arrived - here” 
from Webster 
‘m. Wednesday night-and remaint+ 


“ed on duty until about 1%a. m, | 


“yesterday, when sufficient State 
troopers had arrived to ‘supple- 
ment the Southbridge polics, 
* In banning strike duty in out- 
‘side communities, the Webster 
poard’ made it clear it would con- 
tinue to co-operate with police 
there in other emergencies... 
The decision to eliminate out: | 
side strike’ duty for . policemen 
came as the result of criticism 
leveled at the board because of its. 
agreement to send men to South- 
bridge to aid in quelling any riot- 


ing which might occur. The Web-| 


ster Selectmen said that because 
of the hasty appeal made for as- 
‘sistance, little information was 
given them concerning the seri- 
ousness of the situation here. 
State troopers. will. continue to 
make their sleeping headquarters. 
“at the Central Fire station on Elm 
t. until the emergency has pass~ 
ed and the police depart. 
« All leaves for troopers have 


‘been cancelled for, the duration of 


ithe strike. 


shortly after 9 p. |) 
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e of a crowd 
niltton Wool- 
out Wednes- 
orkers and 
‘state of 
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ith a horde of ou of town 
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Hamilton Mills Leave: 
by Order of Union - 


ocal Police Rushed = = 


have been ac- 


rrences at 


Ae ot JT 


State Officers 


Foil Attempt To Attack Oificer’s Hom 


Family Greatly Frightened By 
_ Threats of Bodily Harm 


"The 35 state officers who remained; green painted automobile and at once 
in Southlbridge all last night were| terrorized the inmates, the family of 
summoned from their night quarters] the officer being thrown into a state 
in the Elm Street fire station during] of hysterics. The state officers were 
the night and made a hurried trip a few moments late in apprehending 
to the home of Officer Martin, a spe-| the men, as they got wind of the 
cial watchman at the Hamilton mills,} coming of the officers and sped away. 
it having been threatened by several] The state officers threw a cordon 
men, supposed to be out-of town, around the town, blocking all the 
pickets who have been swarming into} principal outgoing highways, but up 
Southbridge the past two days. They|to early this morning failed to get 


appeared at the Martin home in a Bee men. 


Sot eh 


YY \ : 


at oY, 1G Ba 


To Scene 


forces of law and order the pickets, ; 
probably assisted by the bitter cold ae ke 
weather, vanished one by one. j { 

At the opening of the mill yester- 
day morning all was quiet and many 
of the hands passed along unmolested 

The home of David Simpson, a jani- 


tor and special policeman at _ the 
plant, was stoned about 11.45, it is 
reported. Several windows ‘were 


broken and Mr. Simpson’s wife and 
children frightened. Mr. Simpson | 
was at the plant at the time. South-| 
bridge police arrested Homer Anger, 
22 Robert street, and Henry Cham- 
pigny, 19 Walcott street, near the 
Simpson house on a charge of dis- 
turbing the peace. George Gaumond, 
23 Wall street, was arrested on a 
charge of failing to move when or- 
dered to by police. Early in the 
night, Paul Traphoni of Farnumsville, 
one of the out-of-town workers to 
join the picket line, was arrested on 
a charge of drunkenness and dis- 
turbing the peace. . 

[Police said tacks and nails had 
been sprinkled in the driveway lead- 
ing to the main gate, but no punc- 
tures resulted 

Richard Lennihan, president of the 
company, said there had been a se- 
ries of conferences, but pointed out 
that the agreement reached in the 
last strike provided for the appeal- 
ing to the State Board ‘of Arbitration | 
in event of a disagreement. 

“This right of the union still holds 
good,” Mr. Lennihan said. 

‘The union claims that the recom- 
mendations of the state board had 

not been carried out. 

In the Polish hall, the Union lead- 
ers cautioned the pickets against 
violence. (Miss Gauthier, the presi- 
dent of the Hamilton local, said the 
move for the walkout was sanctioned | 
by Joseph Sylvia, New England sec-| 
retary of the U. T. W. James BE. 
Carlen of “Worcester, who had charge 
of Eastern Massachusetts during the 
general fete strike, was on hand ° 


Rich eae Lennihan had Becivsd no 
notificat: Ene strike from local 
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i D aatatr ation Board Awaits Information From 
ii ie Washington Before Making Walkout Decision; 
Wet Hearing to Place Blame May be Ordered 


af aT ARRESTED D AFTER NIGHT OUTBREAK 


. Textile Publication Reports National Union 
E [eads Issued Mandate to Cancel Strike Here 
i ‘Unauthorized ;’ Confirmation Ungained 


\ Nith the strike situation becoming more tense and 
atbursts of violence at night inckeg, ne in number 


The seriousness of the crisis was emphasized by ee 
very of dynamite on Mill st. in front of ae: plant 


day. 


ed today through its Boston office it was toes 
econciling differences between striking workers and 
plant management over the weekend but was prepar- 
to resort to its last recourse, the order for a general 
estigation of the walkout to bring to public attention 
cause for the strike and to place blame for its con- 
ance. 

Edward Fisher of Lowell, chairman of the State 
board, said he was awaiting information concerning an 
appeal by the strikers to the National Labor Relations| 
port in Washington before any action or decision were 
‘made by the Massachusetts body. 


’, 


= 


, @ Manz RRA TERE 
a pe bre seg Lee ae ie Stafford st., Charlton, who told 
SOL TRS LO ol tWO WOO! | bolice he was in Southbridge on 
‘company workers by what p0-|hbusiness and had gone to the 
€ believed were large bands |plant with a friend. He noticed 
f men and the arrest of eight |the explosive lying in the street 
) pers ons by State troopers and lo-|about 20 feet from the mill's 
‘authorities last night and |main gate at about the same time 
} today when a demonstra- ja State policeman discovered an- 
at the plant reached near- other stick 100 yards distant. 
State police said no percussion 
d en who hurled the rocks at |caps were found on either stick. 
wo homes escaped before po- The piece found by Mr. Gauth- 
could arrive, ier, who, according to Miss Jean 
_ Stone Woman's Home | Gauthier, president of the Ham- 
‘6 of the stone-throwing epi- |ilton local, is no relative, was lo- 
‘occurred at 2 a. m. today cated in such a position that it 
the house occupied by Mrs. could have been struck by an 
@ Allard, a Hamilton mill auto, which might have caused it 
rr, and her children. The to explode. : i 
Sis located on Ballard ct., Strike Unauthorized? 
street on which is located also It was reported. yesterday in 
ski ‘hall, the auditorium||New York in the Daily News 
| by the Hamilton local of the || Record, publication for the tex- 
ed Textile Workers of Am-||tile industry, that national U. T. 
for its union meetings. W. leaders had recommended to 
Four windows were smashed || Massachusetts union officials the 
e r the heavy barrage of rocks. ||strike here be called off ag un- 
stones were found inside |/authorized. Confirmation of the 
building when police arrived. |\authenticity of the report could 
d rable damage was done to |inot be gained today, however. 
, Which had been drawn, About 150 pickets were on duty 
jat the plant at 11:15 p. m. yes- 
|terday when the demonstration 
broke out which brought the ar- 
rest of seven men and the subse- 
quent arrest today of an eighth. 
The seven arrested during the 
demonstration which followed the 
throwing of a rock in the direc- 
tion of the company’s office 
building on Mill. st. 
charges made against. 


also were showered on 
of Joseph Dionne at 71 
, at 11:30 p. m. yester-. 
. Dionne told police he 
eep when the stones were 
, breaking four windows. 


porte police barracks 
ay efforts to find the 
f the dynamite found on 
esterday afternoon had 
itless. State troopers, in|] F 


of the 
unable tot 


tea 
* The eis arrest. pe a of | 
James Rudolph, 43, 35 Piessnt 


enness. ; 

Loranger and Garr etie were ‘aa: 
mitted to $50 pail but the others’ 
were held in Town jail for ar- 
raignment this afternoon in de- 
fault of bond, which was plage 
at $59 in each instance. 

State police last night, were 
armed with riot sticks for the first, 
time since they came to South- 
bridge late Wednesday. 

The State board, undismayed iy 
the refusal of Hamilton local of- 
ficials to meet its members yest. ?- 
day, went to Pilsudski hall, where 
a union meeting was in session, 
and interviewed Ira Dickens, cen- 
tral Massachusetts er apne: £03; 
the: Us. Wo As 

Other conferences were held 
with the plant management and 
the Board of Selectmen ‘but the 
nature of the discussion was not 
revealed. - 

Public I2. .vmg Posatele 


Tf it becomes necessary to order 
a general investigation of the lo- 
cal strike, the board will hold pub- 
Jie hearings here and call witneses 
to testify under oath. During the 
hearings, the board said, it will 
continue its efforts to settle the 
strike, Should no agreement be 
reached, a written report will be 
released in which the board will 
place blame for calling the walk- 
out and its continuance. 

The board explained it will rely 
on public sentiment after its re- 


port to check the strike, the pody | 
itself having no power to order a 


return to work. 


Floodlights were installed on 
the plant grounds yesterday | and 
were used for the first time. at 
11:30 p. m., having been switch- 
ed on shortly before the distur- 
bance which resulted in the errest 
of seven persons. — 

The plant was closed today and 
police had no trouble at the mill. 
Cruising cars operated by State 
troopers will continue their activi- 
ties during the weekend in the ef- 
fort to keep violence at a low ebb. 


The mill will re-open Monday 


jat 6:45 a. m, ati <2 


Shutdown, 


Richard Lennihan last night announced 
to the employes of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co. and to the Town of Southbridge in 


general that he will close the plant per- | 


manently, thereby rendering upwards of 
1,000 persons jobless, if the strike is not 
called off. 

The management of the company is not 
willing to continue to operate in South- 
bridge under conditions which threaten 
the safety of the lives and property of its 
employes and their families, Mr. Lennihan 
said in a statement issued to the press at 
his home shortly before midnizht. 

The company will not operate a closed 
shop, the statement said in answer to the 
first demand made by the local union of 
the United Textile Workers. Employes are 
at liberty to organize or to join any union, 
but the management will not consent to a 
union shop. 

Mr. Lennihan asked employes of the 
company and members of the community 
to give serious thought to the question 
whether the company should (a) re-em- 
ploy men who have left their places in the 


mill under conditions which ‘were déstruce” 


tive of work in process; ( b) discriminate 
against those employes who desire to work 
and have been moved from the night shift 


to fill the places of operatives on the day 


shift who left their machines by. moving 
those employes back to the night shift; 
fe 


Conditions Which Threaten 


community of which the employes of the 


workers and their families will be safe 


Lennihan Says 


(c) discriminate against the great majori- 
ty of employes in favor of operatives who 
have struck in spite of the agreements of 
the union representatives that no strike 
would be called until all matters in dispute 
had been submitted to the State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. 

Since Sept. 6, when the mill first closed. 
down after flying squadrons from out of 
town had endangered the safety of lives 
and property, Southbridge has lost ap- 
proximately $100,000 in payroll disburse-| 
ments, Mr. Lennihan pointed out. Operat- 
ing costs have been materially increased by 
three interruptions of production, and if 
such conditions continue the mill might 
easily lose capacity to compete in the mar- 
ket, he said. _Recently the management 
has taken on substantial orders, without | 
profit, largely to provide additional work | 
for its employes. 

In a concluding paragraph Mr. Lenni- 
han said: “In the last analysis the ques- 
tion of whether Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc. 
continues to operate in Southbridge will be 
determined by the public opinion of that 


company constitute an important part.” | 


The night shift will be re-established as. 
soon as the management feels that its. 
from acts of violence. : 

The statement follows in full: 


a 


Since September 6, 1934 workers of Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. have three 
times been interfered with in their desire to work either by flying squadrons from 
outside sources or by strikes, Twice the management has taken back everyone it 
was able to employ regardless of whether or not the employee had contributed to this 


interruption. During this period the loss to the community in payroll disbursements 
have been approximately $100,000.00. - Operating costs have been materially in- 
creased by these interruptions of production, and if such conditions continue, the mill 
might easily lose capacity to compete in the market. Recently the management of 
the Company has ‘taken substantial orders, without profit, largely to provide addi- 
tional work for its employees. ; : 

A strike was called at approximately 4 P. M. on November 14, 1934. Some of 
| the workers, fortunately few in number in comparison with the group of loyal em- 
ployees, when leaving their work at the time of this strike did so under conditions 
which were destructive to work in process. Serious damage was avoided only by 
quick action on the part of loyal employees. It was thought inadvisable to have men 
work at night until the management was sure they could do so with safety, Con- 
sequently the night shift, beginning at 3:40 P. M. and ending at midnight, was dis- 
continued as of Thursday for the time being. Notwithstanding this fact by noon 
Friday, November 16th, the number of employees back at work was approximately 
half the total number employed prior to the calling of the strike. The night shift will 
be re-established as soon as the management feels that. its workers and their families 
will be safe from acts of violence. 

At the time of the strike no requests had been made to the management citing 
conditions to which the union objected, In fact, the president and the secretary of | 
the local union shortly after 4 P. M. on the day of the strike refused to confer with | 
the management for the purpose of stating their grievances. On Friday, November 
16, 1934, two days after the walk-out, the management received a letter setting 


forth the demands of the local union. These demands the management stands ready 
to discuss in conference with the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The Company admits the right of the employees to organize or to join any union 
and has so stated its position to its employees as well as to the State Board. Union 
representatives, speaking for a part of the employees of the Company, entered into 
an oral agreement on September 28, 1934 with the management of the Company and 
the State Board to the effect that all disputes which could not be settled with the 
management would be submitted to the State Board before any strike could be 
called. On Wednesday, November 14th, at 4 P. M. the management was not aware 
of any cases in dispute, nor so far as the management can learn had the State Board 

~peen notified by any employee of Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. of any situation 
that required the Board’s consideration. 


‘d The employees of Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. and the Members of this 
Community should give serious thought to the question whether the Company should 


(a) Re-employ men who have left their places in the mill under con- 
ditions which were destructive of work in process. 


(b) Discriminate against those employees who desire to work and 
have been moved from the night shift to fill the places of operatives on. 
. the day shift who left their machines by moving these employees back to 
the night shiit. 


(ec) Discriminate against the great majority of employees in favor 
of operative who have struck in spite of the agreements of the union repre- 
sentatives that no strike would be called until all matters in dispute had 
been s ubmitted to the State Board. 
The management of Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. is not willing to continue 
to operate n Southbridge under conditions which threaten the safety of the lives 
and prop of its employees and their families. It will not attempt to operate a 


st analysis the question of whether Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. 
nues to. perate in Southbridge will be determined by the public opinion of. 
aa ony of which the paplorser: OF the Company constitute an important part. 


HAMILTON. WOOLEN COMPANY, INC. 
By Richard Lennihan 
; - President 
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Merchants Board — 
Agrees to Assist 
In Retaining Piant 


Conference Yesterday Resulted in Deadlock Among 
| Sage Board, Mill Management and Officials Of 
- -U T. W. A. on Issue Involving Union Shop 


PICKETING IN GLOBE TODAY IS PEACEFUL 


‘Arbitrators Indicate Investigation to Fix Blame 
- For Strike and Continuance May be Necessary ; 
a Stores See ‘Irreparable’ Harm in Departure 


The directors of the Hamilton Woolen Co., at a meet-| 
ing in Boston today, flatly rejected the demands of the 
United Textile Workers of America for a union shop and 
countered with the avowal it would operate an open shop 
‘under conditions which are safe for its employes or quit 
in Southbridge. 
The decision of the directors came as the result of a 
deadlock which occurred yesterday among the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, Southbridge and 
national union officials, and the plant’s management, re- 
garding terms for a settlement of the walkout. 


i. Agrees to Meet Directors | 
ra Union officials adamantly insisted on a closed shop 


which was opposed by the officers of the plant. — | 
ae Richard Lennihan, president of the company, said, 
however, he would consult the firm’s board of directors 
|in Boston today to see if it would agree to the union shop. 
Ok The board, after hearing the issue, “definitively” re- 
|fused to meet the union demand and the company. state- 
‘ment followed. < ; 
ae, ~ Mr. Lennihan’s statement to his employes, issued this 
afternoon, was: ; 

Wat. Vote for Open Shop or to Quit 
| “The result of a conference held in Southbridge on 
Monday afternoon, November 19, 1934, between the man- 
agement. of the Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc., Union 
representatives of part of our employes including both 
‘national and local leaders and the State Board came 
down to the insistence of the union on a Union Shop. The 
spokesman for the Union said he meant by this that no 
one could work in the mill unless he was a member of the 


inion. 

a “After presenting this issue to my Board of Direc- 

‘tors, this demand is definitively refused. We shall oper- 
ate an Open Shop under conditions which are safe for 

‘our employes or quit in Southbridge. | 
- “Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. 


Hie ai) “By Richard Lennihan, ae | 
ries “President.” Sy 
ds P 
, 4 


The executive committee’ 
of the Southbridge Retail 
Merchants board joined the 
Manufacturers and M e r- 
chants association in asking 
for a prompt settlement of 
the strike and voted. to do 
all within its power to keep 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
in Southbridge. 

Sees Crisis 

The committee saw a real 
crisis confronting the com- 
‘munity in the present strike 
and pointed to the “irrepar- 
able’ harm which would 
come to Southbridge if the 
company should decide to 
operate elsewhere. 

Other than the open shop 
decision of the woolen com- 
pany directors and the plea 
of the Merchants board, 
strike activity was at a low 
ebb today, although picket- 
Ing was resumed as usual at 
the mill. woe 

Progress Slight 
_ The State. board was here for 
more than eight hours on its fu- 
tile errand. 

Its members arrived ‘about 
10:30 a.m, yesterday and depart- 
ed after 6 p. m. when Chairman 


Edward Fisher admitted they had 
been able to’ make little satis- 


factory progress toward a settle- 
ment. 

He indicated the union officials 
and plant. management had dis- 
cussed many phases. of the walk- 
out but negotiations broke down 
on.the.union shop demand. He ex- 
pressed the opinion the two par-| 
ties might have. been brought to- 
gether on the other demands— 
higher pay, reduced machine load 
and equalization of work—but 
had remained firmly by their 
previous declarations on the 
union shop issue. 


Await Conference | 

Mr. Fisher said the State board 
would wait until after the meet- 
ing of Mr. Lennihan with the 
company’s board of directors be- 
fore making another attempt to 
settle the strike. He said that if 
requested the board would appear 
before the company directors but 


otherwise would await their de-|- 


cision, Hg : | 
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Company 


Incorporated — 


and the Residents of — 


a 


Southbridge and. 


Surrounding Communities 


= 


mployees of The — 


ne 


bee Wevembes 19, an 


between the management of the I 
Hamilton Woolen Cdhasy a 


Union representatives of part of. 


our employees including both 


_ National and local leaders and the’ 
State Board came down to their 


insistence of the Unionona UNION 
SHOP. The spokesman for the 
Union said he meant by this that 
no one could work in the mill unless 
he was a member of the Union. 


After presenting this issue to 
my Board of Directors, this 
demand is definitely refused. 
We shall operate an OPEN SHOP 
under conditions which are safe 
for our employees or quit 
in pomp rridge. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc. 


\ By RICHARD LENNIHAN, President 


Southbridg ° M assachusetts, November 19,1934. __ 


nly 175 Persons are At 
Work, According To 
Strikers’ Count 


IEVANCES CITED 


s Gauthier Charges 
reference is Shown 
_Non-Union Workers 


- Miss Jean Gauthier, presi- 

i Bist of the Hamilton local 
‘ the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, has clarified 
point of view of the 

; nion on controversial sub- 


ike began a week ago to- 


Miss Gauthier told The News 
‘striking workers were 
ghtened by the company’s 
eat to leave Southbridge” and 
she was confident that the 
m members, fighting for more 
al conditions within the mill, 
uld not go back to work upder 

Ly circumstance until she gave 

word, 
Says 175 are Working 
he and other union officials 
mied the company’s statement 
that 500 were at work in the 
pl lant yesterday. 

“Miss Gauthier said a check-up 
had been made by tellers when 
the day shift left at 3:30 p. m. 
ee and the tabulation had 
hown 175 persons left the plant 
by the three exits, the main gate 
On Mill st., nearest Main st., the 
gate opposite the company’s of- 
fice building, and the exit which 
leads over a bridge to Hamilton 
st. 

_ She said the check had shown, 
‘too, that a goodly number of the 
| workers who had departed .at 
13:30 p. m. were persons who had 
not been on the firm’s payroll 
pl ior to the calling of the uation- 


o 
r 


) "600. nionists on Strike 

- The president of the Hamilton 
local insisted that 600 union 
me ni pers vere On strike, at least 
500 “of whom were members in 
“rood standing by virtue ofgnevan gs 
ae their dues. 
AEs Gauthier 


estimated that 


Bn’ the company payroll when’ the 
week, 
lwhich compares with. the company 
s statement that 600 had been giv- 
i, employment on the day, shift 
and 400 on the night shift prior 
‘to the walkout. 
~ She claimed that six-or seven 
imes the union’s grievance com- 
mittee had consulted with the 
plant management in an effort to 
"each an agreement on what the 
ommittee believed were cases “of | 
discrimination - against union 
members. She said the committee 
had been unable to get fatis- 
factory remedial action from such 
) aaniaeneee 
One Of the grievances she ted 
as. the unequal. distribution of 
he ae foremen. 


\egotiations & A tandstil 
nion Head Rigplains Deman 


SETTLE THE STRIKE! 


An Editorial 


\| State Arbitration Board 
Fails to Appear Here; 
Picketing ( Calm | 


Up to this time The News has expressed no view of ISSUES “CONSIDERED 


its own on the strike at the Hamilton Woolen Co., but has 
published the news from day to day as fully and impar- 
tially as possible. : 

Today we venture to offer our own _ conclusions, 


‘based on an independent study of the problems involved. 
The situation cries aloud for conciliation and settle- 


along, with bitterness growing. 


in the rest of the country. 
The State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is 


ready to do what it can to bring about a settlement, and Hamilton Woolen Co. re- 
n officer of the | mained unchanged today as 
not |union has informed The News that the strikers and their| the deadlock between the. 


its good offices should not be refused. 


leaders are willing to accept mediation. We presume the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. also would be receptive to concilia- 
tion. 

Every one knows the policy of the Washington ad- 
ministration in adjusting labor troubles of this kind. When 
the A. & P. stores were closed in Cleveland recently, a 
settlement was reached within a week on the tenion 
terms: 

The stores resumed business at once. 

The company agreed to bargain collectively 
with representatives of the unions, | 

Employes were assured of their. right to join 
unions without interference or intimidation. 

Other employes were guaranteed against in- 
timidation to persuade them to join unions. 


Briefly, the company promised redress of: grievances, 


and the employes were assured of complete freedom of quarters during the day the Na-. 


choice in joining unions. 


.| progress 


Two Arraigned in Court 
Get Suspended Terms 44 


Of 1 Month Each 44 


Richard Lennihan, president of |: 
the Hamilton Woolen | Co., stated | 


ment. Everyone involved is suffering, and no good can be | this afternoon that he was en- 
accomplished for anyone by allowing matters to drag | tirely willing to sit down with 


the State Board of Conciliation 


Several weeks ago President Roosevelt begged for|and Arbitration at any time to 
an industrial truce for the sake of recovery, and it is as|discuss means { 
_|important that this request be heeded in Southbridge as |strike. ; 


of. 


. The strike situatio 


) 


United Textile Workers of 
America and the plant man- 
agement on the issue ofa 
closed shop continued — un- 
broken. 


The State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, which | had > 
dicated after Monday’s fruitless 
conference with parties | “ton ae 
strike it might come here today, 
|failed.to appear, its Boston office 
saying the walkout still was under 
consideration but the board had 
| been unable to make any more. 
toward a settlement | 
than it had when it was’ in § 
bridge Monday, 

Reparts were heard in 


tional Labor Relations Board | in 
Washington was sending a. repre- 


That is the kind of settlement President Roosevelt | sentative to Southbridge to study 


stands for, and if the Southbridge strike finally is acted | the 
upon in Washington, everyone may be sure the settlement could not be oben ines 


would be practically the same as in the A. & P. case. 
No one can deny sympathy for adult workers who 
find only $10 or $12 in the pay envelope at the end of 


textile “strike last Labor/the week. We presume the hardships resulting from cur-|union, Miss Jean Ga 


tailed pay had a considerable part in causing the feeling 
of unrest now apparent, | 
The Hamilton Woolen Co. would, we believe, be 


very gla 
worker full pay every week—at wage rates equal to those 


prevailing in similar woolen mills with which it is obliged |in Boston that - 


to compete. 
’ With the situation disturbed and chaotic, it is prob- 
ably very difficult for the Hamilton Woolen Co. to get 
and fill orders in any regular manner, and conditions of 


employment naturally cannot be satisfactory until peace | assembling before 6 a. er 


is restored. 
Winter is approaching, and that means hardships 


for those out of work. A spirit of mutual desire to get to-/to lunch at noon, 
gether in an honest and tolerant meeting of minds should} 


immediately replace the mood of gloom and despair. 


The Hamilton Woolen Co, must not think of leaving | 


Southbridge, and neither must the strike go on to the 
\point where there might be danger of its closing down 
through inability to take and fill orders, 


The workers—those on strike as well as those re- 


maining at their posts—have a stake in the success of 
their company. It is their perma it mea 
and their own welfare requires them to think of peaceful 
ways to end the strike honorably at the sig ate Possible 


Farther, any | 
should be FINAL. 
My The News i 


d to have conditions improve so it could give each | nothing to add to its 


‘|operate aS an 01 en shop undy 


of livelihood, 


situation but verification 


rom any 
source. ; 

Remain With ; 
Strikers, through th president | 
of the Hamilton local of the 
ier, said 


they were prepared to remain in. 
the picket line at the mill until 
all issues’ had ‘besmpaat pied Soy 
. The plant had 
statement is- 
sued yesterday after’a meeting: 


the company’s boatd. of drectors 
thé ‘mill ‘“wou\y 


es 


conditions which are safe for o1 
employes or quit in Southbr idge.” 

Picketing at the plant was 
peaceful again today, 150 pickets 
to meet 
the day shift as it eed at 
6:45. About 200 were i 
et line when the 


sp 


ie “two Arraigns ad 


The estimate was In sharp con- 
tree: to figures which the union’ wie 
said it obtained by a check-up yes- — 
‘terday at 3:30 p.m. when the day > 
shift was quitting work, The union 
-jsaid it counted only 175 workers” 
‘|who had left the plant by the 
three exits. 

Arraigned _ i 5 ay First District 
court today on charges of disturb- 
ing the peace and refusing | to 
| move when ordered by an Officer, 

eonard Loranger, 32, of 119. 

and. Alphege Car- 


of 10 Walcott st., were 
exindes of one “‘Tionth | 


U5 suspended ‘for two years. 
: claimed Monday 


1 been, struck by a State 
rested ieley: night wets being 


_ witnesses: Nicholas 
, told e conee 


y a State trooper wip 
ag know .where he was 


| taking Loranger os the arms. | 
: troopers, Jacobi said, ! 
ed and the fourth one, | 
as unable to identify, | 
ranger‘twice. | 
Ds Chadwick Sof 245 Marcy | 
le second witness, who.said 
inside the lunchroom when 
isode oceurred, ‘pore out Ja- 
; ‘testimony but likewise was 
lunable to identify the trooper. | 
Three of the four troopers were 
ein ‘the courtroom during the ar- 
j vaignment, the fourth, John Ave- 
dian, having been called to Wor- 
pester to appear in Superior court, 
The t hree in the courtroom were - 
nthony ‘Tarvis, Marshail. pues 
and. ee : 
Tan 


ton 3 
She said that in some ‘eben 

ee had been able to | 
Pe ly a full day’s pay or less 
dunins a week. 

‘She also cited instances where 
non-union employes, pushing 
‘trucks, had run them into nvem- 
bers of the Hamilton local while 
|foremen watched and did nothing 
to censure those handling ‘the 
trucks, ; 

Miss Gauthier told of a case 
where a non-union worker had 
placed a board between two 
trucks, covered it with coats, and 
slept for half an hour while a 
foreman did her work. 

Ask for Equal Work 

She intimated such conditions 
were intolerable to union men- 
bers and should be eliminated in! 
fairness to them. 

In addition to the demand for 
a elosed shop, which is one of the 
local’s chief demands, she said it 


, sought principally -higher pey, 


equalization of work, and re- 
duction of the machine load or 
stretch-out. 

She denied the strike was un- 
authorized and indicated it had. 
been presaged at least a week in 
advance by a vote of the local. 
She indicated that a local, a 
smal] unit of the U. T. W. A.; 
would not assume the risk of call- 
ing a strike which could be con- 
sidered in national circles as un- 
authorized. 

¢ ~ Insist on Order 

Miss Gauthier pointed out that 
most of the officers of the Hamil- 
ton local were women and that 
the strike had been for the most 
part orderly. She said she and 
other officers of the local had 
been insistent that there be no | 
disturbances. 

She also intimated State police. 
who were brought here late last 
Wednesday night, had been too, 
summary in their treatment of | 
pickets and others who were near. 
the picket lines while they were 
marching before the mill. Local | 
police, she said, perhaps know ing 
conditions in Southbridge better, | 
had heen more considerate. | 1. 

Miss Gauthier told The News| 
the grievances which the local 
held against the company had) 


‘|peen forwarded to Washington to 


the U. T. W. A. national council, 
which met. in the national, capital 
last Saturday, for action that. 
would remedy conditions here. 


€ 


Strikers Vote 500 to 4 


To Continue Walkout; 
Three Arrested | 
STATE WILL REPORT 
400 Participate in Mass 
_ Demonstration; Town : 


| Balks at Parade 


dl 


Striking union 


employes | 
‘of the Hamilton Woolen Co., | 


ee 


who voted 500 to 4 at a 
meeting yesterday to cone| 


ue their walkout, which 
ay had entered its sec-! 
» are expecting! 
intervention. 


Labor Relations 
ard, Miss Jean Gauthier, 
sident of the Hamilton) 
al of the United Textile 

k said 
lay. 
Although picketing by more 
a} 200 men and women at the 
: ant this noon was peaceful, the 

bme. of Mrs. Victoria Orzech at 
Clarke st. was stoned, State 
igi began an immediate in- 
‘igation. | 


picket duty yesterday but fail- 
to appear. Troopers were en- 
|deayoring to determine whether 
‘the house was stoned by strikers. 
i Company officials said Mrs. 
Orzceh had not worked at the 
plant since the strike: was called. 
Miss Gauthier, discussing Fed-| 
eral mediation, said she had been | 
|informed ‘a representative of the! 
Federal board would be in-South-| 
| bridge today or tomorrow to 
‘study the situation here.’ 


State Delays Report: 

The announcement! came as 
members of the State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration said 
in Boston they.would not come to 
sige sada: “today to continue 
(their efforts.to reach. a .settle- 
ment of the strike and that: they 
would have no report to make on 
the local situation for several 
peays-2 55%: 1 . 
'Miss Gauthier, who ‘said the | 
strikers still insisted on a closed | 
‘shop, also stated the first strike 
‘relief funds, would be sent to 
|Southbridge tomorrow from U. T. 
uw. A. headquarters to be used to | 
aid families. who are in need as 4 
‘result of the union walkout. 
| Last night was marked by the | 
stoning of the home of ‘another 
worker, George Laplants of 144 
Fisk st..Mr. Laplante is manager 
of the’ Hamilton A. A. football 
team, : Be 


Home Stoned | 
The stoning brought. the first | 
arrest. policé have made during 
such an episode. 
The man arrested is Leo Mor- 
jin,..22, of 10 Fisk st., who is at 
‘liberty under a $50 bond for ar- 
raignment in First District court 
tomorrow. ; Rie 
He is charged with disturbing 
the peace at present but police in- 
dicated they would press another 
count, destruction of property, to- 
morrow. ' ia 
He was arrested at 8:30 p. Mm. 
after a window at the Laplante 
home had been broken and Mrs. 
Laplante had called police. 
. Troopers’ Respond : 
A. State police cruising car, | 
manned by Troopers Stronich and | 
Reid and: Officer Arthur Butler 
of the Southbridge police force, 
responded to. the call for help and 


‘the policemen said they ‘found 
Morin onthe premises’ with a 
four-foot. knotted stick in his 
| hand. 

A short time later, two other 
men were arrested on Mill st. by 
State police and brought to police 
headquarters, where they were 
charged with drunkenness. * 

The two, John Petloch, 38, of 
299 Qlarke st., and Patrick Shea, 
52, of 115 Hamilton st., were 
freed later under bail of $50 for 
Jarraignment tomorrow. 

Petloch was arrested by Troop- 
ers Milosh and Noone, and Shea 
by Trooper Travis. 


‘Pemonstration Held i 
A mass demonstration was held 
by pickets on Mill st. about 10 
p. m. yesterday but no disorders. 
were evident. = aM 
A permit to parade was refused 
by Town Officials. 
To insure against violence 
during the demonstration, in 
which more than 400 took part, 
State police kept 150 spectators 
moving also, thus permitting no 
congregation of persons. isi 
Miss Gauthier estimated about 
175 were working yesterday “in 
the mill, a figure which was con- 
siderably lower than the com-. 
pany’s estimate of 500. She also 
said eight workers had departed 
from the plant during the day be- 


cause there was not sufficient work 
for them to do. : ! 
Firm Reports xncrease 

The company today said it had) 
520 men and women on the pay- 
roll, an increase of 20 over yes- 
terday. — i 4 
With reports traveling widely 
that the company would move 
from Southbridge if it did not 
gain its objective of an open shop: 
which could be operated safely, for 
its employes and their families, 
the firm indicated It would oper-_ 
ate here or not at all. ae 

Picketing was resumed this 
morning :at the mill, the pickets 
continuing their march until after 
8 a. m., the latest they have main~ 
tained their vigil. They returned 
‘at noon but no trouble on the 
picket line was experienced either 
at mid-day or when the employes 
‘went to work at 6:45 a..m. The. 
pooing was lusty, however, aS 
workers entered the. mill . this 
morning. ERE ° eS if 

The picket line at the plant yes-. 
terday afternoon when the mill 
closed was the largest which “has: 
paraded during the present strike, 
‘more than 400 men and “women 
joining in the slow circular march 
pefore the brick structure.  — 


ee de 2 te cl 


11,000 people. The annual payroll is approximately one 
i million dollars. 


|Co. a few years ago, when reverses brought the stock- 


given full consideration. The company has a side, as well. | 


ent. But another large interest is deeplyy 
nd t it is the interest , a the corre ety of Sou 


Hamilton Woolen Co. is our Peoid largest | in- 
uring the week ending August 12, 1933, it had 
orkers. on its payroll exclusive of the office force. 
During. good normal times the mill has jobs for at least” 


Southbridge very nearly lost the Hamilton Woolen 


holders almost to'the point of abandoning the enterprise. 
Workers faced the loss of their means of livelihood. Tax- 
payers had an opportunity to think of the consequences to 
them of the proposed liquidation. Owners of store build- 
ings had visions of vacant property. Merchants wondered 
what would happen to their business, and some of them 
faced the certainty of going to the wall. 

The: danger passed, as we all hope and trust it will 
again, But it would be. folly for anyone to feel too certain 
about it. Southbridge MUST have industrial peace if it 
is to retain its present footing. 

It is commonly reported that the Hamilton Wobien 
Co. is considering removal to some other community. It is 
told that the town of Clinton, which has suffered hea 
from -the loss of ‘its-leading industries and: which would 
greatly appreciate the acquisition of a mill employing 
1,000 people, has made overtures. Boston and Worcester 
papers have several times published statements to the ef- 
fect that the Hamilton management seriously considers 
packing up its machinery and taking it elsewhere. 

THIS STORY IS UNTRUE. The Hamilton manage- 
ment has not threatened to move its equipment away, to. 
engage in business elsewhere, and has not even thought 
of doing so. If the Hamilton Woolen Co. operates any- 
where, it will do so in Southbridge. 

The News has a great deal of confidence in the likes 
lihood of a fair settlement, but it believes everyone should 
guard himself against being too confident. Great misfor- 
tunes can and do befall communities as well as_ indi- 
viduals. It is within the realm of possibility that the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Co. could be forced out of business, and we 
may as well face the fact. 

The Washington administration is greatly concerned 
with fair play and a square deal for workers, and it also 
is intent upon business recovery. It cannot well spare an 
industry employing 1,000 persons. Taking all these things 
into consideration, we believe faithful efforts will be made 
by official mediators to settle local issues fairly. 

We must have peace, and The News hopes it may 
‘come before Thanksgiving Day. This newspaper has no 
advice to offer in regard to the terms of a possible settle-| 
ment, The strikers have a number of grievances they will 
present at the appropriate time, which should and will be 


“Probably everyone realizes that while the manage- 


‘ment should do as much as possible for its employes, it 


cannot undertake to go out in advance of its competitors 


without inviting commercial failure. If reforms are need- 
ed, they should be worked out through the code authority 
of the woolen industry, and applied at the same time to all 
mills. ' 

The News wishes to point out a problem which is 
very important as an issue in human relations, and which 
makes an early settlement a matter of ais highest im- 
portance. 

Old friends and acquaintances among the Hamilton 
workers are now unfortunately divided against each 
other. Some are Sticking to their jobs because their fami- 
lies need their earnings and because they have faith in 
the company. Others, equally sincere in their convictions, 
are marching up and down in the picket lines. Jeers and. 
hard words are creating a strained situation that threat- 
ens the morale of the mill after peace is restored. 

We must have peace very soon, before the present 
estrangement has a chance to harden into enmity. No 
mill can prosper unless its workers are on good ‘ona 
with: h each oth er, and the worst thing that could happen ‘a 

vorkers \ would be a decline in, the general efficiency 
perity of the Hamilton Woolen Co. ag are | 


a 


i 
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oard Ordered to Investigate Disturbances At 
_ Hamilton Woolen Co.; Expected Here Soon. 


to be Given Union Members in Mill Walkout; 
ive Men Secure Continuance of Charges Until 
Next Friday; Troopers Call Night Peaceful 


ilton Woolen Co., the United Press learned in Wash- 
n today. 
_ The board has sent Walter C. Taylor, a member of 
aff, here to inquire into the controversy, the United 
_continued, but the Federal body has received no re- 
from him. . a 
‘ Mr. Taylor was known to have been in Providence, 
I, yesterday, with Col. Frank P. Douglass, newly- ap- 
ited member of the Textile Labor Relations Board. 
Taylor and Col. Douglass visited textile plants in the 
er Blackstone valley and were accompanied by Joseph 
via, New England organizer of the United Textile 
rkers of America; Russell Fisher, secretary of the Nat- 
al Association of Cotton Manufacturers, and Robert L. 


“Member of National Textile Labor Relations 


The Textile Labor Relations Board today ordered an 


. Douglass, famed for med- 
1 of railroad labor disputes, 
rovidence to visit plants in’ 
| Massachusetts today but 
r he nor Mr, Taylor, the 
S$ appointee to investigate'| 
th listurbances at the local mill, 
had arrived here this afternoon. 
Y Closed for Weekend 

he scheduled appearance of. 


4 


\ Mr. Taylor, however, brought J Y Deane 
feaee that Federal médiation Other Strikes Threaten 
might settle the Hamilton walk- There was no demonstration at 


‘the mill last night but 170 pick- 
‘ets were parading at 6:45 a. am. 
today when the day shift entered 
the plant. More than 200 had as- 
sembled at noon. 

Strike attention today also was 
focused on Uxbridge, where 1,350 
textile workers employed at the 
Uxbridge Worsted Co. and the 


within a few days. 


ate Nov. 14, the day the 


was called by the union, 
‘Jean Gauthier, president 
Hamilton local, said U. T. 
officials had forwarded re- 
to Southbridge in the form of 
which would be distributed 
ikers. The Worcester Cen- 
Labor union, an affiliate of 
American Federation of La- 
so has voted “financial and. 


esident, Freeman M. Saltus,. 
ng lauded Miss Gauthier as 
inspiring leader.”’ 
m4 ay 531 are at Work 
“company reported today 
iyroll continued to increase, 
imber having gone from 
‘0 yesterday to 531 today. 
i men, scheduled for ar- 


ing, were given continuances 
idge Louis O. Rieutord until 
iday. 


support” to the local strike, 


lrunkenness, 

f£ 22 Rob- 

mpigny, 37, 
e ov 


Waucantuck mill are to vote to- 
morrow at 10 a. M. on a proposed 
walkout. The meeting was called 
by Thomas J. Flynn, president of 
the Uxbridge local of the- Wiel. 
w. A. 


In Webster, H. Wadsworth |. 
Crawford, agent of the Stevens 
Linen Works, denied reports 


union workers had demanded 
recognition of the U. T. W. A. and 
a 10 percent increase jn pay. 
About 700 persons are employed 
at the plant. Mr. Wadsworth ad- 
mitted conferences had been held 
with union officials recently and 
said a company statement would 
be issued later. 


, ble at 
where but emplo3 


such a loss. tone Ni 


Were the concern to transfer its activities to 


some other town or city, a certain number of 


former employes would not be welcome to follow 
it. To the others, loyal to the concern or at least 
willing to work under present conditions, the cost 
of moving is a setback from which it is not easy to 
recover. ; bibs i, 

From news reports it appéars that there was 


a possibility that points of disagreement, except — 


that of unionizing the shop, 
arbitrated. If one side or the other does not yield, 


Southbridge and this part of the State will suffer. 


could have been: 


i ne eran ae ; 


“MILL ORDERS TAKEN 
AT A LOSS| 


The New York Times says: Many _ 
mills now have sufficient ‘business’ [ , 
on their books to keep them running } Me 
for several months. The orders, ee 
however, were taken at unprofitable; == 
levels, and regrets are frequent that eee. 
a greater volume could not have been Thee Gy 
| booked at higher prices. Nav, 233% } k , 


week for drunkeness, 
windows and interfering 
rs Passing to their .work 
p= from’ it. 

ikers appear to be await- 
from the highest author- 
abers v i “union, and have appealed 
up and down jeering those who go,to Washington headquarters 


m 
be 


h, 
b 


met on returning at the close of the in labor  dis- 
day and again jeered and booed. In! putes. ‘Such, is the generally ac- 


smashed in the homes of the workers 
and bodily harm threatened. 

(When the state board of concialia- 
tion came here some days ago, their} rates the statement made by the com- 
session was att ided by Richard! pany executives. — 

Lennihan, presid of the company, ‘The selectmen and business men 
who in a conciliating but firm man-] of the town are doing all they can to 
mer stood for the rights of company] clear up the differences, and ‘the 
and. their loyal workers. According} Merchants & Manufacturers associa- 
to announcements appearing An Wor-| tion and the Retail Merchants or- e Pi yf ih 
cester boperaam ee representative of! ganization, are doing all they can ‘ arg | ee 
Strikers, Mr. Dickens remained ada-| to keep the Hamilton Woolen ca - e214 
‘Inant for a closed shop. Around this| in Southbridge, pra 
item in the list of demands of the [The company directors at a meet- ‘ a 

strikers, it is said the issue depended! ing in’ Boston voted unanimously in he iy ; 
almost entirely. (The company, will-} opposition to the closed shop de- 

ing to discuss freely all subjects pre-| mands of the strikers, and it is un- 
sented, took a decided stand against derstood that the company will leave r i 
the closed shop demands and so as Southbridge altogether unless it can : 

the day wore on the meeting proved! operate here free from the onerous, 


This corrobo- 


Pe ae 


a complete stalemate. | conditions imposed by the strike. | ; j + ke 
(The state board went away unable | There is widespread apprehension 7 
to give a decided answer, or rather that the company is getting ready : Mee 
_|an answer that would give hope of to pull up stakes, seeing in that ; BE 

|}a@ speedy settlement. The officers course its only chance to safeguard { 


of the local textile union were at its assets. 

the conference, which was held in ‘The townspeople as a whole look 

the town hall building. ; upon that possibility with well ' 
There’ have been several arrests grounded alarm. 


oe _— 


Mtatement of Hamilton Woolen 


~ 0's Position on the Strike i. 


| Lennihan, president of the union shortly after 4 o’clock on the } 
“Woolen Co. issued the fol- | day of the strike refused to confer } 
ement regarding the strike, with the management for the 3 


lls:— oun pose of stating their grievances. On 

: Sept. 6, 1934, workers of Friday, two days after the walkout, 

nilton Woolen Co. have three | the management received a letter 

times been interfered with in their, sotting forth the demands of the 

| desire to work either by flying squa-| local tnion. These demands the 
ag : 


dro from outside sources or by, management stands ready to discuss HOR: 
. Twice the management has; in conference with the state board Wate. B, 
everyone it was able to, of conciliation’ and arbitration. The , OF ea 
ardless of whether or not! company admits the right of the em- a Ry 
|the employes had contributed to the’ ployes to organize or to join any iS 
‘interruptions. ‘During this period | union and has so stated its position 
the loss to the community in payroll | to its employes as well as through 
disbursement has been approximately, the state board. | . a 
$100,000. Operating costs have been| “Union representatives, speaking ih Ret ica 
“‘Inaterially increased by these inter-’ for a part of the employes of the : SARL, 

| ruptions of production, and if such company, entered into an oral agree- 


‘conditions continye the mill might! ment on Sept. 28, 1934, with the man- Agi 
easily lose capacity to compete in agement of the company and the ass 
| the market. — 53 state board to the effect that all dis: i "a 
“Recently the management has putes which could noi be settled 
faken substantial orders without with the management would be sub- wa. 
fit to provide additional work for mitted to the state board before any ai Sh opamitaa 
emp Byes. _A strike was called strike could be called. On Wednes- fi Ps 
p..m. Nov. 14. Some of the work- day, November 14, at 4 o'clock, the . , Bie a 
ortunately few,in number, when management was not aware of any f fe Ff eae 
their work at the time of the cases in aispute nor so far as the By ie 
e did go out under conditions management can learn, had the Hi 
hich were destructive to work in gtate board been notified by any em- 
‘Progress. Serious damage was ploye of the company or any situa- 
avoided cnly by quick action o> the tion that required the board’s con- 
of the loyal workers. It was gideration. 
yimadivisable to \ have. “men | diphe employes of the company and 
1 ght until the management th esr Mhis Ra 
Te they couldado 80 with sate » serious thought to. th4 
Pe ther the company should | 
“men who have left their 
the mill under conditions 
e destructive to work in 
-B, discriminate against 
Joyes who desire to work 
en removed from the night 
1 the places. of operators 


arltonHome 
Stoned in New 
trike Trouble 


Ne wo S Now. 24 3+ 
bridge Athlete, Called Striker, Arrested By 
state Police After Rocks Break Windows Of 
{ouse Occupied by Woolen Firm Employe 


SS GAUTHIER SEES SETTLEMENT SOON 


deral Mediators, Delayed in Rhode Island, Are. 
Expected to Arrive Here Today to Investigate 
- Walkout; Relief Station is Established 


‘The Charlton home of a worker at the Hamilton | 
len Co. was stoned early today with the resultant ar- 
f a Sturbridge athlete as striking union employes of 
woolen firm were marking time prior to the arrival of 
ank P. Douglass, a member of the National Textile 
or Relations Board, and Walter C. Taylor, a board 
f member, who will attempt to settle the local walkout. 


The home stoned was that of Henry Bachand on 
er Hill rd. 


{ occurred and at 10 a. m. today arrested Leon Beau- 
iJ, 22, of Sturbridge rd., Sturbridge, on charges of 
ruction of property and disturbing the peace. 
He was placed under bail of $500, the heaviest yet 
posed in strike disorders, and will be arraigned in Dis-' 
court Monday. He was unable to procure bond this 
ning. ¢ 
e stoning occurred at 1:15 
; today while Mr. Bachand’s | 
r, Peter. Bachand, and a 
her, Alexander, were working 
the Southbridge Finishing Co, 
other members of the family 


Expected Today | 

The members of the Textile 
Labor Relations Board were e€x- 
pected to appear jin Southbridge 
yesterday but union officials were 
informed late in the day the 
mediators were delayed at 4 
Rhode Island mill which is ex- 
periencing labor trouble. They 
were told Col. Douglass and Mr. 
Taylor. would be here today and 
to remain in their homes where 
they could be reached when the 
pair arrived. : : 

Officials of, the woolen com- 
pany indicated, however, they had 
not been informed of the impend- 
ing visit. 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president 
of the Hamilton local of the Uni- 
ted Textile Workers of America, 
said today she was hopeful the 
strike might be settled early next 
week. 


could identify Beausoleil pos- 
y as one of the group of 
‘men she saw near the house 
hharged that he had threaten- 
| her son earlier in the day. She 
e was a striker. 

Rock Hits Bureau 

f the stones was thrown 
a window of a room in 
girl, Vivian Bachand, 12, 
of the Hamilton worker, 
eping. The rock crashed 
a bureau and bounced to 
or near the girl’s bed, her 
said. Two other children, 


Relief Given 
There were Do pickets at the 
‘mill today, the plant having been 
closed yesterday at 3:30 p. m, for 
the weekend. Workers who left 


h windows into the front 


6 family was awakened and 
achand rushed to the door.’ 


‘saw the thr +j t 
aw the three men and cried the mill were booed by the: more 


than 300 pickets who were in 
line. 
\ vU. T. W. A. heads have estab- 


» son Peter to ‘‘get a gun.” 
said they then fled. She no- 
two cars parked. near ‘the 


, arrest today: was made by 
Ayedian and 


Definite attempts to ‘un- 
ionize the American Optical 
Co. were being made today 
as the center of strike inter- 
est shifted from the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co., where pick- 
eting was resumed th bigs! 
morning. 

Powers Hapgood, 
North Brookfield, who said 


34, of | 


he was a representative ot: 

the Central Labor Union of 

Worcester, an affiliate of 
-lthe American Federation of 
Labor, admitted on the wit- 
ness stand in District court 
today following his arrest in 
front of the optical concern 
shortly before 8 a. m. that 
he had been sent here from 
Worcester this morning with 
orders to recruit members 
for the union from the AO. 


Hapgood, who was taken into 
custody on a charge of refusing 
to move when ordered by police, 
was giving instructions to work- 


on Mechanic st. to 
meeting tonight in Eagles hall, 
police said. 

Issuing the same orders at the 
|/employes’ entrance to the .Lens- 
dale plant, police said, wag Tho- 
mas Donnelly of Worcester, who 
aided in the organization of the 
Hamilton local of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. -Donel- 
ly, however, was not arrested, 

‘Return at Noon 

Hapgood and Donnelly yeturn- 
ed to the plant at noon when em- 
ployes left for lunch but there 
was no trouble. 


A meeting to secure union 


‘members at the AO wag held in } 


Kagles hall Saturday. afternoon 
but was poorly attended.  Esti- 
‘mates of the number of optical 
company employes at the session 
ranged from two to as high as 15. 

Hapgood, who was taken to 
\Police headquarters by Officers 
(Albert Lamarine Jr. and Ovila 
Martin of the local department, 


/Rieutord when he was arraigned. 
He appealed and was released un- 
der $25 bond for appearance in 
Superior court. i 
Lomarine Testifies 
Officer Lamarine told the court 
Hapgood had failed to move when 
requested and that he brought 
-lhim to headquarters to be booked. 
The North Brookfield man, 
however, insisted on the witness 
stand he had been moving wheh 
the patrolman accosted him, He 
said he did not speak to Officer 
‘Lamarine until he was addressed 
a second time. He testified he 
then turned to face the policeman, 
halting for perhaps two seconds, 
_to tell him he was moving. ak 
engaged In 
| with Judge 
d and at one juncture ex- 


thus setting an example 


lerg as they entered the main gate | 
attend 4a | 


was fined $5 by Judge Louis O. 


he hope the court would | 


ekend although promis« 
were heard today some of — hi 
workers would get “stuffe | 
stones instead of stuffed turke 
tor Thanksgiving.” Bes 
Local union leaders announced 
chickens will be given to fam-} 
ilies of needy strikers for Thanks- | 
giving. rf 
The company said it had heard 
no word from Washington co a, 
cerning the arrival of representa- 
tives of the National Textile La- 
por Relations Board to investi- | 
‘gate the walkout. 4 3% 
°"Misg Jean Gauthier, president 
of the Hamilton local, said there 
were no new developments in the 
strike situation today and added 
the union still was awaiting d 
inite information from Wasi 
ton concerning the arrival of 
resentatives from the national 
poard. : pers | 
More than 100 persons were 
the picket line at 6 a, m. and 
ranks grew When the noontin 
picketing Was resumed, No 
tempt was made to molest al 
the employes entering the gate 
however. ge ae 
' Appeals Sentence 
Leon Beausoleil, 22, of 
bridge rd., Sturbridge, arr 
Saturday by State trooper 
the stoning of a house in Ch 
ton occupied by Henry Bach 
a woolen company employe, " 
given two months in the House of | 


8 
ekend 


was freed under bond 0 
posted by his father, for 
ance in Superior court, 
}ter, during the term which st 
next Monday, Dec. 3. i 
A charge of disturbin 
peace was filed by Judge 1 
tord. ia: ge : 4 
State Policeman John A) 


dian 
said he went to the Beausoleil 
home Saturday to arres r 
Sturbridge athlete and was to 
e went home aft- 
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By T " iM 
residence, having been fr e1 
with her son. She said she. 
him running downhill in 
moonlight after the stor 
testified he was wearing a bro 
jacket with a belt. The attire 7 
similar to that which he we 
when arrested by hes Sao ; 
ter Saturday, Trooper Ave 
said. Wiruie: 

The woolen company em: ] 


| Beausoleil, on tl 
| peated the story he hold T 
Avedian. coma 

Aunt Tel 

His aunt, Mrs. 

of 39 School st 


|caring for Beaus 

|who had been ill. | 

‘|defendant was th , 

’ basing her stateme: 
saw i 


are attempting to. start. “strikes in mills 
here cand in surrounding towns, police 
‘said tonight, in at attempt to split up 
the state police patrols, so that a con- 
centrated effort may be made at one 
selected point.’ 

About 300 of "700° workers in the 
Stevens ‘linen mills in Dudley went on 
strike at noon today, demanding shorter 
hours and a 20 per cent. wage increase 
for U. T. W. members. Efforts will be 
made to precipitate other disorders in 
Uxbridge and Webster, it was said. 


Mill Towns, Police 
Jispatch to- The Herald} . 
1 21—Radical the home of H. W. Crawford, mill gent, 
ollowers of Powsrs H 00 , labor agi-) was stoned in Dudley.- Mill. officials 
, who was fined here this morning, | offered the strikers an immediate in- 
crease of 10 per cent, and an additional 
10 per cent. within six months, but the 
offer was refused, they said, by strike | 
leaders. The mill management then 


Windows were broken tonight when| began Noy 14, appeared near today 


announced that if the mill is forced to 
close, it may close permanently. i 
Hapgood was fined this morning for 
failing to move when told to do so by a 
policeman last night, when an attempt 
was made to organize the 3000 em- 
ployes of the American Optical’ Com- 


pany. 
Settlement of the -strike at the 
Hamilton Woolen ‘Company, which 


when Miss Ida Weinstock, federal con- 
\eiliator, conferred with Richard Lenni- 
\han, president of the company, and 

strike leaders. “ 


IN ot SulON 
DRAWS BUT 7 
AO EMPLOVES 


Will Return to Town 
To Form orm a Union 


YOUTH Is F FINED. $5 


Stypulkowski is Arrested 
For Failing to Move; 
Claim 567 at Work 


Fewer than 75 employes 
| of the American Optical Co. 


Eagles hall last night when 
three organizers from t h e 
Worcester Central Labor 
Union, an affiliate of the 


American Federation of 
Labor, urged workers to be- 
come union members for 
their own protection. 

One hundred persons attended 
the meeting, which was addressed 
by Powers Hapgood of North 
Brookfield, who said he was sent 
here yesterday morning to recruit 
union members at the optical 
| firm. 

As nearly as could be determin- 
ed, about two-thirds of those 
present were AO employes and 
the rest were Hamilton Woolen 
Co. strikers or persons who were 
impelled }y curiosity to hear the 
exhortations of Mr. Hapgood and 
his two companions. 

Gave 200 Blanks ‘ 

Mr. Hapgood ¢elaimed he dis- 
tributed approximately 200 union 
application blanks to those at the 
meeting, saying Many. took sey- 
eral blanks for distribution to 
their friends employed at the op- 
tical company, 

He promised another meeting 
would be held “‘yery shortly’ al- 
though he did not indicate wheth- 
er it would be this wéek. 


cal at the American Optical Co. 
jon his next visit to Southbridge 
and added that workers would be 
informed of the session by shouts 


Od used to ambpuncamaett night’s 
ting. ; Mir 


ea seh oh tells Tells Workerat He | 


attended a meeting in, 


Ile said he hoped to form gq lo-. 


they report to work, the meth- 


Score Piece Work i 
Other speakers ineluded Mrs. | 
| Mary . Donovan Hapgood, Mr. | 
| Havgood’s wite, and’ Weldon Caie 
of Worcester, who appeared in do- 
| fense of Mr. Hapgood when he 
| was arraigned in District courte 
|here yesterday to answer’ a 
charge of refusing to moye when 
ordered by -a uniformed police- 
/man. 

The trio scored piece work as 
detrimental to the worker’s good 
and all urged that employes of 
the optical concern organize for 
their own ‘‘protection.’”’ ~ They 
| were applauded generously. 

There was no disturbance at 
the optical firm today although a 
youth was arrested at the woolen 
company as pickets resumed their 
pacing before the plant. 

Appeals Fine 

The youth, Anthony  Stypul- 
kowski, 21, of Sturbridge rd., was 
taken from the picket line by 
State troopers about 6 a. m. and 
charged with refusing to move. 
He was fined $5 in Webster Dis- 
trict court.and appealed. Bail for 
his appearance in Superior court, 
Worcester, was fixed at $25. 

Officials of the woolen firm 
said Miss Anna’ Weinstock of 
Worcester, a field representative 
of the National Textile Labor Re- 
lations Board, had _ telephoned 
them this morning asking for awe 
interview this afternoon. The 
company said it was completely 
willing to tilk with her. 

The company reported today it 
had 567 persons on its payroll at 
|} 11 a. m., an increase of 16 over 
the number who came to work 
yesterday. 

Picketing is Noisy 

The picketing was noisy but no 
employe Was touched by the 
marchers aS he entered the mill, 
More than 200 pickets were in 
line at the noon hour today, 

In Webster, where it is believed 
a strike impends at the Stevens. 
Linen mills, which employ 750 
persons, clergymen and leaders in 
the professions met last night 
with the Board of Selectmen in 
an effort to determine a way of 
effecting an amicable settlement 
of differences between the plant 
management and its union em- 
ployes. 

The Stevens mill officials yes- 
terday rejected demands made by 
the United Textile Workers of| 
America, which are believed to 
|bave included recognition of the 
union, an increase in wages and 
changed working conditions. 

Despite the rejection of the de- 
mands, employes remained at 
work, 7 


as 
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SHUTDOWN WOULD CAUSE TAX RATE JUMP. 


} ate Would Increase $15 or $20 If Hamilton Co. 
Should Stop Operating, is Estimate; 2 More 
_ Disturbance Cases Tried in District Court 
mueche Manufacturers and Merchants association ata 
i pecial meeting today noon at Hotel Columbia to consider 
e he problems raised by the strike at the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., decided to use every.possible effort to secure a set- 


and 


‘. 3 ; 
__ An attempt of outside labor agita- 
tors to start trouble at the American 
- Optical factory on Monday was a dis- 
mal failure, the employes of the com- 
pany being among the first to enter 
a protest, at once vigorous and ef- 
fective. Taking advantage of the 
unrest among the textile workers. 
hereabouts, the agitators thought it 
a good time to start something more 
in Southbridge. They came, they 
saw, and were vanquished. 
Headed by ‘Powers Hapgood of 
North Brookfield and his lieutenant, 
“aman named Donnelly from Wor- 
cester, they posted themselves at 
the optical factory bright and early 
Monday morning, and began accost- 
ing the ‘workers as they passed along, 
asking them to attend a big meeting 
to be held in Hagles hall in the even- 
ing, a meeting which also turned out) 
to be a dud. ; ‘ 3 
It was in contact with the police 
- that the early morning activities of 


M 


ment and early resumption of. full activity at the mill. 
In a public statement the M. & M. said it deplored 


must take prece 
Prediction 


" of the industry to Southbridge would result in a $15 or 


Wha settlement 


ca } 
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$20 increase in the tax rate, 


by conciliation 
and arbitration is desired if it 
pe arranged with justice to 
all concerned. If arbitration is re- 
sed, then the M. & M. will con- 
er other steps to restOre peace 
id full-time operation 


It was the sense of the meeting 
t the strike constitutes a seri- | 

menace to local trade and in- 
istry, and that as good citizens 
embers should lend their in- 


od Fs 
€ yuble to an 


> $55 per $1,000. 


noon fratified the statement, 
which was drafted by members of 
its executive committee, and au- 


of the 


of South- 


Hapgood came to a sudden, 


lice Officer Lamarine of the 
bridge force warned him to keep 
moving, not once but several times. 


The upshot of the colloquy between 


the policeman and the agitator was 
an enforced visit of Hapgood to the 
police station. The action of the po- 
lice received general applause from 
the. workers. A little later Judge 
Rieutord imposed a fine of five dol- 
lars on him, and this brought an ap- 
peal and a speech from Hapgood. 
Pending the appeal he is out on bail, 
putting up the required $25. 


The evening’s meeting in Eagles 
hall was held, attended by about 75 
persons, mostly textile workers out 
on strike and a certain number of 
the curious minded of no particular 
bent. And so ended the affair. The 
optical employes are a unit in their 


resentment of the attempt to start 


trouble among them. 
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Will Try 


The M. & M. at its meeting this. 


thorized the committee to take, 
any steps necessary toward al- | 
leyiating the present situation. 


Statement Given 

The M. & M.’s official state- 
ment said: 

“Two weeks now have elapsed 
since the walkout of some of the 
employes of the Hamilton Wool- 
en Co. During this time the M. & 
M. has been viewing with increas- 
ing concern the resulting situa- 
tion. If the differences now exist- 
ing are not adjusted and the sit- 
uation is not cleared up rapidly 
immediate widespread unemploy- 
ment will result in Southbridge 
because Of the loss of present and 
‘future orders for merchandise. 
Failure to settle this situation 
promptly may mean the eventual 
loss to Southbridge of an indus- 
try employing about 1,000 of our 
people and disbursing in payroll 
about a million dollars annually. 

“While the number of workers 
has shown a daily increase, no 
mill can continue to operate un- 
less all departments are manned 
properly. There are two sources 
from which people to man these 
departments adequately may | 
come——namely, Southbridge and | 
outside of Southbridge. We are 
told that the’ Hamilton Woolen | 
Co. has been yery reluctant to 
consider the applications for em- 
ployment of people who are not 
residents of Southbridge as_ it 
prefers to have these jobs filled 
by Southbridge people. However, 
if these jobs are not filled im- 
mediately by local people, the mill | 
management will be forced to 
‘hire people from other communi- 
‘ties., ie yen 


a 


protection Promised 

“The M. & M._ believes 
there are employes, probab 
considerable number, who W 
like to return’ to work bu 
have not done so because ¢ 
fear of possible inj 1 
selves, their fam 
damage to the 
erty. To this gr 
M. & M. consider 
to point ou 


a 


Dp 
jalso has been 
| ditional protection is 1 
will be secured prom ptly by | 
| Selectmen. Fat 
| ‘Therefore, 


anyiny 


| public street, and that of his fam- 
ily and home is endangered 
should communicate with. the Po- 
lice Chief or any member of the 
Board of Selectmen and prompt 
measures will be taken to provide 
the necessary protection. 

Continuance Necessary 


the possible necessity of going} 
outside our community to fill po- 
sitions which could be filled by 
Southbridge people, 
nevertheless that the interests of 
the many take precedence Over 
the desires of the few, The M. & 
M. believes that the interests of 
lthe community, and of the large 
number of people now working 
at the Hamilton Woolen Co. de- 
-|mand that the M. & M. strongly | 
urge the management of the. 
Hamilton Woolen Co. Ine., to use 
every means at its command to 
insure ‘continued operation of this . 
vitally necessary industry.” + 
There was no picketing at the 
mill today although union officials 
charged ome employes were at 
work despite the stateme=t of the 
company the plant would bef 
{closed until Monday for the an- 
nual year-end inventory. The 
union claimed partial operation 


800d faith. . 
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arm 


it believes |, 


under stood 
‘ited her 


to day to Be 
| findings for actio 


Union leaders said they hoped 


bday or early in the week. 
They expect, however, a re- 
-|Sume picketing Monday at 5:45 


ja m., an hour 
| opens, 


before the Beit 
if there has been no con- 


ciliation of differences, 


There were no holiday disturb- 
ances reported to police, who 
found no trouble here today. 

Charges are Viled 

Two strikerg were arraigned in 

District court here today. John | 


Breize, 45, of School st.; was 
charged with disturbance and. 
drunkenness and Leo Morin, ~22, 


of 10 Fisk st., was charged ‘With 
intimidation of an employe, dis- 
turbance and malicious destruc- 
tion of property. fi 

Both complaints against Breize 
were ordered filed.. Morin was 
found not guilty on charges of de- 
stroying property and disturbance 
and was fined $5 on the intimida- 
tion charge. He appealed and '§ 
furnished bail of $25 for his ap- 
pearance before the Superior 
court during the session begin- 


of the mill was in violation el 


ning Monday. ; 

Breize was arrested Nov. 15 in’ 
the yard of his home by State 
Troopers and local police. Wit- 
nesses for the prosecution said 
they were patrolling School -st- 
following the stoning of a home 
on that street. 


Grows 


s Strikes In 


_AreaContinue 
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State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration to Meet 
Strike Leaders and Management of Stevens Linen 
Mill in Webster Monday; Town Assessor Nabbed 


ee HIS ARREST IS POLITICAL PLAY 


Webster Fears Qut-of-Town Strike Leaders Have 


Confused the Minds of Strikers on Issues Of 
Utmost Importance to Themselves and Others 


News Staff Writer 


WEBSTER, Dec. 1—Peace reigned on - ‘the. oo 


front in this town today as 575 persons who walked out © 
lof the Stevens Linen Mill earlier i in the week and officials 


f 
| th com any prepared ioe a _ joint meeting Monday o 
iad : : ith the State 


| Board of ‘Conciliation and Arbitration. 

The strike at the Stevens mill bears a close similarity 
to that at Hie e Hamilton Woolen Co. in Southbridge. Tn 
each ca n members allege discrimination after the 
* the national textile strike in September. 

of the Hamilton and Stevens plants are op- 
ba shop. The ey are competing in an open 
ther textile mills which shave not signed 


and to rete huang / must be able 
Y Bah do their 


Arbitration was 
will 


A 


{the strike would be settled Mon-_ 


lpicket line the day before. 


ip. m. 


said. vie 
Breize said the pol ec 
[heen driven up on t g 
his yard and said he we and | 
asked what they were d 
two drinks of beer and was not 
drunk. He denied he swore, — 
Morin was arrested after the 
{stoning of the home of George 
Laplante at 144 Fisk st., 
ager of the Hamilton A. Ag foot- 
ball team. State Trooper Theo- 
dore Stronach told the court he, 


there. He said he had had_ Bi 


yt 
-man- 


with other State and local offi- 
cers, Was called to the scene of 
the stoning and saw Morin walk-| 
ing down Fisk st. with Bs ei 
Mrs, Albina Morin. 
Says He Was Threatened 

| Mrs. Laplante and Mrs. Diana 
Tremblay, Mrs, Laplant’s mother, 
both said Morin was the one wi 
did the stoning. Laplante sai 
Morin had threatened him in the 


Taking the stand in his own de- 
fense, Morin said he had gone to. 
the home of his wife’s father, Al- 
fred Morin, of 158 Fisk st., ‘at 6. 
that day and had not-left 


— ne 


lthe house 
|} home and 


yen as he walked up the street, as-_ 


until he .Started for 
was arrested, shortly” 
8 p. m. His wife, Alfred 
and Mrs. Alfred Morin cor- 
reborated his testimony. i 

Robert Paranto, 12, of 1871 
Fisk st., who said he heard the 
sound of the windows being brok-. 


after 
Morin, 


serted he saw Mr. and Mrs, ‘Leo 
Morin on the piazza of the Alired — 


Morin home immediately after- 
ward. i 

Both defendants were repre-_ 
sentd by Atty. William W. Buck- 
ley, 


Politics is Charge 
Most persons today agreed Bil- 


lings wag arrested ‘ because the | 


State police, caring little for per- 
sonalities, insist that their word 
be law in the vicinity of the pick- 
et lines, but his friends see politi: 
cal play behind the ‘‘injustice.”’ 
The citizens of Webster, as in 
Southbridge, are alarmed at the 
prospect of losing one of their 
principal industries, If the strike 
continues with attendant violence 
the. management has said it will 
close down indefinitely. That the 
company means what it says is 
fairly clear when One recalls that 


citizens with officials persuaded 
them to reopen the mill after the 
national strike had been settled. 
Strikers Confused 
Another cause of alarm in 
Webster is the fear that out-of- 
town strike leaders are confusing 


+ business. 
The Stevens mill ie hae em- 


the minds of strikers on issues | 
which are of the utmost serious- | 
ness both to themselves and to. 
the community. ; 

A Citizens’ committee, com- 


prised of clergymen and _ other] 


professional men, is striving to 
bring together the two parties in 
‘the Stevens strike. To date they 
have had little success, other than 
to arrange for a meeting between 
the strikers and management 


with the State board. ; 
Christmas ap-| 


Meanwhile, as 
proaches, Webster merchants are 
showing much concern for their 
sales in December—the best 
month of the year for the retail f: 


biti 2 750 Pe 


day night by text 
| Southbridge, 
Warren. 


only pleading by public-spirited |, 


eting of a ye 1 
Warren for a shor ne Wedne: 
orkers fro1 
Ludlow and | Wes 


A Southbridge » t atndate.. wa 
playing in the hall. and heads r 
the group claimed the chestt 
leader was a strike breaker wh 
was employed at the local pees 
company. 

The engagement was: eancelle 
by the management at the la: 
minute but an all-night frol 
scheduled for the hall ende 
shortly before midnight - becaus 
of the tense feeling which ‘he 
existed earlier in the night. — 

The pickets promised f 
tomorrow night when they learn 
ed the orchestra was schedule 


| to, make another. appearance, 
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Two Local. Men Aoecale 
Walkout Fines of $5 


Homer Anger, 1, of 22 Robe 
Sti; and Henry ‘Champigny, 3 
of 19 Walcott st., arrested he 
Noy. 14 on charges of disturbi 
the peace in connection with t! 
strike at the Hamilton Wool: 
Co., were at liberty today und 
bail of $15 each pending the ou 
come of their appeal of fines 
$5 imposed yesterday in pia 
court. 

Judge Louis 0. Rieutord fix 
bond at $15 after a special SE 
sion of District court in which | 
fined each man $5 on the distur 
ance counts, y 

Miss Anna Weinstock ; 
Shrewsbury, field representati 
of the National Textile Labor R 
lations Board, is expected io fi 
her report on local conditio: 
| with the State Board of Concili 
\tion and Arbitration in Bost 
next Monday. Miss Weinstock hi 
conferred with both the wool 
company management and uni 
leaders to obtain their views 
the strike. 

There were no disturbances la 
night or “today because of t 
shutdown at the mill. Picketii 
will be resumed MoRGeys ho 
ever, 


ORT, 
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he ‘ ray: 


ettle Walkout 


eticion to ‘Come to Southbridge Follows Report 


| Delivered by Miss Weinstock, Field Agent For 
National Textile Labor Relations Body 


POLICE ARREST PICKET AT MILL TODAY 


Mrs. Agnes Slota Granted Continuance Until Next 
Monday on Disturbance Charge; Developments 
In Hamilton Strike Few During Weekend 


Edward Fisher of Lowell, chairman ‘of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, announced today 
from his Boston office the board would come to South- 
bridge Wednesday to make another effort to settle the 
strike at the Hamilton Woolen Co. The walkout of union 
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sfer $3,000 
To Police Defeated By 


Strikers at Meeting 
ONLY 300 PRESENT 
‘ 20 ——— + NEU 


Promise Police Will Supply 


Full Protection in The | 
Case of Emergency 


Refusal of strikers to per- 
mit the transfer of $3,000. 
from the interest account to | 
the Police department bud- 
special Town) 
meeting in Town hall last. 
night was checkmated later, 
when the Board of Select-| 
men officially declared an 
emergency to exist, thus per- 
mitting expenditure of pub-| 
lic funds without sanction 
from the voters at a Town) 
meeting. | 

The board said the $3,000, re-| 
quired because of the strike. .at 


the Hamilton Woolen Co., would 
be listed as a Police department 


|AWAIT STATE BOARD 


employes is now in its 


MWeinstock gave the State 
Weinstock 
company and leaders 


A woman, Mrs. Agnes Siota, 37,6 
of 62 Union st., on picket duty at 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. when it 
lre-opened today for the first time 
since Wednesday, was arrested by 
State police on a disturbance 
charge. 

Police charged Mrs. Slota was 
shouting in a loud voice as work- 
ers entered the gates this morn- 
ing... Her case was continued in 
First District court by Judge 
Louis O, Rieutord to next Mon- 


day. 


opments in the strike situation at 
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{Second Arrest of Week 
_ Made This Morning 
At Hamilton Co. 


{Strike Will Enter Fourth 
Week Tomorrow; Hope 
For Truce is Held | 


. The second arrest of the 
week followed a demonstra- 


here were few weekend devel-! 


third week. 
jae Mr. *Fisher’s decision to bring the board to South- | 
bridge followed a report filed today by Miss Anna Wein- 
Beck field investigator for the 

Relations Board. The context of the report which Miss) 
board was not revealed. Miss 
conferred with the management of the woolen | 
of the Hamilton local of the United 
Textile Workers of America last Tuesday. 
~ The State board said it would arrive here at 10 a. m. 
‘and begin immediate conferences at Town hall with both | 
‘parties involved in the strike.) 


National . Textile Labor: 


the local mill although efforts 
svere made to settle the walkout 
amicably, 

Two hundred pickets were at 
the plant when it opened at 6:45 
a. m., the number being augment- || 
ed at noon, | 

Officials of the company said 
603 persons were’ on the firm’s 
payroll today, an increase of 3i 
over Wednesday’s total of 572. 


overdraft in the warrant for the 
annual. business meeting of the 
Town next March and that the) 
money would be appropriated at| 
that time by the voters. 

Members of the board said that 
despite the action of the ‘strikers 
at last night’s meeting, they 
would be given full protection by | 
the Police department should any | 
emergency arise which required 
intervention, by local, authorities. 

To be Neutral 

The board made it clear it was | 
non-partisan in the -strike and 
would afford police protection. to 
strikers and workers alike if per- 
sonal. or property damage were 
imminent. , k 
| The $3,000 which the board 
|sought in the transfer from the without dissent. 
linterest account was for the exe| Mr. Mosher. explained that to 
| penses of local police. and -not| raise new.money for the Worces- | 
| State troopers. ter st. bills would require an 
| The transfer of the $3,000 was | emergency loan and added he felt 


300 Attend 

About 300 persons attended the 
meeting, pit eS 

Under Article 2, calling for the 
appropriation. of $2,236.88, to: 
meet bills still outstanding from 
the construction of Worcester at. 
‘in 1933, the Finance’ committes 
offered a substitute motion after. 
having recommended previously | 
that new money be raised. tah 

The substitute motion, intro- 
duced by Ira Mosher, chairman of 
the committee, asked. for the 
transfer of the necessary money 
from the interest account. The 
substitute measure was passed 


i 


An effort was made Saturday 
night to- further the organization 
of employes of the American Op= 
tical Co, into a union but appa- 
rently was a failure, It was in- 
dicated no AO workers attended 
the meeting, 


Emergency Cited By 
Selectmen to Permit 
nses for 


SS aT 


(#), 


State Trooper Noone arrested 
Bronislaw Sas, 25, of 957. Main) 
st., shortly before 7 a. m. today 
as workers were entering the 
plant. Police said he was shouting 
at employes and took him into 
custody on a charge of disturbing 
the peace. 

He was admitted to bail of $25 
for arraignment in District court 
tomorrow. Bond was furnished by 
Joseph Liro, Pleasant st. mer- 
chant, who has given the Hamil- 
ton local of the United Textile 
Workers of America use of his 


‘the only item which was blocked | the transfer was- advisable as a 


at the meeting last night. When | means of checking an increase in | 


Moderator: Wilfred J. ‘Lamoureux the tax rate next year. 

asked if there were any objections | Sums Transferred 

to the transfer, a chorus of:noés| Sums transferred by Article 1 
followed. Mr. Lamoureux then| were: a 

asked for a show of hands on the For outside rélief in the Pub- 
question and the measure was de- lic Welfare, department, $3,000 
feated by a wide margin. f ‘from the old-age assistance bud- 


| get, $2,700 from mothers’ aid and 
$2,900 from soldiers’ relief; for 
the Selectmen’s ‘account, $100. 
from military aid funds: for the 

|water and ice account, $58.64 
from the military aid budget; — 

| For the ERA, $468 of which 


/will be for administrative ex- 
| penses at the disbursing office and 
the administration’s headquarters 
and $2,875.67 for materials and 
equipment, $2,840.07 from the 
‘insurance account and $503.60 
from the reserve fund; for the 
Highway department, $136.47 
from the insurance account, 
$275.41 from military aid funds, 
$200 from the soldiers’ burial 
budget, $129.47 from the Chapin 
st. sidewalk account, $730.42 
from the Everett st. sidewdlk ac- 
count, $1,096.28 from the. 
Mechanic st. sidewalk account, 
$131.95 from the fund to pay for 
damage to persons and property, 
and $300 from the election and 
registration budget. : 

| Reports of the Selectmen on the 
widening and re-location of inter-’ 
sections at Méchanic arid Charl-, 
-ton sts. and Union and Oliver sts. | 
“were accepted. 


Strike 


°.———___ 


Miss Jean Gauthier, president 
of the Hamilton local, said today 
she had not been informed wheth- 
er Joseph Sylvia, New England 
organizer of the U. T. W. A., or 
\Ira Dickens, the central Massa-| 
chusetts organizer, would be pres- 
ent at the conferences with the. 
State’ board in Town hall tomor- 
row. : eee n> | 

Other than the one arrest to- 
day, there were no disorders at 
the mill. 

The company reported 624 


‘were on its payroll today, an in- 
the distribution of food to needy | crease of 21 over yesterday’s to- 


‘ilton Woolen Co. as strikers, (families who are participating in ‘tal of 603. About 150 persons 
| ithe walkout, were in the picket line this morn- " 


5 : 

and the mill management | The strike will enter its fourth |Himg& 
today awaited the arrival of | week late tomorrow afternoon un-/| Union heads said they had not 
the State Board of Concilig.| (1288 2, settlement is reached among made a recent check to aX. 


store, as relief headquarters for 


| tion by pickets at the Ham-! 


+ : ; \the striking union employes, the their estimate of the number be- 
‘tion and Arbitration at 10 pape and the State board ing given employment at the 


a. m. tomorrow, which will) |prior to that time. 
make another effort to set- 
tle the walkout. 


a 


hes. —— Dees 4 

Union Leaders, Employers 

In Session With State 
Board at Town Hall 


GROUNDWORK LAID 
Fisher Optimistic Dispute 
Will be Ended Before 

Late Afternoon. 


Edward Fisher, chairman 
of the State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, 
which came here today to 
attempt a settlement of the 
strike at the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., said this after- 
noon he believed the ground- 
‘work for conciliation of dif- 
ferences had been laid. He 
was highly optimistic ’ the 
labor dispute could be set- 
tled before the board return- 
ed to Boston late this after- 
noon or tonight. 
| The board conferred from 11 a. 
m. to 1:30 p. m. with all parties 


linterested in the walkout and 
‘then adjourned for lunch. 


tate 


“ 


Ballots Unani 


pring the strikers 


Although 


company officials, rep 
broken g#wn when t} 

be restored to their to 
tood to have 


Expects 
To Move Again 


ba | 
‘Mr. Fisher’s statement he be- 
lieved the strike could be settled, 
‘followed the board’s adjournment, 
He described the conference 
which began this morning as 
amicable. ; 
Parley Resumed 
The board resumed its confer- 
ence at 2:15 p. m., the session be- 
ing held again in Town hall. 
Mr, Fisher said all issues in- 
volved in a_ séttlement of the 


{walkout had not been discussed 


during the first conference but in- 
dicated virtual agreement had 


| been reached on the differences. 
He did not reveal, however, what 


the issues were. 

The other demands were 
scheduled for discussion this aft- 
ernoon and unless a sharp break 
‘develops in the harmony which 
prevailed- at the first parloy, the 
expected end of the strike may be 
reached before 6 p. m. 

; Firm Represented 

Representing the woolen com- 
pany at the conference were Rich- 
ard Lennihan, president of the 
firm: Ross G. Walker, the con- 
cern’s treasurer, and B. Loring 
Young, general counsel: for the 
company: and a director. Mr. 
Young is a former speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives, 


RETURN OF ALL STRIKERS SEEN AS SNAG 


Union Shop Issue Reported Fading; Board Believes 
| Progress Effected Despite Deadlock; Hamilton 
Local Willing ‘to Stay Out All Winter’ — 

“The State Board of Conciliation. and Arbitration, 
balked yesterday in an effort to settle the union walkout 
lat the Hamilton Woolen Co., was prepared to return to 
Southbridge this afternoon to make another attempt to 
and management together. 

The board reported when it left Southbridge at 7:30 

p. m. yesterday it felt it had made progress toward a con- 
ciliation of differences and said it hoped a definite settle- 
ment could be reached today. - | 
the board did no 
‘could not be gained fe ei 


t say so and confirmation 
vr the strikers or woolen 
| had 


pany was 
g it owed 


“| 


The éntire body of uiion offi 
cials, headed by Miss Jean Gaus, 
| thier, president of the Hamilton 
| local of the United Textile Work- 
| ers of America, was present. 
| Joseph Sylvia of Pawtucket, R.- 
| I., New England organizer for the 
|U. T. W. A. and Ira Dickens of | — 
| Worcester, the union's central 
Massachusetts organizer, also at- 
tended the conference. ie 

The Board of Selectmen and 
Miss Anna Weinstock of Shrews- 
bury, field representative of the 
National Textile Labor Relations | 
Board, likewise were invited to] 
the parley. 

The conference hegan at 11 a. 
m. in Memorial hall in the muni- 
|cipal building, an hour after the 
State board arrived. The meeting 
| was delayed somewhat because Of 
the late arrival of Mr. Young 
from Boston, where he has the of- 
ifice of Federal referee in bank- 
iruptey, 

Picketing was resumed at the 
mill at 5:45 a. m. today and con- 
tinued until after the company’s 
employes had entered to begin the! 
day's work. 

The pickets returned before 
noon and continued their slow 
march while their leaders were at 
Town hall voicing their demands 
lin the attempted settlement of the 
walkout, which wag to enter its 
fourth week shortly after 4 p,m. 
today, **#* - ae Rey 

[was understood to have become a 
minor demand. 

Vote Continuance 

A union meeting was held in 
Pilsudski hall following the de- 
parture of the State board. The 
session lasted until 1 a. m. today 
and Miss Jean Gauthier, presi- 
dent of the Hamilten local ofthe 
United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, said the strikers had voted 
unanimously to continue ‘the 
walkout. She estimated that more 
than 600 persons had thronged 
the hall for the meeting. © 

She denied reports the Hamil- 
ton local had wired Harry pS Hop- 
kins, Federal Emergency Relief 
administrator at Washington, D. 
C., telling him Town officials had 
refused to grant aid to the strik- 
ers. 

She said relief was being sent 
here from New York and other 
points and added strikerg “were 
willing to stay out all winter if 
necessary.”’ ; 

Relief Forwarded 

A check for $100 for relief pur- 
poses was understood to have 
been received yesterday through 
|Powers Hapgood, who said when 
he was arrested here Noy. 26 for 
| refusing to move that he had been 
|sent to Southbridge by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Worcester, an 
affiliate of the American Federa- | 
tion of Labor, to organize the 
American Optical Co. + 

The company reported today 
i667 persons were on its payroll, 
an increase of 18 over yester- 
day’s total of 649. Reports were 
prevalent that some of those who 
were added to the payroll today 
were strikers who had decided to 
return to work following yester- 
day’s deadlock of peace negotia- 
tions. 

Miss Gauthier enti tea today, | 
however, there were (nly between — 
250 and 300 persons working in 
the plant a 


Denies Desertion x P 


ickets had aban- — 


jobs. 


‘ywhen the mill closed a week ago 
heme | 


- 


before the | 


The company Tf 
there were 649 on} 
increase of 25 over ¥ 
tal of 624. Today's ed in- 
crease brought the week's ad- 
yance in the number employed to ~ 
47, There were. 572 on the payroll :* 


orted tod Fy 
3 payroll, au 
sterday’s to= 


today for Thanksgiving and t 
annual year-end inventory, Wo 
was resumed Monday. = 

Bronislaw Sas, 25, of 957 Main 
st., arrested yesterday morning hy — 
State Trooper Noone for disturb-— 
ing the peace, was fined $5 jn Dis- 
trict court today. He appealed and — 


|his bond of $25, posted by Joseph © 


Lito, Pleasant st. merchant, was — 
continued for his appearatice in” 
[Supérior cour:, Worcester, 
| Special Correspondence © pyr 
DUDLEY, Dec. 5—State police 
today expetted to arrest six men 

| for an assault on Carl Haven, 20, 
1a former pupil at Wells High 
school in Southbridge who now is ° 
employed at the Stevens Linen 
mill and resides in the Quinebaug 
section of this town, — 

Mr. Hayen told troopers he 
wes assaulted and stripped to the 
waist by Six. men boa attacked — 
him shortly after he had Jeft his) 
home at 9 p. m. yesterday to walk | 
‘to Webster. He said a car con-' 
taining the six mel heared him | 
‘while he. still was In a remote 
section of Dudley. The sextet” 
emerged from the machine and > 
began the attack, one of the | 
plows knocking the youth wun- 
conscious. 

The former Wells pupil, who at- 


\tended the Southbridge school 
‘about three years ago, Save” 


| troopers descriptions of his as-— 
sailants and police expected to lo- ip 
cate them today, «#& 5 


Sag hee: oR 


arrived at Town hall about 5 p. m. 


express his views Dy the State 
|board. a 
Management Departs 

The mill management, Yrepre- 
sented by Richard Lennihan, pres- 
‘ident of the company; Ross G. 
Walker, treasurer of the firm; 
\James T. Sutcliffe, superintend- 
jent, and B. Loring Toung, coun 
sel for the concern, left at 4:30 
p. m., half an hour before Mr. Ri- 
viere’s arrival, : ; 

Vasterdav was the first time Mr. 
Riviere has come to Southbridge 
since the walkout was called, 


conference held yesterday, leav- 
ing any statement to be made to 
Edward oe Lowell, chair- 
pan of the § tate board. : 

Mr. Fisher said when he leit 
he was satis 
frst t 


d been made as a 
jresult of the conferences, which 
lasted near! eight hours. 
it Visits Ludiow — 


: this morning but would come to 
_|Southbridge in the afternoon. He 
_|}did not set a precise hour for t 


Other union ‘rep 
ithe parleys yesterday were offi- 
‘cers of the Hamilton local. 
a, New England U. 
nizer, and Ira Die 
similar posi 


by Horace Riviere of Pawtucket, | | 
R. I, fourth international vice- 
president of the U. T. W: A:, who } 


He was. given opportunity to| 


| He said the board had to he in| 
_|Ludlow to arbitrate a strike there} 


| 


1a 


| 
| 
| 


| Neither the firm: nor union 
leaders would comment on the 


| 


d progress toward — 


4 
i 
i 


: 
: 


Vice-President Is 
g Those Held; 


Ll st. yas found shy, in 
trict court this afternoon and 


of Gombction: 


He appeal- 
held under $100 bail. 


" 
ud 


ing that a Paul Ver 


W rkers i “of America, 
da series of disorders 


iliation and Arbitration 
to .. appear to attempt 
1 to settle the 23- day- 


shots were fired in the air 

al for assistance. as a Tre- 
was drawn for the first 
during the walkout, two 
rs were assaulted, a Town 
seman was forced to ‘fight his 
, lear of a gang of eight men, 
Nepal ae home wae stoned, a 


~ 14 men, five! A them from 
t ‘Warren, were arrested in 


1used i diaes: esa O. Rieu- | 
abandon hearings shortly | 

noon today and to convene | 
‘session at 2 p. m. | 

Of s of the woolen company | 
rently have dropped attempts | 

: tion, although high offi- | 
firm were not in South-| 

day to give confirmation. 
company said today its 

1 had increased to 669, an 
val nce of two over yesterday’ =| 


etciins _ Vere 
were arraigned in court 


wned by Aristide Asselin 
: Mr, Asselin is 

ed as a watchman at the 

company. : 

All Appeal Cases 

even were charged with 

tion of property and dis- 


ced ‘to two months each on) 
rmer count and one month | 
1e second. All appealed and | 
) eld’ in bail of $200 on the 


isturbance count for appear- 


1 


» at the January session of 
or court. © ) 
me of the seyen had been able 
ure -bondsmen early this 
noon and were detained in 
i MS ays 


ae: 
Mr. Asselin testified he aay 
Norman King, | both of whom are 
deputized as special omecers, were 


guard inside > his (Mr. As- 
selin’s) home shortly before 9 p. 
In. when they noticed 
several men walk up and down 
Cross st. and then return, 
Prepared for Trouble 
Asselin 


On 


yesterday. 


Mr. 


the assertion was expunged from 
the vecord by order of the court. 

Jle said he and Mr. King pre- 
pared for trouble just before the 


for the ‘porch, sum- 
Asselin’s son, Louis, 
passed through the 


Both ran 
/mouing Mr, 
19, as ‘they 
door. 
| The withess-said he and Mr. 
King chased the group which al- 
Jegedly threw the stones toward 
‘Whion st., where State police were 
lying in wait. He said he fired 
two shots over his head as a sig- 
nal he needed help. Vhe troopers 
‘trapped the fleeing men and lin- 
jed them wp against a wall pre- 
paratory to bringing them to po- 
lice headquarters to be booked. 
The son said Mendolusky dash- 
ed belween two houses as he fled. 
The son testified he followed him 
and that Mendolusky apparently 
) believed he was one of the group 
which stoned the house. They hid 
for a while, he said, and 
lemerged again on Cross st. As 
they passed a State police cruising 
icat, young Asselin said he seized 
|/Mendolusky and held him 
the offieers. arrived, 
Identifies Both Men 
State Trooper Walter J. Me- 
Donnell prosecuted for the State 
and said he heard the shots. He 
‘said he responded when he heard 


land. identified both Guerins, Bish 
and Masterman as those who were 
‘racing along Cross st. 
| Mr. Asse@lin, asked to identify 
‘the defendants, included. Joseph 
Wrobel of Pomfret, Gonn., who is 
expected to-. be charged with 
drunken driving ina case not con- 
nected with the strike, as one of 
the men he saw. 
Trooper MeDonnell 
court the four men he identified 
admitted last night when they 
were locked up they had thrown 
(stones. A later checkup showed 
(four windows were broken and a 
pasction of 
» been smashed, 
t The State patrolmen said Da- 
mian and Vermiere, the two local 
men held in connection with the 
|stoning, told him they had driven 
\the West. Warren residents to 
| Gross st. and that they “had an 
‘idea’’ 
pen, 


told the 


} 
{ 
{ 


Suspicions Aroused 
Trooper MeDounell testified 
he saw the two cars parked on 
Cross st, with the curtains drawn 
and lights switched off, a com+ 
bination of f 


ity in anticipation of trouble, 

(|. State Trooper Joseph 'T. Dona- 
hue, called to the stand, said 
Mendolusky had admitted at the 
Scene he was among the party 
and then denied it at the Police 
station. 

Mendolusky was the only. de- 
fense witness callea. He! said he 
wag walking along Cross st, tow- 

‘ gage ee ‘st.. where he had 


then 


the two reports from the revolver 


of what was going to hap- 


indicated threats 
had been made against him but 


house was showered with stones. | 


Br énuan and ‘stu rates 


until | 


the porch railing had- 


a 


(- 


circumstances which — 
caused him to. remain in the vicin- 


injuring | 
| his knee when ‘it came ine contact 
with a metal patrei, He added a 


State police sergeant, whose name 
he did not know, had told MeDon- 
{nell to turn out the lights. He 
| claimed the sergeant shoved him 
‘into a corner after daring him to 
fight, 

Denies Hitting Mendolusky 

He said he was taken to head- 
quarters at 8 p. m., and was not 
loeked in a cell for the second and. 
final time until’midnight. ; 
| Atty, William W. Buckley, who) 
| conducted the defense, waived ex-| 
amination of all. State witnesses, 
although he charged troopers had 
attempted to intimidate Mendo- 
lusky, 

Trooper Brennan, placed on the 
istand by Judge Rieutord, denied 
he had hit the West Warren man 


‘and said Meudolusky had not fal- 
len. He said he had ‘asked only) 


routine questions of the defend-| 


ant. 

Police today were searching for 
a man named “Hevey’ for ques- 
tioning in connection with assault 
on two woolen company workers 
yesterday afternoon shortly after 
the plant had closed at 3:30 p.m, 

The two ‘men Sami were 
Treffle Davieau, a” resident 
Globe Village, and ‘Lionel, edits 
of Sayles st. 

One arrest was negates in conte c- 
tion with the assault, police hav- 
ing taken Albert Lavyallee, 43, of 
62 Lovely st., into custody on two 
counts of assault and battery. His 
‘arraignment had’ started when 
|court was adjourned wntil 2 p.m. 

.» Two Gangs Assemble 

Police Chief. Ulrie 
Officers Arthur Butler and John 
Miller were cruising “through 
Globe Village in a patrol car when 
they noticed a fight at Union and 
Main sts. 

Two gangs had Le sapievent they 

said. Officer Miller jumped from 
the car and raced. toward one 
group and Patrolman Butler 
headed for the other. 
- Officer Butler found Mr. Dupre 
‘on the ground, haying been 
knocked unconscious by a blow. 
He did not reeover his facullies 
until an hour later, police said. 

Officer Butler told the court he! 
went toward one group to arrest: 
the man named ‘‘tHevey’” and La- 
vallee. As he entered the eluster 
of men, one shouted, he said, “Get 
that cop.‘‘ He said he was obliged | 
sto draw his club and fight his way 
clear of the gang, which he said 
numbered eight men, He chased 
‘“Heyey”? down Union and Oliver 
lsts, but the fugitive made good his" 
ee ; 

Police claim they know ’ the 

nan who fled and reported, to- 
ety he had not returned to his 
waite ‘since the melee. 

Arrested at Home 

~ Layallee was arrested later at 
his home. 

Julius Szugda, 51, of Wood- 

tock rd., was arrested on Mill st. 

terday by State police as work- 

lers left the plant and was charg- 

fed with refusing to,moye when 

rdered and drunkenness. The 

rst count wag filed but he was 

ed (35 when arraigned on phe 


| 
| 
| 
| 


W o were to face. 
“this: afternoon 
ma nd Beausoleil, 18, 
ge, cha teed | with assault 
4 Raoul Dusseault, 18 


of) 


Brault and | 


| 


employes 

cal Co. last really was a 

jin the courtroom. She said 
mld be m 

form a 

no indication as to when a met 

ing mend be pends : 


Pte Wy ANON ees SU) eb 


ae 


sree TOWN J MEETING | | 


ing : abeuaar night ‘and Ota agair nst 
the article asking for $3000 for the 
police department to pay special p 
lice since the strike began on aye 
vember 14. i % 

J. Edouard Demers, chains RS 
the selectmen, 


nance committee is now down to) 
$500. 
‘The selectmen declared an emer 
gency exists and these bills willy b 4 
paid promptly. , ’ 
At the meeting $17, 3o0% 19 was 
transferred from some departments | 
to others. | 
The transfers follow: $3000. from | 


from military aid; $58.64 from water | 
and ice; $2840.07 from interest ac-] 
count and $503.60 from reserve ac- 
count to the ERA, $468 for admini 
trative purposes and $2875.67 fer] 
materials and truck hire; from in?| 
surance account, $136.47; military || 
aid $275.41; soldiers’ burial, $20 
Chapin street sidewalk, $129.47; — 
erett street sidewalk, $730.42; — 
chanic street sidewalk,  ($1096.2i 
damage to persons and proper 
$131.95, and election and registrat 
$300; making a total of $300 tra 

| ferred to the highway department. 
.It was voted to pay $2236.88 ou 
standing bills on the Worcester str 
road job, this amount being ta 
from the interest account. The 
port of the selectmen as to the r 
Jocation of Mechanic and Charlton! 
_streets and also Oliver and Unio | 
_ Streets was acces without debate. 


{ 
| 
i 
| 
{ 


lad FBiecing 


Local and Police Officers Quell 
Attack on Workers 


A violent flare up of strikers and |How many more are to be brought 
sympathizers yesterday afternoon at jin by the officers is uncertain, but 
4.45 o’clock caused more excitement |Several names are on the list. 
than anything that has happened! (for the first time since the strike 
during the several weeks of disturb-|ihe bailing officer last night raised 
ance at Globe Village, where strikers |his price for his work. This had 
made demonstrations in the vicinity |some effect, as it resulted in a num- 
of the mill very frequently. — ber of htose under arrest being lock- 

Workers attacked at the corner of |ed up instead of as heretofore getting 
Main and Union streets last evening |out on bail. 
brought on a spectacular demonstra-| Contrary to published reports 
tion. Officers Butler and Miller who |;here were no shots fired in last| 
were nearby saw men _ attacked evening‘s flare up, and no one was 
and went to their assistance. This ‘seriously hurt. 
| precipitated a general conflict in The 
|which many were involved, but the 
officers came out of it with some of 
the men they went in to get and 
others will be arrested today accord- 
ing to the report. The state potige the local strikers, and they are among 
and eat oiicers worked quickly. those who were lodged in the police | 


| Seventeen arrests were made al- station. They had beaten up men, 
together as a result of the melee. 


| 


demonstration might be de- 
scribed as a fist fight which took on 
the aspect of a mob milling around 
aimlessly. ‘Radicals from West War- 
ten and other mill towns joined with 


oth De, RG 


‘mill is running fait 
bout 700 hands bac 
more applying. 


strikers, have tacitly, if 
’ given up the open shop 


their efforts heretofore, and now, it 
is reported the new demand is that 
they be given back their old jobs 
and that those who have been hired 
since the peginning of the strike be 


This presents about as troublesome 
a demand as the closed shop question, 
| so it appears. 

Arrests followed later in the 
night when the home of Peter Asse- 
lin, 92 Cross street, a worker at the 


mill, was surrounded, 20 feet of fence 
torn down and_ several windows. 


broken. Arrested were Romeo Guer- 
rin and Joseph Mendnonlnuski of 
West Warren. They were charged 
with disturbance. Several others 
were taken into custody by state and 
local police near the home and after 
questioning were allowed to go. 
Later the police arrested 
more in connection with the dis- 
turbance at the Asselin home. One 
of them was ‘Paul ~Vermeire, 27, 
|of 48 School street, vice president 


union. He is charged with destroy- 
ing property and disturbance. The 
others arrested were Stephen Da- 
|mian, 25, of 79 Pleasant street and 
|Frank Bish, 28, of 10 Highland st. 
| They were booked on the same 
charges. State police made the ar- 
|rests after investigating the stoning 
| of the Asselin home. 


M & Ml Association Deplores 


demand, upon which hinged all | 


discharged in favor of the strikers. 


of the Hamilton Local, U. T. W.} 


- 


| There was an overflow meeting of{shown a daily increa 


the M. & M. Association at Hotel 
Columbia last Friday, called espe- 


cially to see how the Association! 


mesos Hamilton Strike 
Special Meeting Held To - 


L 


Discuss Situation 


Effect On Community Considered 


Very Grave 
ery no mill ve 
continue to operate unless all de- 
partments are properly manned. | 
There are two sources from which 


could aid in what the entire commu- people to adequately man these de- 
nity feels is a public duty, namely partments may come—namely, South- 


the Association, in opening the meet-} 
ing stated clearly and in a most in- 


spoke dwelt upon the gravity of the 


the strike. Those present were 
unanimous in deploring the strike 
and affirming their readiness to do 


all” that oucld ‘be done in the circum-; property. ‘To this group of people 


stances. 

‘The following statement, issued 
after the meeting sums up the senti- 
‘ments of the Association:— 

_ “Two weeks have now elapsed 
‘since the walkout of some of the em- 
reals. gt the ee Co. If the 


sult in South- 
ss of em 


settlement of the textile strike that bridge .and outside of Southbridge. 
has disrupted the business of the We are told that the Hamilton Co.) 
town and caused the deepest concern has been very .reluctant to consider’ 


Daniel P.-Bernheim, president of the applications for employment of} 


{people who are not residents of) 


‘| our community to fill positions which 


Southbridge as it prefers to have, 


teresting way the status of the| these jobs filled by Southbridge 
trouble at that moment, and closing; People. However, if these jobs are 
asked for expressions of opinion from| 0t filled immediately by local people 
those present. Several of the mem- the mill management will ‘be forced 
bers spoke, suggesting ideas, all bear-| to hire people from other communi- 
ing on the subject in hand. All who) ties. 


“The iM. & M. believes that there 


Situation and what the community] are employes, probably a considerable 
was losing and still further what it} number, who would like to return to 
‘stood to lose by a continuation of, work but who have not done so be- 


cause of the fear of possible injury 
to themselves, their families, and 
possible damage to their homes and 


the M. & M. considers it to be its 
duty to point out that, under the 
law, every person. has the right to 
work and that he is entitled to and 
shall receive whatever protection the 
exercise of that right demands. 


“While the M. & M. deplores the 
possible necessity of going outside! 


could be filled by Southbridge people, 
it believes nevertheless that the in- 
tered of the many take precedence 


= 


i material, humidity, machine’ types and ad- 
L 


p i plan without a shutdown. The stretch-out ac- 


ina 
fo 


[HE “STRETCH-OUT” ? 


the “streteh-out”? The word has a 
nd. It hints at a placing of human 


of increased dividends. Various labor 
e adroitly exploited the term for their 
eS. 


is the stretch-out in fact what it has 
epresented to be? It is not a method to 
pel | labor to do more work for less pay. It 
ot a new thing, although the public hardly 
d of it until the term came to general at- 
ation. after the adoption of the code and dur- 
ing the strike. The stretch-out is not a system 
ed in a single industry; it exists in industry 
eral. Many assume that a great humani- 
reform would ensue on its abolition, 


toa single operative. When correctly | 
reted, the stretch-out means simply that 
pl inciples of scientific management have 
applied to the operation of an Be pdetes 


stts there are textile workers aio say the | 
tch-out has provided them with the easiest | 
ost agreeable jobs they have ever had, 
in the South there are labor leaders Sie 
nly are content with, but are proud of, | 
in ideniably there have been abuses, especial- | 
the South, in the installation of the 


‘and transitory rather than permanent 
ans There is the warrant of honest 


not cover more than 10 per cent. of the 
e industry. The fact is that every mill al- 
most is a case by itself, The problem of appli- 
ion contains many variables, as differences in | 


stments. Most cases of abuse have arisen 
om disregard of the necessity of patient study 
advance ts determine what is a fair workload 
-machines and operatives. The stretch-out 
5 not be successfully introduced in a day by 
‘simple fiat. 

" But—what is the stretch-out?. Assume a 
: cotton textile plant in the South into 


erect thing would be to study every ma- 
ine, and report on its defects in minute detail. 
e management should wait perhaps two years 
stablish mutual relations of good will and 
dence with the workers. There should fol- 
a conference for the explanation of all con- 
nplated changes. For instance, skilled 
weavers would be separated from unskilled 
“tasks in connection with their looms. Special- 
tion would be the rule. If for decades one 
ver had operated twenty-four looms he 
would be asked to run four times that number, 
consent of the workers, and with the un- 
tanding that after fair trial they might if 
chose go back again to twenty-four. 
Precisely that has been 
n southern mills, resulting in more money, 
contentment, and more ease for the work- 


ers, and better and larger production. . There 
g unionized mills in the South that throughou 
‘the dépression and the strike have run on thi 


; counts for it. 
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Unidentified Persons Hurl 2 Rocks Through Window 
- Of Miss Gauthier’s Apartment; Hamilton Local — 
Head Blames Plant Employes for Episode. 


LEADER DENIES PLANS TO QUIT POSITION: 


‘They Can’t Scare Me,’ Girl Says; Effort to Have 
State Police Removed Refuted; Men Sentenced — 
Or Fined After Thursday Disorders Bailed 


hy ‘Unimpressed by two rocks which last night hurtled 
through a front window of her third-floor apartment at 
658 Main st., Miss Jean Gauthier, president of the Hamil- 
ton local of the United Textile Workers of America, said 
today she would continue to lead ne union strike at the 


t 


| Hamilton Woolen Co. 


“This is a fight to the finish and ee can’t seare me,” 
Miss Gauthier said when questioned about the stoning. 

She denied reports the rocks had been thrown by 
strikers who were dissatisfied with her 
charged the stones had been hurled by workers at the. 


| woolen company. 


Miss Gauthier likewise discounted rumors she would 


resign as head of the local. 


All efforts to arbitrate the walkout, which occurred 
Noy. 14, were at a standstill today a 
Coneiliation and Arbitration announced from. Boston .it 


regime, She 


as the State Board of 


would not return to Southbridge until. requested by one 


of the strike parties. 


The State board said 
awaiting developments in the 
walkout, giving rise to the opinion 
it could make no headway against 
the union demand that all strik- 
ers be returned to their jobs and 
the company’s reported rejection 
of the oe 

Window Broken 

Two large stones were hurled 
through Miss*-Gauthier’s window 
shortly after 6 Dp. m. yesterday. 
| Miss Gauthier reported the ston- 
}ing to police immediately but no 
arrests were made, authorities’ 
having been unable to find any- 
| body in the vicinity of the home. 
The union president, her mother, 
‘and a brother were in the apart- 
| ment when the rocks were thrown. 

Richard Lennihan, president of 
the woolen company, telephoned 
Miss Gauthier last night after he 
had learned of the stoning and 
| volunteered to adjust personally 
l any Spaaeasts ja Sate vite been’ 
(eased. <i ROR ste 

‘Miss Gauthier ‘ahs today the 
“union already had mad> prepara- 
tion to repair the ge when 
Mr. Lennihan called, — -. 

Meet Selectmen 
, A committee from the union 
Leet night met the Board of Select-’ 
‘men in Town hall to discuss the. 
‘strike situation but Miss Gauthier 
li denied any request had been made 
to remove State troopers from. 
Southbridge. 

The stoning of Miss 
apartment was the on 
“which marred the niet 
‘reported there were. 0 disorders. 


authier’ s 
_ episode 


it was 


ees ee 
Hey peal 


sault and battery on ‘Theodore’ 


Savary of 20 Robert st., a woolen 
company employe, the same day. 
He appealed and was released in 
$25 bond for appearance in 
Superior court. 

Assault and battéry charges 
against Joseph Lepare, 18, of 107 


_ Plimpton st., and Armand Beausp- 
Jeil, 18, of Sturbridge, were dis- 


missed but each was sentenced to 
one month in the House of Cor- 
rection on counts of disturbing 
the peace, They appealed and bail 
was fixed at $100 each. : 

- Raoul Dusseault, 18, of 110 
Pine st., also was sentenced to a 
month for disturbance of the 
peace and appealed. Bail was fixed 
at $100. An _ assault charge 
against’.Dusseault was dismissed 
by the court. 

In all, 12 of the 14 men arrest- 
ed ‘following the outbreaks of 
Thursday appealed their sentences 

or fines, Each of the 12 was 


“Able to procure bail before last 


Cross st. Mr. Asselin is employed 
at the 
watchman, 


dent of the Hamilton local, was 
vate 


other. local 


itord, dur- 


ing as afternoon ‘8 


trict court yester 
1e 


night. 

- -Vermiere Bailed | 
Bisong the first admitted to 
bail were the seven taken into 
custody for the stoning | of the 
home of Aristide “Asselin At) 92 


woolen “company as a 


Paul BH, Vermiere, | “yice-presi- 


_ bailed by his 
| Damien, 25, of 969 M: 


ing the 


Liro, P 
his bondsm 

Four me 
Blse found 


ras i 


eS es ee ee ee 


normal police functions to as 
mill owners in strike-breaking 
authority and neglect of sworn 
sponsibility. 


|. “Your action is all the more » 
¥ : \ culiar when one realizes th 
i] 


Bri. X ae tert there exists within the State De= 
[State Federation of Labor in Sharp Letter to ly, (i siison‘or conciation and at 
‘Requests ‘Strike Breaking’ Constabulary Leave > Oe 
| Southbridge, Dudley, Ludlow, and Other Centers — | 
CHARGE PRIVATE BUSINESS IS SUBSIDIZED — [eoanse’ fr snen s civision tune 


bitration which would seem to be 
‘the agency to whom the Governor 
Yeh i tions it is necessary for its offi-. 
Note Signed by Watt Says Troopers are Needed On | <ials to have the confidence or at) 


_ Highways and to Prevent Crimes of Violence; ties involved. It is because you: 
oh ae , feel that they are lacking in this 


| Suggests Governor Replace Labor Officials Sasehtial that vou turned aaa 
yi ? ; Raa : to the hoofs of police noraeen 
‘By United Press na crush a strike? 
-. BOSTON, Dec. 10—The Massachusetts State Fede- “May we suggest that if yo 
negaatrs y re : lack confidence in the Labor D 
ration of Labor today protested to Gov. Ely against thew. | artment omcials, hon pon aan 
‘use of State Troopers as “strike breakers” in Southbridge, 

Dudley, Ludlow and other communities. 


|self selected, you would bette 
| serve your oath of office by ie 
jing them with. other officials 7 


(Miss Jean Gauthier, president of » the Hamilton | whom you and the people of this 
Bee Ve R realth can hh he. 
‘local, told The News Saturday that local strikers did not Be sie cc here: ORE of an 


“The Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor requests you to 
|restore respect in American inl- 
stitutions and in the rae 


want State troopers to leave Southbridge until the strike 
here is settled.) 

oe Ely was not at the State House today, and hence 
no comment was forthcoming. / as 
0 “We protest against the diversion of public funds to 
‘subsidize private business in the violation of the textile 
‘strike agreement,” read the letter, signed by Robert ok 
‘Watt, legislative agent for the federation. 
‘4 “We realize that representations may have been 
made to you that the presence of the State police serve to 
‘maintain public order. If such representations were made 
‘we regret that no notice was afforded to citizens affected 
‘to present their side of the case before you ordered the 


‘State constabulary, into action.” 


setts brand of law and order b 
calling off the strike breakin 
troopers.”’ f | 

x * * *€ f | 


Progress to Arbitrate 
Strike is at Standstill 


Work was resumed at the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Co. today after a 
quiet week-end which saw no 


~ ME tho it 
e-y WaPo! 
Os 3% eat 


Strikers Storm Southbrid; 


WOMAN ATTACKS TROOPERS 
‘Enraged at being herded to the rear 
ranks of the crowd in front of the sta- 
|tion, Miss Violet. Lajeunesse, a ‘striking 


oa) ho , employe, attacked three state. troopers. 
Mi ILL W RKER According to witnesses, officers were 
VaR ‘forced to drag the woman to a patrol 


, “wagon by her hair. She was booked on 
‘Woman Attacks 3 State 


Ely to remove them from the mills. 


troopers be sent to the mills. 


would turn to secure a speedy set- — 


least the tolerance of the two par-4_ 


vil 


Y bbs tact Fe Sac 
nesday afternoon, — 

Pee Aa z 
Strikers resume 


ing at 6 a. m. b 
in the vicinity of 


number of 
ual Bee ae 
The company reported it had 
680 persons on the payroll, am in- 


‘crease of 11 over the number on 


the firm’s roster when the plant. 
closed Friday afternoon. — 
Home Sineared — ay 
The only disorder during the} 
chilly week-end was reported in| 
Fiskdale where the  recently- 
painted home of Wilfred Reeves, 
a Hamilton foreman, was smeared. 
with black paint. Be. f 
Authorities made no progress! 
toward finding the persons who. 
stoned the home of Miss Jean 
Gauthier at 658 Main st. last Fri- — 
day night. Miss.Gauthier is presi- — 
dent of the Hamilton local of tex- 
tile union, Bag 
- Miss Gauthier said today she 
knew of no new devélopments in 
efforts to settle the walkout and 
intimated she had no present in- 
tention of recalling the State _ 
Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration to Southbridge. The board 
indicated Saturday it would not 
return here unless summoned by | 
either the union or the Hamilton | 
management. yee ae 
Case. Continued 
Judge Louis O, Rieutord, sit-| 
ting in Distriet court today, con- | 
tinued wntil Friday a charge of| 
disturbing the peace preferred 
against Mrs. ‘Agnes Slota, 37, of: 
62 Union st., by State police. Mrs. 
Slota was removed from the pick- 


ra 
ie 


+ 


H 
i 


‘ 


/et line at the mill last. Monday, 


troopers having claimed she had 
shouted loudly at workers as they 
entered the plant to resume work. 
Three Worcester locals of the 
United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica Saturday voted moral and fi- 
nancial support for strikers in 
Southbridge and Dudley. | 
Transportation of non-union 
workers to and from work was 
condemned by the three locals. 


| no jurisdiction over the conduct of the 
state police and that it is up to Gov. 


In anticipation of additional troubl 
tomorrow, Police Chief Ulric Brault 
asked tonight that all available state 


Besides Miss Lajeunesse, those arrest- 


* ee * 


ernor, “what happened before 


ously was to the. strife which occurre 
during the recent textile strike. i 


WHAT COUNCIL SAYS 


e 


| “We all remember,” said the Gov- 
when 

outsiders got into those towns for their 
e|own amusement.” His reference obvi- 


ies 
LS 


The labor council asserted that if the 


’ 
} 


‘a charge of assault and battery. 
- What precipitated the trouble which 
- Troopers During Melee 
Lasting Hours 


| [Special Dispatch to The ¥ 
strikers on icket 
‘police headquarte 
“hours late to 


| led to the arrest of the six strikers at 


the close of work today has not yet 


‘peen determined. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the loyal workers apparently 
had organized for, their own protection 


hey approached the mill gates this 
srning in groups of 20 to 50, 


afternoon 


in’-which ‘the 


Iso demanded 


| 


ed this afternoon were Miss Anna Lady-| Governor desired watt = 
ka, 40, of 50 School ‘street; Miss Paulette} normal Re ye ind poe 3 ea the j 
Rid eet ef ae crt ane a state board of arbitration and concilia-| 
ee ee tion, instead of “strike-breaking police-| 
Vecchia, 24, of 16 Wardwell court and } 


4 men” should pe sent, id 

§ ) reet. A ; ea) 
Joseph Paul, 33, of 91 Cross sicpet -Answering that charge the Governor j 
1 

i] 


All were charged with disturbing the ‘said: “The services of the arbitration 


dere board have been offered in all cases 

State troopers, characterized by the where there has heen difficulty between 
exectitive. council of the state branch, mill owners and their employes, The: 
‘American Federation of Labor, as|board is at the call of any who desire 
“strike breaking state policemen,” will|it.” } i 
be kept on duty in Southbridge and 
Dudley, Goy. Ely said last. night 
long as local officials need them.” 

Replying to the demand of the labor! 
organization for the 


He said that he will not make 2! 
“as|formal reply to the protest of the lavor | 
group which protested against. ‘the 
é diversion of public funds to subsidize 
the withdrawal of the|private business in violation of the tex-— : 
troopers and their assignment to “the|tile strike agreement,” and declared, 
work of apprehending criminals in-|So many crimes of violence remain 
stead of coercing ‘citizens,” the Govef-|unsolved, when highway patrol is ; 
0? BONG t eS ___,. }essential for public safety, when # pron 
The state police are not trying 1 |inent citiien in @ fashionable Flom | 
break a strike or anything like it. munity has to telephone Washington for 
They are not there to interfere with ordinary police protection “to save his. 
any worker, They went to help local daughter fr or ikidhepers, ower believe 
authorities maintain order Zne¥ | that any one who diverts normal police 
them. <. a vais neve | functions to‘ assist mill owners in sirike 


He added that the troopers were sent! reaking is guilty of misuse of his ex- 
to the: towns where industrial strikes ecutive authority and neglect of sworn 
are in progress _ Tes lity.” Aha ee we 


€! because local autho 


ties; 


| 


ky PR piouscerient of the shutdown meant at least temporary unemployment for the 
The mill usually employs 1,000 | 
workers on two shifts, although the payroll on occasion has risen as high as 1,200. 

a. Richard Lennihan, president of the company, said the cessation of operations was 
4 


i persons who were on the 


rd 


ia 


grap! 


to the strike of union employes at the mill. 
1 week late tomorrow afternoon. 

The notice, given jointly to employes of the concern and to its customers by tele- 
, said the firm’s departments were disorganized almost completely and that. it 


* 


ol es its plant eee ar ite, The order became effective at 3:30 p. m. 


company payroll today. 


‘wou be impossible to fill orders under strike conditions. 


fi 
r 


* 


Mey entt 


‘elsewhere for manufacture. 


‘3 Officials of the company gave no indication of the duration of the shutdown and 
did not comment as to whether it would be permanent insofar as Southbridge is con- 


eee 


| their homes. 


_ Announcement of the decision to cease manufacture of woolen goods was not. 


ae The contents of Mr. Lennihan’s telegram to customers, which was tad to em-— 


bees was as follows: 


oe arrest of a Hamilton 


a ssault marred i 


do the mass 
‘in front of Police headquar- 
ters yesterday, when 
Mi pickets gathered to protest 
f the | ‘alleged roughness of 

tate troopers in arresting 
our women anda man at 
the mill. No disturbances 


e age? ended © 


7 


ate hi 


jected to its third strike since Labor Day. 
tinued operation to the best of our ability in the face of violence and other most diffi- 

conditio:: ,° Certain of-oar- departments” ‘are-now almost ‘completely - ihn, Sane Py 
yesterday there was further serious violence to employees. 


“Therefore, we are regretfully obliged to close down our mill. Deliveries, as speci-” 
sed in your orders, have béen made impossible by these strike conditions. 
refer to cancel your orders. If, however, you will accept very late deliveries, and so 
ae us, we will endeavor to arrange for the manufacture elsewhere, of as much of 
1e “merchandise on order, a as s practicable. Wire answer, collect.” r 


‘| The worker arrested 
: Jennie Labonte, 37, of 13 Ballard 


of . 
calm : 
hich otherwise had follow- ' 
demonstration 


£50 * 


dat 


te demon last night. af- | 


nion mee ing in Pilsudski Ie, 


he company, in its telegram, said it had continued to operate in the face of vio- 
fer te and other difficult conditions. The wire cited yesterday’s disturbance at the mill 
as one of the contributory causes of the cessation of activity. 
Mr. Lennihan said in the notice to customers that if they were willing to accept 

ry late deliveries he would endeavor to place as many of their orders as practicable ‘ 


‘Foremen and other executives were caliad into the office building of the company ™ 
wh ere news of the immediate closing of the plant was imparted to them. 
“crossed Mill st. to give the information to workers who were about ready to depart to 


“As you may know from press reports, Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc., has been sub- 
For the past several weeks we have con- 


| 
is Mrs. 


ct., who is charged with assault- 
ing a woman striker as she (Mrs. 
Labonte) was leaving the mill for 
-lunch. 

Mrs. Labonte was released un- 
der $50 bond for her appearance 
in District court here tomorrow. 


| M,. Burnham. 

| State troopers said the roubte 
the plant started yesterday 
when pickets attempted to pass 


gate. 


The strike would have entered its | 


Bond was furnished by Raymond . 


the deadline which they, have es- 
tablished 20 feet from the main | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 


They then 


You may 


The movement of the body at- | 


tracted troopers near the upper 


mill gate opposite the company: 


office and they hurried to the 
scene, 

Police charged the pickets were 

attempting to release their 
oner and the other four persons | 
were arrested. 
The incident happened. about 
/10 minutes after the whistle had 
sounded at 3:30 p. m. to signal) 
the end of the day’s work. 

Indignant at what they ‘called 
the i fee are oa used 

‘ gees constabul 


yur won i & 
nto. ; 


pris-| 


{ 
| 


in ar-| 


Meet Miss Gauthier 
they walked along the side- 
yalk on Main st., cheering and 
singing, they Visine mat by Miss. 
Jean Gauthier, president of Ham-. 
ilton Local 2324 of the ‘United 
Textile Workers of Amenigas who 
was returning from a trip to ter= 
ritory surrounding Southbridge to 
obtain food for the strikers. 

The pickets informed Miss 
Gauthier of the reason for ‘their 
‘march, saying it was a protest 
against the yigor shown by he 
troopers. f 

Miss’ Gauthier and other offi- 
cials of the union then went. to 
headquarters to assist in procur- 
ing bond for the prisoners. 

Many Women March 

The pickets, nearly two- -thirds 
‘of them women, continued | their. | 
‘march and congregated in front 
ofthe Main st. driveway which 
leads to the police station. Three 
tocal officers stood at the entrance 
‘to the drive but. no attempt was” 
made to pass them, although the 
shouting and calling continued. 

After they had stood there, for 
fabout 10 minutes, 20 State troop- 
erg emerged. from the Police ee 
tion and walked down the driv 
telling the pickets io keep moy- 
ing. The pickets obeyed, putsdtd: 
| not leave the vicinity of head- 
Scan Instead, they paraded. 


AS 


through the square. + 

No riot sticks wete used by 
droopers to start the pickets mov~ 
ing. Local police did not bring out | 
-riot guns and prepare to use them. 
in’ case an attempt at a jail deliv- 
| ery were made, as senate in pub: 
“lished articles, 

One Arrested 


The pickets marched about the 
square. in an orderly fashion Aly 
though .one man, Joseph Paul, 
of 91 Cross st., was arrested by 
Trooper Walter J. McDonnell on 
a disturbance charge after he alleg- 
edly had raised his. voice while | 
parading. He later was admitted 
to. $25 bond for appearance 1 ‘Dis- 
trict court tomorrow, tir ae 

eo ae remarks concerning: the’ 


Bea 


station as 
union bi tale ake ede ort 9 
for bailing the prisoners. Mrs. | 
‘Mary Donoyan Hapgood, widely 
‘known in labor cireles, was among 
‘those at headquarters. ag 

AlL were admitted to bond within 
jan hour after their arrests and as 
they emerged from. bs) but ding, 
singly and pairs, they were 
ey cheers by - the pick: 
p Mees he ast Wn sons Bi 


——T 


eC ee 


any FLY UPS 


To Stay Out 


‘Miss Gauthier said following 
the meeting the strikers had re- 

mained firm in their intention not 
to return to work. 


Miss Gauthier Gye today. Mrs. 
Skowrori had-been obliged to see 
a physician last night to secure 
medical attention for a_ badly 
bruised wrist. The wrist allegedly 
was hurt while the woman was in 
the hands of the troopers. 


Those arrested in addition to 
Mrs. Skowrori and Paul included 
Anna Ladyka, 40, of 50 School st., 
and Nick Veshia, 24, of 16 Ward- 
well ct., who were taken into cus- 
tody by Trooper Barbozza, who 
also arrested Mrs. Skowrori, ou 
charges of disturbing the peace. 
They were bailed in $25 and told 
to appear in court tomorrow. » 


Violet Lajeunesse, 49, of 28 
Collier st., will face the most 
serious charge tomorrow, assault 
on Trooper Stronnieck while he 
was attempting to arrest her. She 
was brought to headquarters by 
Sergt. McGuinness and the troop- 
er and was pov to bail UF 
$b-Ops ine 
‘Pickets Get Coftee 


The sixth arrest of the day was 
that of Pauline Ridirigue, 20, of 
679 Main st., 
by Trooper McDonnell on a dis- 
turbanee count. Her bail also was 
fixed at $25. ; 

Picketing the was 


at plant 


|peaceful this morning as wer aene 


entered the plant. 


The company said 694 persons, 
jincluding office help and guards, 
were on its payroll today, an in- 
crease of 14 over the 680 report- 
ed yesterday. Union officials said 
they had not estimated as yet this 
week the number working in the 
mit ; 

Miss Gauthier said arrange- 
pickets coffee twice daily at, Pil- 
sudski hall. Coffee will be served 
at 7 
p. ™m. 

The 
quested that merchants and resi- 
dents who desire to contribute 
either food or clothing to strikers 
eoury her at her home telephone 


who was picked up, 


ments had been made to give | 


a. m. and from 12:30 to 2 


union president also re-. 


and she will make arrangements 


| to collect the artigles ss tam ae 


bo taatiqs 


LOCAL oTnIkE 


Governor Srlinte Charters | 
_— Of Local Labor Units 
|. May be Revoked 


. CHARGES VIOLATION 


‘Says Provisions of 7-A 
Are Disregarded By 
Hamilton Strikers 

By United Press 

BOSTON, Dec. 11—Gov. 
Joseph B. Ely, in a stinging 
rebuke to Robert J. Waitt, 
‘legislative agent of the 
Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor, today charged 
the strike at the Hamilton 


‘tile strike agreement on the 
part of the federation with 
the resultant prospect that 


charters would be revcked. 


The Governor’s sizzling 
to the labor leader. was in reply 
to a message Mr. Watt sent to the 
State House yesterday demanding 
(the jyithdrawal of State arpepors 
‘dvom strike areas, - 3 
? Goy. Ely said he practically had 
reached the conclusion that some 
‘of the men. who claim to repre- 
sent labor are doing it more harm 
than good and that they incite 
difficulties without obtaining sat- 
lisfactory results for those: whom 
they claim to represent, 

Businesses Leave State 


The State’s Chief Executive 
blasted policies promulgated by 
labor which, he said, during the 


past few years seem to have re-'| sending out of this Commonwealth 


|sulted in driving from the Com- | 


monwealth industries which 
js sega have provided employment 
Many men and woman, had 


6 flatly denied troopers were 
ng used as strike breakers and 
said they were affording protec- 
tion to the citizens of communt- 
here they had been sent at 
uest of local. authorities. 

retort » to ‘Mr. 
A dontedenngs with 
of Conciliation 


Woolen Co. in’ Southbridge 
was “illegal” and that there 
has been violation of the tex- | 


letter | 


“AG ILLEGAL | 


not disclo the suggested peace | 


|plan, | 


Gov. ; 
Ely’s 
Sir: 

“It is not 
|Pay a great 
‘letters addressed to me evidently 
for 


Eily’s Letter 
Mr. letter follows: 


“Dear 


purposes of public consump- 
tion as was yours by reason of its 
publication prior t@ its reaching 
my desk; but as the contents rais- 
ed a question of -pubtic policy, it 
seems to me that a public reply 
is warranted, 

“The State police are not used 
as strike breakers as vou allege 
but for the protection of citizens 


the request of the local 
ties. It is far 
say that. public 


authori- 
from the mark to 
funds are heing 


in violation of a textile 
agreement. These men are on 
duty to preserve order and tor no 
other purpose, If J am correctiy 
informed there has been yidlation 
of the textile strike agreement ujp- 
on the part of your organization 
and those whom you claim to re- 
present, and there is #t the pre- 
sent time prospect that charters 
will be revoked because of such 
violations, 


Must Protect Alt 


“Tt has seemed to me for some 
time from your public utterances 
and your. political 
your attempts to dictate the per- 
sonnel of the Division of Labor and 
Industry, that you have lost touch 
‘of the broad purposes of that de- 
partment and the obligation which 
the Chief Executive owes, hy rea- 
‘son of his oath and the laws of the 
Commonweath, to protect all the 
people of Massachusetts and to 
treat them with equal justice. My 


|} imagination is sufficiently, elastic 


and active to about reach the con- 
clusion that some of the men who 
claim to represent labor are doing 
them more harm than: good, that 


| you incite difficulties without ob- 
| taining 


for 
to, repre- 
The policies which you have 


satisfactory results 
those whom you claim 
sent. 


| presumed 


during the last few 
years seem to haye resulted in 
a large number of businesses 
which in remaining here could 
have furnished reasonable em- 
ployment’'to a great number of 
men and women. My imagination 
is sufficiently elastic to appreciate 
that the policies which you have 
pursued have enabled you to 
maintain your job while others 
were losing theirs, but no one in 
this “community or any other 
seems to have sufficient goupane 
to tell it to you. 


h “One of the paragraphs of your 
letter seems. to inflame th 1k 
d wo 


customary for me to | 


e f attention to | i 
deat or ene and being conducted by a minor- | 


of the yarious communities and at} 


used to subsidize private business | 


strike | ; mes 4 : 
'| various communities in their daily 


methods ‘and | 


Strike is Megal iy nd hia 


" 
Z 


sticks; are intimidating the peace-] 
loving citizens of various com- 
munities. This is decidedly wn- 
true, The fact is that in the Ham: 
ilton mill there are.606 employes 
at work, that your strike is illegal | 


ity of the employes contrary to’! 
the provisions of 7-A and in the’ 
face Of collective bargaining, The. 
arbitration board has offered a 
proper solution to this difficulty 
and agreeable to the Federal au- 
thorities and agreeable to the na- 
tional Jeaders of the textile 


| union. 


“The Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, has been active and 
reasonably successful in settle- 
ments of labor differences in this | 
Commonwealth during the last. 
few weeks. The use of State po- 
lice at the request. of local an- 
thorities im order to preserve or- 
der and protect the citizens of the 


occupations hag nothing whatever 
to do with the functioning of that 
board and you and those whom 
you control should be willing to 
sit down to work out a peacetnl 
solution to the difficulties which 
have arisen. i 
Abilities are Great? eet 

“T am forced to believe that the 
yenom of your Jetter rests upon 
your inability to dictate my ap- 
pointments and not wpon any just © 


cause of complaint against them 


as through the performance of 
their duties, perhaps a considera- 
tion which you personally haye. 
been shown during the four years 
of my administration, both in the 
conduct of the Department of La- 
bor and Industry and in the selec- 
tion of you personally for vari- 
ous committee assignments of re- 
sponsibility, has led you to be- 
lieve your abilities greater than 
they really should be appraised 
and has led you into’ thinking that. 
you are an indispensable ‘part of 
the government of thin Com- 
mMonwealth. : 


“Tn closing let me, say to you 
that the people of this” Common- 
wealth will haye no respect for 
American institutions if the- gov- 
ernment is to be dictated to by 
any particular part of the com-j} 
munity to the end that it fails to) 
preserve law and order which aré | 
the fundamentals of a aupeenerul 
community, i | 

“Signed, Joseph B. Bly.” ay 
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the mill will affect nearly every 
of the 16,000 inhabitants. 


mt 


poard of sélectmen,,’ said tonight he 

‘would call a° Special town meeting © 
appropriate further money for the wel-| 
fare department because of the exe 
ected drain, 

Frederick W. Rowley, 83, of South. 
street, now retired, who. for more than 
60 years was @ foreman of the wool 
sorters at the mill, said tonight that, 
when both sides.in the confroversy use 
their cool, reasoh the mills: will be 
opened again. Hé/ is one ‘of the few 
optimists in: the town...» 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president ‘of. the 
Jocal UL T. W..A.) and? leader. of .the 
» strike, said the} the announcement of 
‘the ‘closing of the mills “came asa 
surprise to her: She said’ that: picket 
Ines will be withdrawn ‘at once, 


ROOPERS, TO REMAIN 
es. troopers. will, remain heres until 
further orders from the Governor. Sev-| 
oe hundred ‘pickets were on duty. to- 
; despite the severe cold. . “Mrs. 
Sennic Malade: Labonte “was arrested 
gharged with assault ‘on one of -bhe. 
women pickets: ie 
Th a letter dated Dec, fe setnapary 
Watt; charging’ “that state . troopers 
5 had seen used as strikebreakers at Dud- 


OUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 10—Strikes. ley, Southbridge, . Ludlow .. and . ‘other 


| | FURTHER STATES 
f es Weep as “They: 


Money for Christmas 


pecial Dispatch to The Herald] 


J; Edwards Demers, chairman of the i 


"One of Those re ee 
“ADdec..e Victories 3 ¢ | 
Of what benefit is it to labor to bring 
about the closing of a mill throwing 
hundreds of workers out of employment? 
It is reported that when the Hamilton 
Woolen Company closed its mill at 
Southbridge yesterday because of the 


been conducted, the labor leaders set 
up a claim that they had won a victory. 
They had forced the closing of the mill 
doors. That was what they had been 
trying to do. 


than defeat, 

The strikers hoped to halt .operations 
in the mill temporarily while they dic- 
tated terms on which work might be 
reduced. They apparently did not con- 


mill closed for good and all. Yet, ac- 
cording to Richard Lennihan, president 


_ communities called ‘ on Gov, Bly “‘to 
“labor troubles reached an UES re tlhe state police back to work apr, 


oo climax here tonight with theprenending criminals. instead of co- 


after 120 years Ofercing citizens.” 

eens a eration the mills Gov. Ely's reply. was as follows: 

ly continuous op The state police are not used as 
of the Hamilton Woolen Company afe) tice preakers aS you allege, but for 
a4 e closed, which means that nearly|the protection of the: citizens of the 
; will be thrown out of) various, communities and. at the. re- 
ie: “quest of ‘the local authorities. 
rf Tt has seemed to me for some time 
e following telegram was act from yo Pe public utterances and your 
C milton Woolen! "political. methodsand your attem 
ustomers oe a Bs di¢tate the personnel of the divi- 
any today: ‘sion of labor and ‘industries that you 
oe you.may know from press Te- | hag lost sight, of the broad policies 

ortis, the Hamilton Woolen Company, | of Lyte department tocol, Sapa onnen 

third | tion which. the chief executive ow §| 

Ine., ies) heen prae tee past to protect all the. people of Massa~ 
strike since Labor day chusetts and to treat them with equal 
several weeks we have continued 
lopetation to the best of our ability in 


justice. 
SOME HURTING LABOR 
e of violence and: other gest 
aimout conditions. 


My imagination is sufficiently elas- | 
tic and active to reach the conten | 
that some of the.men who claim to | 

m >ARTMENTS DISORGANIZED represent labor are doing it more 

ertain of our departments are NOW) parm than good, that you incite dif- 

am most completely disorganized and palsy without obtaining results gs 

ther serious ose whom you claim represent. 

edie ter hes we The policies. which you have pur- 
ar “e. regretfully obliged to close down 
our ‘mill. Deliveries, ‘as specified in 
your orders, have been made impos- 


sued during the last few years seem 
to have resulted in sending out ‘of 
sible py these strike conditions. 
“You may prefer to cancel your 


this commonwealth a large number of | 
businesses which if remaining here| 
could have furnished reasonable em- 
‘ployment to a great number of men 

Tf, however, you will accept 

ate deliveries, and so advise us, 

endeavor to arrange for the 

ture elsewhere of .as much 


and women. My imagination is suf- 
ficiently elastic to appreciate that the 
policies which you have pursued have 
enabled you to maintain your job while 
fothers were losing theirs,—but no one 
in this community or any other seems 
to have sufficient courage to tell it 
to you. 

Ane of the paragraphs of your let-) 
ter seeks to inflame the working men 
and women of this state by endea- 
voring to represent that flying squad- 
rons, and public servants on horse- 
back with night sticks, are intimidat-_ 
ing the peace loving citizens of the’ 
various communities, 


DECIBEDLY UNTRUE 


This is decidedly untrue. The fact 
is that in the Hamilton mills there| 
are 606 employes ‘at‘work, that your | 
strike is illegal and being conducted 
‘by a minority of the employes con- 
trary to ‘the provisions of 7-A and in 
the face of collective bargaining. The | 
abritration board has offered a proper 
and reasonable solution to this diffi- 
eulty and agreeable to the federal | 


esident. 

rh ‘sudden aabanieaeaent came al- 
st at the same time that Gov. Ely) 
ie public in: Boston a letter to Rob-/ 

| J. Watt, secretary of the Massachu~ 
tate Federation of Labor, attack- 
att’s charges that state troopers). 


ursuing policies. ‘which ‘“‘seem to 
resulted in sending out of. this 
nonwealth a large number of pusi- 
and declared that, particularly 

case of the ‘Hamilton Woolen 
y labor troubles, the strike “45 


aha’ being “oon ducted by a mi- tional leaders of the textile union. 


Tam forced to. believe that the 


400. 


of_the company, that’ will be the result 
if the strikers persist in their demands. 
Their “victory” will thus be turned into 
defeat. 

Who suffers most ‘Detamee of this “vic- 
‘tory’? ; 

Yesterday 680 persons were at work in| 
the mill, The strikers numbered about. 
An organized minority, they took 
the jobs from the majority who wanted 
to work. One of the news despatches 
says that among these people were 
those who were reduced to tears as they 
thought of loss of wages and resort to 
the town’s welfare rolls at the beginning 
of the Christmas season. They were the 
| principal victims in what may properly |' 
be described as a labor war, using the): 


labor against labor. 

The town of Southbridge is a heavy)! 
loser because of this “victory” 
minority. among a group of its wage 
earners. It faces the immediate neces- 
| Sity of providing for a large addition to, 


assistance. 


been in existence for more than a cen-| 
tury. Its mill has been in nearly con- 
tinuous operation during all that time. 
It has been one. of the chief instrumen-| 
talities in the prosperity of the town. 
Because of it, many not employed in 
the mill have peen able to earn a Hye) 
lihood. 

Such a concern with the passage of 
the years becomes more than a business. 
It is an essential part of the life of the) 
whole community. In this case, it may, 
be put out of existence or driven away 
‘because of the tyranny of a minority of 
its employees, If that be the result of 
‘the strike, it may be said with truth that 


authorities and agreeable to the na-|the majority who wanted to work, the 


minority themselves, their Southbridge 


of the employes contrary to the 
sions of TA and in the face of col- 
bargaining.” 

TRAGEDY FOR TOWN 

e closing of the Hamilton woolen 
s regarded as the greatest tragedy 
history of Southbridge. Workers 


yhen they realized that the Christ-. 
: m will find them. without em- 


venom of your letter rests’ upon your 


and not upon any just cause of com-. 
plaint against them as to the per-- 
formance of their duties. Perhaps 
the consideration: ‘which you person- 
ally have been shown during the four 
years of my administration, both in 
the conduct of the department of la- 
bor and industries and in’ the selec-. 
tion of you’ personally for ‘various j 
oyment or pe ie Merchants, town committee assignments of. responsi- 
ficials and bu and “professional bility, has led you to believe that. 
of the town i your abilities: are greater, than “has © 

as 


closing of really should . 


be, appraised, an 

led you int jain that you a 
‘ an indispensable ee 
ment of this commonwealth, 9 


neighbors engaged in other occupations, 


inability to. dictate my appointments gnq the town. of Southbridge will be 


losers in greater degree than will the 
company. i 
.The strikers celebrated their “victory” 


as the mills closed. It is probable that, 
in the zero tempera ture of the morn- 


there 2 may be victories worse than 


1g after, they “Ter "the fact that 
def 


f 


Pye | 

im Se 
’ 

=: 


violence with which a strike there had j 


But it is likely to prove 
~:|one of those victories which are worse 


template the prospect of having the 


term in a new sense, a war waged by|| 


of al 


‘the numbers of its people in need of 
It is threatened with the 
loss of one of its two chief industries. 
The Hamilton Woolen Company has) 


a tA Shee. 


Bantkuolliee Plung d in 
Pre-Christmas Gloom — 
Over Action 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 12—This tow , 
is shrouded in gloom today following 
announcement that the. Hamilton 
Woolen Company, victim of three strikes. 
since Labor day, will be closed “after 
nearly 120 veare® of continuous ‘opera~ 
| tion. 

The closing affects nearly” all of ° 
16,000 inhabitants of the -town and 
coming within two weeks of Christmas, 
the action of the management is made 
even more tragic. 

There is little hcpe in the town that 
a change of decision on the part of t 
management may vesult in reo) ening o 
the mills, Announcement of Richard 
Lennihan, president of the company, 
was definite and was made not as a| 
statement to the genera! public, but to 
customers of the mills. It informs t: em 
that they may wish to cancel or ers, 
put, if they will accept late deliveries, 
attempts. will be made to arrange for 
manufacture elséwhere. 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president of the 
local union ofthe U. T W., w 
paring a statement to be issued ater 
to day e 
“The closing followed directly. yon the i 
letter of Gov. Ely in reply to charges | 
by Robert J. att, secretary of the A. F. 
ef L. The Governor charged that pols 
icies pursued. by Watt “seem to ‘have 
resulted in sending out of this common~ 
ita a. larg enumber of businesses 
{ which,’ if remaining here, could have 
’ furnished reasonable employment to a 
| great number of men and women.” He 
also said the present strike is illegal 4 
‘and being conducted by a minorit ror) 
the employes.. L 

Miss Gauthier, on hearing of x 1ill’s 
| announcement, said a da Ines W on 


— 


State Board Will 
Attempt to Find 
Cause of Walkout 


Hearing Will Open at 10 A. M. in Town Hall Friday; 
Board Will Summon Witnesses and Take Testimony 
Under Oath as Last Recourse in Strike Muddle 


MAY REACH TRUCE BEFORE INVESTIGATION 


Conciliation Body to Meet Strike and Mill Heads In 
Private Karly in Morning; Union Leader Denies 
Strike is Illegal; Pickets March, 1 Arrested 


Using its last recourse, the State Board of Concilia- 
ition and Arbitration, after a conference today in Boston, 
ordered a public hearing to be held in Southbridge Friday 
as a means of determining the cause of the strike at the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. and to place responsibility for its 
continuance. 

In its sweeping investigation of the walkout, cul- 
minated yesterday when the plant abruptly ceased Op- 
erations for an indefinite period, the board will summon 
witnesses before it and take testimony under oath as a 


public record, 
The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. in Town hall. 
Chairman Edward Fisher today said that before the 
investigation began, the board would make another ef- 
fort to settle the walkout. Union leaders and the plant 
management will be asked to confer early in the morn- 
ing and if no settlement results, the hearing will be | 


started. 
The board had indicated when it was here Nov. 16, 
itwo days after the strike had been called, it might have 


“| mill had ceased. A few employes 


entered today to complete work 
necessary to closing. 

Miss Gauthier asserted the 
pickets would be relieved hourly 
during the cold weather and that 
| union members would be divided 
jinto teams so the plant might not 
ibe left unwatched during daylight 
|hours. 

' About 30 pickets were on guard 
at the mill at 6:30 a. m. when @ 


‘ 
brief scuffle resulted in the arrest 
lof Anthony Stypulkowski, 21, of 


i 

| 

1110 Sturbridge rd., for assaulting 
i 


TT CHANGES 


q i 


lan officer and disturbance of the ¢ 
Says Wage Earners Want 


peace. 
Awaits Dickens + ees © 
Miss Gauthier, when questioned Conciliation and Not 


|regarding her willingness to as Last-Ditch Fight 
‘sent to another attempt to arbi- 
DISPUTES DEPLORED: 


trate the strike, said she could 
Asserts Governor Seeks 


|give no statement until after her 
lconference with Mr, Dickens, 


| She indicated there would be 2 3 | 
little hope for any settlement if To Discredit Persons | i 
|the return to work hinged on a He Cannot Coerce | | 
iproposal she said the company 
i] 


jmade when the State board was i Special Correspondence 


jhere last week, She said the com- BOSTON, Dec. 12— Robs 
ert J. Watt, coabebiny tease 
urer of the Massachusett 
State Federation of Labor, | 
struck back at Gov. Ely, 
charging that his policy ea 
to discredit “fon any prer} 
tense” those he could nog. 
coerce or control. : 
Watt’s 800-word open letier to 
the chief executive prolonged the 
lcontroversy which began with) 
: A i lwatt’s < r 
Mr, Fisher, in announcing Fri- Bp papel Oe ut eat aaa ‘I 
|day’s hearing, asked the co-opera- | ES S 
(tion of all public-spirited citizens crea ae et of “Hly's iat 
in Southbridge in an effort to find | “ven ; s 
a solution of the strike problem, bis nebo e of conti 
. Office to be O : 
; Meteo earners in Massachusetts seek in- 
stead of any last-ditch fighting,’ 
Watt’s letter concluded. 
He classed some of the Goy- 


jpany had agreed to take strikers 
|\back if nofle of those employed in 
lthe plant at the time were dis- 
|}placed and if the firm were not 
(obliged to re-hire those whion 
|members who had been. brought 
into court as a result of strike dis- 
\turbances, She said acceptance of 
isuch conditions of return were in- 
|tolerable, indicating the union 
it must stand behind those 
who had been inyolved in trouble | 
jand ascertain their jobs were 
waiting for them. 


felt 


The -woolen company did not 
amplify its statement of yesterday 
concerning the shutdown other | 


| to resort to the drastic step of a public hearing. 


Members of the board indicated at that time they 
would continue endeavors to conciliate differences even 
during the hearing. Should no. agreement be reached, the 
board will weigh the testimony it receives and submit 
through the press a. written report which will place blame 
for the strike and its continuance. 

The board explained it will rely on publie opinion 
after ws report to effect a resumption of relations be- 
tween workers and the owners of the mill, the board itself 
having no authority to issue orders which will force the 
strikers to return to the plant or compel-the management 
to re-hire them. i aly sin 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president of Hamilton Local 
9324 of the United Textile Workers of America, today 
disputed the claim made by Gov. Joseph B. Ely yesterday 
that the strike in Southbridge was illegal. She said condi- 
tions at the plant had warranted the walkout. 

Gov. Ely. questioned by the United Press today, de-| 
clined to amplify his assertion of yesterday concerning 
the local strike. ‘‘to communicate today with Jos- 

Miss Gauthier imdicated today | eph Sylvia of Pawtucket,’ R. Ts 
she did not know what policy the}New England organizer of the 
local union would follow as a re-|union, and Horace Riviere, inter- 
sult of the shutdown until she|national vice-president of the 
had had opportunity later today union, both of whom have inter- 
to confer with Tra Dickens ofjested themselves in the South- 
Worcester, central Massachusetts] bridge situation. i 
organizer of the U. T. W. A., who Closing Was Surprise 
is expected to eome to South- The head of the Hamilton local 


|Stanley Knowles and John Bucci 
| to 


than saying the office would re- 
main open for a few days to com- 
plete payrolls and accounts pre- 
liminary to closing, 

Stypulkowski, according to lo- 
cal police who arrested him, was 
shouting in an unnecessarily loud 

i and was told by Officers 


ernor’s statements as ‘‘boloney/)’ 

hand suggested that Ely devote the | 
waning days of his administra, | 
tion ‘‘to developing a solution of 
| industrial disputes, which we both 
deplore.” 

The controversy dates to Watt's 
complaint against the use of Stat 
troopers as “strike breakers” j 
the textile trouble zones of South 
bridge, Ludlow and elsewhere. 

“To those inexperienced in you 
ways. the timing of your attack) 
on me precedes so narrowly the 
withdrawal threat of the Hamiltont 
mill as to show plainly that poth\ 
of the retiring members of 1he ex- 
ecutive department attempt to dis- 


voice 


be more orderly. Officer 
Knowles said Stypulkowski seized 
him by both shoulders and pushed 
fhim. 

| Stypulkowski was arrested im- 
mediately and secured bond of 
i$100 for arraignment in District 
jcourt Monday, 

Continuances Given 

Continuances were granted the 


ilfonr women and two men who} eredit, on any pretext, those they 
were arrested Monday following |} cannot coeree or control,” the let- 
demonstrations at the woolen] ter read, 

company and in front of Police ‘Your letter of Dec. 11, ad- 
headquarters. Their. cases alsO |} gressed to me personally, will be 


were scheduled by Judge Louis O, 
Rieutord for Monday. 
Arraignment of Mrs. Jennie 
Labonte, of 13 Ballard. ctl; 
taken into custody at noon yes- | 
terday for allegedly assaulting a 
picket, Mrs. Albertina Gaumond, 
37, of 87 Mill st., was continued 
to Friday when she asked time to 


presented at the next meeting of 
‘the executive council of the Mas- 
\sachusetts State Federation of 
Labor under whose direction ow 
letter of Dec. 7 was sent to yo 

They will, no doubt, be surprised 
to learn that you answer our. offi 

cial request a8 citizens, taxpayers 
procure witnesses. Mrs. Labonte | and TApreaoneRtives of | organized 
.. \Jabor for the withdrawal of State. 
was an employe at the mill until)‘. oyére from the strike-breaking | 


on 
Ot, 


pridge. She also said she expected professed the action of the com- 
ais 4 pany yesterday in ceasing opera- 
: tions had come as @ surprise to 

Herts : 
“She said the plant would be 
picketed untiljall activity, at the 
7m y ae.” hala, 


ad 


‘A 


it closed yesterday. ' ve 
There were no disturbances. re \ ignatents by an attack upon 
ported during the night io police. | aBCrebary, who Of many O¢- 
: a bia he have praised so flat- 
2 eh i| 


Cin 


| 


Save The Hamilton Woolen Co. 
For Southbridge! 


EDITORIAL —— 


The permanent closing of the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
‘would mean a major disaster to Southbridge. Greatest in- 
jury would fall upon the workers, but not a person in 
Town could escape the consequences, The personal for- 
tunes of all are involved. 

The State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is 
making valiant efforts to harmonize differences and to es- 


* 
Nas Ao 


tablish conditions under which management and workers 
might be induced to resume operations. It has tried be- 
(eere, without success. 

THIS TIME IT MUST NOT FAIL. 

Public sentiment in Southbridge is thoroughly arous- 
ed over the outcome of industrial warfare in one of its 
leading manufacturing establishments. This sentiment 
should be organized and directed to the end of bringing 
to bear all possible pressure to save the Hamilton Woolen 
(Co. for Southbridge. 

As for the attitude of the directors of the company, | 
The News has no information beyond what has been pub-| 

jlished. Pres. Richard Lennihan yesterday announced an| 
lindefinite shut-down, and all may draw their own con- 
'clusions as to the future. 
The News is of the opinion that unless the influence 
‘of outside labor organizers is tempered or withdrawn, the 
‘directors of the Hamilton Woolen Co. will wind up the 
‘business. Let no one say that Richard Lennihan is bluff- 
‘ing. We believe he is determined against any further oper- 
ations here in the face of constant agitation from outside. 
The News regrets the misfortunes of the strikers, as 
‘well as those of loyal workers, who face the certainty of 
‘continued unemployment unless a quick and decisive 
istroke is made for peace. 

The strikers believe they have grievances that call 
for adjustment. Today, with the disaster of unemploy- 
‘ment facing them, they must choose between the miseries 
of hardship on the one hand, and the other alternative of 
asking the: State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
‘to secure reasonable terms for them in a peaceful settle- 
ment. | 

The strikers have gained all they can by fighting. } 
‘They have closed the mill. If they take bad advice and 
‘continue the war, they will bring further disaster upon 
|themselves as well as others. 

Gov. Ely yesterday declared the strike illegal, and 
excoriated labor leaders who continue to hold their jobs| 
while their followers are losing theirs. 

~ Not only Gov. Ely, but President Roosevelt as well, 


\is opposed to the kind of trouble that has been going on _ 


ta Southbridge. . : ‘ 
- Organizers who encourage strikes in times of de-| 
pression are not only wronging the workers they call 
from their jobs; they are defying the President of the 
United States in his plea for an industrial truce. 

Chairman Fisher of the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration today requested The News to say he) 
would welcome the help of citizens of Southbridge in| 
getting at the causes of the strike trouble, fixing respon- 
| sibility, and seeking a settlement. We believe our people 
will be glad to aid in this highly necessary undertaking. 

Southbridge cannot afford to lose the Hamilton 
“Woolen Co., and the force of public opinion should brush 
aside all influences that may tend to bring calamity upon 


the Town. _ 


4.25 
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Directors Will Vote On| 
Hamilton Dissolution / 
| 


| Next Tuesday | 


FIRM SELLS STOCK| 


Washington Sends Staff 
Man to Aid in Strike 
Truce Efforts 


By United Press 

BOSTON, Dec. 13 — Directors 
of the strike-closed Hamilton 
Woolen mills of Southbridge at a 
meeting next Tuesday, may. con- 
sider the matter of complete 
liquidation of property and. disso- | 


lution of the company, B. Loring | 


| 


Young, a director, said today. 
The management, he said, has 
no intention of attempting to re-| 
open its plant, closed Tuésday aft- | 
er a strike marked by rioting. 
“The company,” he said, 
|selling from ity New York office | 
all the raw cotton, all finished | 
goods and all stock in: process. It 
is liquidating every movable ob- | 
ject although it is not yet. con- | 


templating the sale of the plant 


and machinery. 


“ot the weetthg next Tuesday,’ | 


directors may take up the matter 
of complete liquidation of prop-| 
erty and dissolution of the com-| 
pany. 

“This would have to be approv- | 
ed by a two-thirds vote of the| 
stockholders at their meeting in| 
February unless a special meeting 
is called earlier.” 


By United Press 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 13) 
—John Thumbley, a mem- 
ber of the Textile board! 
field staff. was sent to| 


Southbridge, Mass.,. today 
to participate in concilia- 
tion efforts to end the strike 
of workers at the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. 


Board officials said the labor 
dispute was being watched closely 
with a view to doing everything 
possible to reach an agreement. 
Neither management nor labor 
has requested a public hearing. 

* &£ &£ * 


‘Union Calls Special 
Meeting for Tonight 


| A special meeting of members 
| of the Hamilton union was called 
| today by leaders of the local. The 
|meeting will be held at 9 p. m. in 
Pilsudski hall and all members 
|}were urged to attend, 
| Reports prevailed here today 
that the expected arrival of John 
Thumbley, a member of the Tex- 
tile board field staff, was in re- 
sponse to a telegram sent to 
Washington from Southbridge. 
‘Reports said the telegram was 
sent by local merchants but a 
‘check failed to reveal any store 
owner who had knowledge of the 
wire. , 
_. There was no trouble at the 
plant today as the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. secretarial staff 
strove to complete payrolls before 


1 


ii 


the shutdown, ordered Tuesday, || 


becomes effective in the office. 

| Considerable attention was fo- 
‘eused locally on the meeting 
ie row among union’ 


ah 


chusetts organizer of the U. T. W- 


| 7 


“ts 4 
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| POGITION AT BANK 


| the strike at the plant, today re- 


AT 


plant management and the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbit- 
ration in a final effort to settle 
the strike. , 

The meeting will be held prior | 
to the public hearing, which is || 
scheduled to begin at 10 a. m. 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president 
of the Hamilton local of the Uni- 
ted Textile Workers of America, 
said Ira Dickens, central Massa- 


A.; Horace Riviere, international 
vice-president of the union, and) 
Joseph Sylvia, its New England 
organizer, would be present at 
the conference and hearing to- 
morrow. 
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Quits Bank Post 


RICHARD LENNIHAN 


* * KK 
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Report Hamilton Official 
Has Quit as President 
Of Savings Bank 


Richard ‘Lennihan, president of 
the. Hamilton Woolen Co., which 
ceased operations for an indefinité 
period last Tuesday because of 


signed ag president of the South- 
bridge Savings Bank, The News 
learned from highly | reliable 
sources, 
_ Mr. Lennihan was in New York 
‘on business and confirmation 
| could not be gained either from 
him or from the bank. 7's 
Bank officials said they had not} — 
heard from Mr. Lennihan and] 
ey ey had not been aware of} 
s MRE ts dae) oi) 


f the bank in Oc 


payne dont oF) 
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Family Claims Threats Of 
Strikers ‘to Get’ Man 
Caused Suicide 


WORKED AS WEAVER 


Corpse Still Warm When 
Found; Worried About 
Closing of Plant 

Death cast its shadow on 
the Southbridge strike pic- 
ture today as an employe of 


reported by his family. to 
have been frightened badly 
by threats of bodily -harm 
made by strikers, committed 
suicide at his home, 110 
Mill st., by hanging. 

The man, Mitchell Kazmiroski, 
53, was found suspended by a 
piece of clothesline from a beam 
in the attic of the house hy his 
son, Sigmunci Kazmiroski, 21, 
who also was employed at the’ 
woolen company until it suspend- 
ed operations Tuesday afternoon, 

Police said the son told them 
the body still 
discovered it at 9:30 a. m. to- 
day, 

Feared Leaving Home 

The son said threats had been 
made against his father by strik- 
ers and that he had been afraid 
to leaye the house except to go to 
work and return, 

He said strikers had. promised 


didn’t have police protection,’’ a 
threat which had preyed on the 
father’s mind and which had been 
discussed frequently by the fam- 
ily since the strike began Nov. 14, 

Mr. Kazmiroski was employed 
in the weave shop, one of the 
more seriously crippled depart- 
ments at the mill, He had worked 
there since early in 1928 and the 
company said today he was one 


ICAUSES ALARM 
IN SOUTHBRIDGE 


Mill Head Resigns from Bank 
—Seen as Step Toward 
. Leaving. Town 


Shown Me ral: “Ae 

SOUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 18—Constere 
nation spread through this town to. 
night with the announcement 
Richard Lennihan, president of 


“to get him (his father) when he, 


‘sentatives of the mill management, as 


9 


KazmiroskiDiscovered. 
Suspended From A 
Beam by Son at 9 


of the firm’s.most efficient weav- 
/ers, never having been laid off 
|except when the plant was closed. 
Worried About Future 


Police said the family had dis- 
cussed the recent shutdown at the 
mill-and that the father was wor- 
ried about his future. Authori- 
ities said the son had told his 
father not to be troubled because 
\they would be among the first to 
|be recalled if plant were to open 
again, ; 
| Mr. Kazmiroski arose early 
this morning and had breakfast.. 
His wife left later to go to a store 
ito purchase some provisions for 
the family. The son began to 


{ 


the Hamilton Woolen Go., |tidy the kitchen and his father | 
went upstairs, presumably to ar- | 


| range the bedroom. 


The mother returned and Mr. | 


Kazmiroski was not missed until 
a friend called at the house to 
speak to him. 
Discovers Body 

The son shouted upstairs but 
there. was no response. When the 
father failed to appear, young 
Kazmiroski climbed the steps to 
the bedroom. Not seeing him 
there, he continued into the attic, 
where the body was found swing- 
ing from the beam, 

The son cut the corpse down 


a rm when and summoned police. State troop- | bie. 
ee ag oh ae , | violence and threats of injury and are 


|determined either to -have- the mill 


ers and Police Chief Ulric Brault 
responded. Dr. A. J. McCrae, 
medical examiner, also was called. 

Mr. Kazmiroski came to South- 
bridge about, six years ago from 
Philadelphia, where he had been 
hworking in a textile mill. 

Were Naturalized 

He and his son were naturaliz- 
ed citizens of the United States, 
they having arrived in this coun- 
try 20 years ago from the part of 
Russia which now is Poland, The 
son had worked at the mill as a 
weaver since May, 1931, 

In addition to the son and his 
wife, Mrs. Josephine (Swiontik) 
Kazmiroski, the worker is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Helen. 

_ Arrangements forthe funeral 
jare under the direction of Daniel 
T. Morrill, KA 

The announcement was interpreted 
as a certain indication that the threat 
of the mill management to move the 
plant because of local labor troubles is 
about to be fulfilled. If the plant is 
moved, 1000 ‘will be thrown out of work, 

Union leaders, workers and repre- 


Well as labor leaders from other states 


tie 
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MAY SAVE MILLS 
AT SOUTHBRIDGE 


Merchants and Workers 
Pin Hope on State Board 
| Meeting Tomorrow 


PICKETS CONTINUE 
DUTY ABOUT PLANT} 


[Special Dispatch to The Herald] 
SOUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 12 — Faced 
with the closing or the removal of the» 


mills of the Hamilton Woolen Company, 
Inc., and the consequent loss of em- 
ployment to 1000 persons as the result 
of three strikes since Labor day, town 
officials, merchants and mill workers 
are pinning their last hope on a meet- 
ing to be held at the town hall Friday 
at 10 A. M. before the state board of 
arbitration end conciliation. { 

While representatives of the mill | 
management in Boston declared that | 
they are definitely through with strikes, 


‘closed or to have it removed elsewhere, 
local agents expressed the. hope that a 
lreconciliation of the workers and the 
management may yet be brought about. 
ELY ANSWERS WATT 
Meanwhile, 2s a direct result of the 
deadlock that threatens this town with 


ithe loss of its second largest industry, 


from the-State House Gov. Ely replied 
to the charges of Robert J. Watt, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor, that the Governor will 
have hard work to justify the appoint- 
ment of his secretary, Dewitt C, De- 
Wolf, as state commissioner of labor 


|and industries. 


“If you believe in conciliution, why | 
don’t you conciliate?” the Governor re- | 
torted. He had charged Watt with fol- | 
lowing a policy that threatens the re- | 
moval from the state of some of the) 
leading manufacturing plants, and with 
carrying on strikes as representative of 
a disgruntled minority of the workers. 

Friday morning’s meeting will be the 
most important public gathering in the 
history of the town, which was re- 
garded as one of the most prosperous 
communities in the country during the 
height of the depression. 

An attempt will be made to determine 
the causes of the strike and to fix the 
responsibility for its continuance. Busi- 


and communities, conferred here to< 


for the town hall tomorrow morning, at 


ness men, town officials, workers and all 


i ‘night on the éve of a meeting scheduled the citizens are determined to make 


{every effort to 


straighten out the diffi- 
culties, feeling that if they fail South- | 
bridge will suffer heavily from the loss | 
of the mill’s $1,000,000 annual pay roll: 
and $40,000 annual taxes. 


PICTURES BLOW TO TOWN 


“The board of selectmen doesn’t want | 
the mill to close or move, because of the | 
loss of the pay roll and because we feel | 
that if we lose the plant the present) 
tax rate of $37.50 will have to be raised 
to from $45 to $50,” said J. Edward | 
Demcg;, chairman of the selectmen. } 

“oss of the Hamilton mill will crip- | 
ple half the town,” he declared. ' 

Although the mill was officially closed 
today, and only a skeleton crew re-| 
mained at work finishing runs of cloth} 
in the looms, Miss Jean Gauthier, presi- | 
dent of the local of the U. T. W. A. and 
leader of the strike, refused to with- 
draw the picket lines. One picket was 
arrested on charge of assaulting a Sa 
liceman. He was Anthony Stypulkow- 
ski, 21, of 110 Sturbridge road. 


CASES OF 7 CONTINUED 


| The cases against six other strikers | 
}and one worker, all charged with as- | 
sault, were ordered continued to Mon- | 
day in the district court. The cases, 
of 40 strikers arrested during the past’ 
; month are awaiting hearing before the 
| superior court. 

For 120 years before this fall the 
Hamilton Woolen Company mills have 
operated -without. labor troubles. ‘The 
first. local strikes. were those at the 
\plants of the Southbridge Finishing 


| 


{Company and the Sturbridge Finishing | 


Company, both operated by Golding | 
Brothers of New York. 

The national textile strike brought 
organizers here from other communities, 
and local 2324 was organized with the 
following officers: Miss Jean Gauthier, 
president; Miss. Catherie Riley, vice- 
president; Paul Vermiere, secretary: 
Mrs. Eva Labonte, treasurer. 


DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 


Alleging discrimination against work- 
ers who had walked out during. the| 
nitional textile strike, the officers of 
the local called the present strike Nov. |. 
14, At a recent meeting 400 workers 
voted to stand by the order to continue 
|the strike, 31 favored a return to work 
'and approximately 690 remained at 
their work, ignoring the strike orders. 

The “closed shop” is the major issue. 
| Richard Lennihan, president of the mill, 
lissued a statement in which he declared 
|that he would move the mill elsewhere 
‘rather than concede to a “closed shop” 
agreement. 
| After a week of effort, the state board 


of arbitration and -conciliation an- 
nounced the deadiock was hopeless. 
Miss Gauthier, whose home was 


stoned a week ago, said she has re- 
ceived three threats against her life. 
In each case where the property af 
union leaders has been damaged, re-~ 
pairs have been made at the expense of 
the president of the Hamilton Woolen 
Company, who insisted on paying for 
all damages. Lennihan at present is in 


' New York. 
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TRAGEDY AT SOUTHBRIDGE | 


For a famous industry, founded more than a 
century ago, employing a thousand persons and 
running full time to fill accumulated orders, an 
industry on which in large measure the security 
of a town of 15,000 depends, to quit business 
and abandon its plant is a tragic event. That is 
what is happening at Southbridge. Raw 
materials and finished goods alike are on board 
trucks leaving town. The Hamilton Woolen 
Company is unable to operate its mills in peace 
because a minority of its employes have used 
violent measures for the intimidation of the 
majority who want to work. 

The mill never has imported a single strike- 
breaker. There is no issue at stake between 
management and strikers as to either wages or 
stretchout. The mill never has violated the code 
in any particular. The majority of the workers 
do not want a closed shop. The management 
is fully willing to deal with its employes through 
representatives of their own choosing whoever 
they may be. The minority demand, the 
management refuses, the closed shop, but will 
bargain collectively according to 7A. The em- 
ployers have posted a notice, “You are not 
obliged to join a union in order to work in this 
mill,” and refused the demand of “organizers” 
to take it down. It should be noted that the 


Sn EEIEEN IESE EISERENDT EASE 


I The Lesson of the Strike f 


EDITORIAL 


| | Mitchell Kazmiroski, good weaver and steady work- 
'man, is dead by his own hand and his death symbolizes 
and epitomizes the misfortune that has overtaken every- 


one connected with woolen manufacture in Southbridge. | 

Depressed by the experiences through which he had | 
lived during the past few weeks—demonstrations of anger | 
|and hatred, the stoning of homes, and the threats of per-| 
sonal’ violence—and disheartened by the abrupt loss of | 


his job, he took the short. way out of his troubles. 

_ Mr. Kazmiroski is dead, and so is all hope that the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. will ever resume operations in 
Southbridge. The strike leaders might as well picket a 
‘cemetery as the idle mills in Globe Village. 

As former employes look forward to Christmas and 


‘a long winter of uncertainty they will recall how the 


trouble began. 

A general strike in the cotton textile industry had 
been ordered early in September, but it was generally un- 
derstood that no attempt would be made to interfere with 
woolen mills. a 

On the nicht of Wednesday, Sept. 5, scores of demon- 
strators from outside places drove into Southbridge in cars 
and began menacing activities around the two cotton fin- 
ishing plants and the mills of the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
Strike activity had previously begun in the former, 
but at the Hamilton mills there had been no‘ sign of 


ton plant with yells and threats: ‘Shut: this mill or-we’ll 


a Pata 


}?? 
. 


shut it for you 


| 


restored. 


state board of conciliation and arbitration and 
the federal department of labor alike have | 
sustained the position of the management. These | 
matters could be adjusted were peace and quiet | 
The crux of the trouble apparently lies in | 
the refusal of the mill to discharge about 150 | 
new employes and take back a:corresponding | 
number of old ones. That situation is easy to | 
explain. At the time of the general strike there 
was no home-made strike in Southbridge. 
Foreign agitators practically compelled a sus- 
pension for three days. The mill took back | 
every employe. The “organizers” stayed on the | 
ground and obtained some sort of nucleus for a | 
union. There was a further suspension, a “strike” | 
the organizers called it, and again the manage- 
ment took back every worker. But when yet a | 
third interruption came the mill took on several | 


scores of workers who lived in Southbridge or | 


the immediate neighborhood, most of them -for- | 
mer employes. The new union declared all must | 
be taken back. That made an ugly issue, and 
thus matters stood, when repeated outbreaks of 
violence caused the present deadlock. 

These are the elements of the situation. If all | 
parties to the conflict awake in time to the | 
seriousness of it, a permanent tragedy may pos- | 
Sibly be averted. 


That afternoon a mass meeting was held at the 
Dresser street playground, called by the heads of: the 


‘and the Hamilton mill were invited. Hot speeches were 
'made, and many signed up for union membership. 


i self as a bystander injured in the cotton mill strike, decid- 


spring. 


Soon it was heard that the former strikers were disturbed 
because they believed preference in working .conditions 
was being given workers who had not struck or joined 
the union. 


‘flying squadrons, and employes of the finishing plants | 


When the Hamilton Woolen Co., which regarded it- | 


ed to resume operations the management found that a| 
union had been started among’ some of its employes, with | 
grievances, demands, and an.incipient strike ready to) 


The State Board of © Conciliation and Arbitration | 
managed with some difficulty to get the strike settled, and} 
the group of workers involved went back to their jobs.| 


| 


i 


This led to grievances which could not be readily ad- | 
justed, and there were rumors of another strike. Union| 


leaders had promised the State Board of Conciliation and | 
Arbitration that no strike would be called without first | 


giving the board a chance to come back for renewed ef- 
fort. This promise was ignored or forgotten. A secret 


strike vote was taken, and union members were suddenly | 
‘called out, without notice to anyone, on Wednesday, Nov. | 


14, 3h 
Then followed picketing and stoning of homes of 


workers who wished to continue in their jobs. The State} 
board renewed its efforts, but could make no headway in| 
the face of demands for a closed shop, higher wages, re-)| 


duction of machine load, and re-hiring of all strikers. 


ed was tending to chok 
en’ “their 


Gs 


i 


\e weavers and succeeded in keepi 
em from reporting for duty...) > 


a | 


lwelfare of everyone 


The trouble culminated Monday afternoon, when ex-} 
citement in the picket line at closing time led to disturb- 
ances and the arrest of five persons. When officers took 
the five to police headquarters, a crowd of about 150 
strikers followed them to the station, and a sixth arrest 
was made. The demonstration was noisy, but not. threat- 
ening. . 

Because of crippled operations and growing disturb- 
ances, the directors of the Hamilton Woolen Co., at a 
meeting in Boston, decided Monday they had no choice 
but to close the mill indefinitely. News of the shut-down 
reached Southbridge at 3 p.-m, Tuesday, and the order 
went into effect at 3:30. v4 

The decision was a stunning blow to Southbridge— | 
to workers, strikers, and townspeople alike. When public-| 
spirited citizens pleaded with the management to regard | 
the shut-down as temporary only, they found an irre- 
vocable decision had been made to wind up the business. 

Embittered by the manner in which the strike had 
been started by flying squadrons, and by the uncomprom- 
ising attitude of outside organizers and _ leaders who 
urged the local strikers to fight to the last ditch for their 
demands, and certain in their own minds the strike had so 
crippled.the efficiency and morale of the mills that the 
days of Hamilton prosperity were over, for an indefinite 
period at any rate; the directors remained firm. 

Pleas from members of the Manufacturers and 
Merchants association to remember loyal workers and the 
in Southbridge were unavailing. 
The company had given its warning on Nov. 19, and the 
officers believed it was not properly heeded, so they hold. 

The suicide of Mitchell Kazmiroski has emphasized the gravity 
| of all the dramatic events of the past few weeks, and has focused 
“public attention sharply on those responsible for the strike, for the 
‘failure to bring adjustment, and for the abrupt and tragic conclusion. 

The outside organizers who have brought down in ruins one of 
our largest industries will have to answer to the workers they encour- 
aged to continue a prolonged strike in a time of depression. The or- 
ganizers may think they have won a battle, put the strikers know the 
cost to themselves. Today they are casualties—people without work or 


prospects, 

On the other‘ hand, Southbridge will believe the mill owners— de- 
spite their provocations—might have shown greater patience, and a 
greater degree of consideration for the loyal employes who endured 
taunts and jeers and risked night attacks in order to keep the wheels 

| turning. 5 

Tur News does NOT believe Richard Lennihan is personally re- 
sponsible for the decision to go out of business. This view is shared by 
others in Southbridge who are in position to draw informed conclusions. 

The buildings of the Hamilton Woolen Co, will soon be empty. 
They will undoubtedly remain s0 unless the threat of future labor 
\troubles is completely eliminated. 

The Nevs is not alone in Southbridge in believing in justice and 
fair play for working people, and for a sincere consideration of the 
| yights and feelings of those who have to depend upon the weekly pay 
envelope. : 

Employers and workers should be considerate of one another. 
\They should try to understand each other’s problems. They have a 
| common interest in premoting the welfare of the industry they 
serve, and they will be happiest and most successful when they adhere 
and consideration in solving the inevitable prob- 


|to ways of patience 


\Jems of employment. : 
if 


>Re 


Lennihan Tells State 


Board Hamilton Mill 
Is Closed Definitely 


Union Bares Charges of Discrimination and Unequal 
Distribution of Work; Claims Company Told Of 
Impending Walkout After Local Strike Vote 


Chief Points at the Hearing 


Joseph Sylyia and strikers develgp uncontradicted testimony of 
| eases of discrimination involving work distribution, 

Richard Lennihan declares strike was illegally called, that some 
strikers sought to damage work in process on leaying, and that: he 
was not notified in advance of final strike. He announces a full 
week's pay. will be given every loyal worker before Christmas. 

Joseph Sylvia announced he would appeal State board’s findings 
to National Labor Relations board if not. satisfied with decision, 


Amid scenes of tension and excitement Richard Len- 
nihan announced to the State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration and a huge audience at Town hall today that 
the final effort to settle the strike at the Hamilton Woolen 
Co. had come too late. The mill has been finally closed. 

| Earlier, Joseph Sylvia had spoken for the strikers, 
and had called a number of witnesses to testify they had 
been discriminated against when taken back to work after 
the earlier strikes had been settled. 

Mr. Sylvia made no effort to develop any reasons for 
ithe inception of the strike trouble, except to say that it 
|began in consequence of a union vote for a general tex- 
tile strike, taken Aug. 14in New York. 

The general strike began on the Tuesday morning 
following Labor Day, but Hamilton workers did not leave 
their employment until the following*Thursday, when they 
were temporarily sent home by the management. as 2a” 
‘safety measure, to escape possible violence from flying © 
| squadrons, 
The public hearing in Town hall had been called for 
'10 a. m. by the: State board, comprised of Chairman Ed- 
ward Fisher, John L. Campos, representing labor, and 
Raymond V. McNamara, representing industry. 
| Soon after 7 oclock crowds began to gather. Strikers 
| were first on the scene, and they occupied most of the 
| seats in the front and center sections of the hall. An equal 
‘number of loyal workers arrived later and took seats in 
‘the rear and in the gallery. g m. and retired to the Selectmen's 


Decorated in holiday trimmings | office to await the arrival of the 
‘for the Rotary club’s big party to- | other members of the State board. 
‘night, the hall presented a gay ap- | Included in the woolen company | 
|pearance. The audience appeared | group were Richard Lennihan, 
‘jn good spirits, although the ten-— president; Ross G. Walker, treas-| 
|sion was clearly felt—tension || urer; James Sutcliffe, superinten- 
| which manifested jtself a little dent, and B. Loring Young, coun- 
‘jater in cheers, hisses, and boos | sel and a director. 
jas the hearing proceeded. | Nearly every Boston newspaper | 
Sylvia to Appeal | was represented by staff men and | 
| 


Near the close of the session, || photographers to cover the hear-| 
/Mr. Sylvia announced that if the |ing. The hearing was the final 
| finding of the State board was not || drastic step ordered by the State | 
acceptable to his associates and,| board to fix responsibility for call- 
| himself, he would appeal the case |ing the strike and its continuance. 
‘to the National Labor Relations | | The vocal demonstrations con- 
| Board. i tinued as time passed, workers 
| ~he meeting was slow to be- ‘pooing strikers and union mem-— 


|gin and the crowd of nearly 1,- \bers_ shouting 


catcalls at those, 
500 persons, crowding every cor- who had remained in the Pp 
iner of the auditorium, was im- 


until it closed last Tuesday, 
‘patient. Strikers cheered and 


Send Out for Dovginuts 
applauded as leaders in their Intense interest’ was shown in 
ranks appeared at the hall. a5 


2 the hearing; more than 100 per- 

John L. Campos, of Fall River, | sons ~Having assembled at Town 

the representative of labor on the|pall before 8 a. m. 

State board, was the first memfer As noon approached and the 

to arrive. hearing still was delayed, some of, 
Company Heads fZrrive. _ |\those in the auditorium sent out | 


“The woolen. compe‘ny manages) POD doughnuts. eae 
ment arrived in a body at As a. _ Union as ‘nk: dali % 


“us ovation when they én4| 
ot 3 hall at 11:45 a. m. led 


_s Jean Gauthier, president Beare sides. 
~ , Hamilton local of the U. T.|/en that Miss. 
At The State board and thel|elle of Webster | 
1 management followed im-| for four weeks 

iediately. Company workers rose|| not operate fiy 
to their feet to cheer their em-|} Worked 

Ployers. Excitement ran high, Miss Stella 

~ Chairman Edward Fisher, open- 

dng the session, said he hoped the 

‘enthusiasm had been expended be- 

‘cause a very, very serious situa- 

‘tion confronted the Common- 

wealth and Southbridge. “If any- 

‘thing is said that causes your en~ 

‘thusiasm or resentment,” he ad- 

ded, ‘you should remain silent. 

op Fifth Trip to Town 

' “Te the hearing can’t be con- 

‘ducted without disturbances, we 


one week, she had received only 
four hours’ employment while 
‘non-union workers were employ- 
ed three or four days. 

‘Tf the company is ready to 
treat everybody equally,’ Mr. 
Sylvia offered after the four wo- 
men had left the platform, ‘‘we 
are ready to send our people back 


Will have to adjourn it.” to work.” 
The duties of the board were} paul Vermiere, Anthony da- 
given by the chairman. He said it|pait, Albert Tavernier, Paul 


was the board’s 
‘Southbridge. 
\ “The situation now is at the’ 
stage where neither conciliation 
mor arbitration can be effected, 
‘but the State board is not going 
to halt its efforts.” 
- An unsuccessful attempt was | 
made to settle the differences be- 
tween strikers and mill officials | 
this morning, he said, but the 
‘board would continue its efforts 
to keep this mill in Southbridge 
regardless of which party was to 
blame for the walkout and con- 
tinuance of the strike. board he had seen one woman op- 
.. The board has no power to or- | erating seven looms and was sure 
der the company to reopen the|she had been running eight be- 
mill, Mr. Fisher pointed out, nor] fore he entered the weave shop. 
‘ean it order the strikers to return Mrs. Julian, who claimed she 
to work. c had worke 
Syitieibpenke) First Ww d for the company for 
“We issue a written statement) the board she had reported for 
Jas to who js to blame for the | work one day following the gener- 
strike and its continuance,” the/| a) strike and had been sent home 
chairman said. “This hearing willl sne said she later discovered a 
‘continue on the basis of hearing | non-union spare weaver had been 
the facts. called and given work, a case of 

Employes out on _ strike| giscrimination 
were the first to present their Mr. Sylvia explained such testi- 
case, all testimony being given| mony could be continued for 
under oath, 

Joseph Sylvia, New England U.| orate evidence already given and 
T. W. A. organizer, was called} nonce was unnecessary. ; 
first. j Misg Gauthier was summoned 
“In September a general strike|to the platform and testified the 
Was called in the textile industry.” company had promised on three 
che said: “It was called by workers | or four occasions following meet- 
and not union leaders. The Ham- ings with the 
ilton company went out, too, and! committee it would remedy com- 
returned by order of the Presi-| plaints, She added she did not 
dent. It was agreed all would Te-| ynow of a single instance in which 
turn to work and there would be|@ grievance had been adjusted, 
no discrimination.” : despite the promises. 

Mr, Sylvia said that it was be-| che insisted when questioned 
cause of unfairness on the part of by Mr. Fisher all the complaints 
the company in distributing work| were justifiable and that the ma- 
that the employes walked out the jor problem was the equal distrib- 
second time, The strike was short| ytion of work. 
and employes returned with the Notice was Given 
promise of equal distribution of Raymond V, McNamara of 
work, he said. Haverhill, representative of em- 

Continuing his review, he said| ployers of labor on the State 
he would submit evidence of dis-| board, asked her if the company 
crimination in which union mem-| had been notified of the strike. 
hers received but two hours’ work) Miss Gauthier replied notice had 
each week while non-union em-| been given the firm, 
ployes were given a full week. His Ira Dickens, central Massachu- 
references were to the situation 
after the second strike. 

He said conferences concerning 
grieyances were held without avail, 
the last parley having been held 
10 days before the third walkout. 
Mr. Sylvia said the strike could 
be settled in five minutes. 

“All we ask,’ he said, “is equal- 
jzation of work, the right to organ- 
jze, and the return of strikers to 
their original positions.” 

f Praises Roosevelt 

He lauded the President for eli- 
minating cut-throat compétition 
and cited Section 7-A of the Nat- 
jonal Industrial Recovery Act as 
‘giving labor the right to organize. 

He told the Staté board that if 
the plant management had not dis- f 
regarded Section 7-A and had mat | @S® @88!n repeated the company 
and given consideration to its or-|had been notified of the strike, 
ganized workers, there would have] that it was called by a strike vote 


been Me sremien: Testif of the Hamilton local and that 

Mr. Sylvia insisted He thvlean- the walkout could be settled if all 

ization was not in favor of strikes wea mere; treated Tks Pe 

and added the union cared for the |". women and work were equal- 
welfare of its members. 

'. Four women were summoned to 

¥ the. stace to testify non-union 


fifth trip toO|/Boxser, Leo Morin, Emma Julian 
and Anna Rivera comprised an- 
other group of union witnesses. 
Mr, Morin, who testified under 
oath he was a weaver, said he had 
been transferred to chain-build- 
ing at a weaver’s pay and because 
a chain-builder had seen his check, 
computed at a higher rate than 
that customarily paid for the op- 
eration, he had been laid off for 
a week. 
Cites Discrimination 
Mr, Vermiere told the State 


said a strike vote had been taken 


weeks before the walkout had 
been called. He said Mr. Lenni- 
han had been notified that unless 
grievances were adjusted, a strike 
would be called the following 
Thursday morning. 

He then said a member of the 
Board of Selectmen had gone to 
| Miss Gauthier’s house, bringing @ 
lmessage that Mr. Lennihan had 
agreed to take back all union 
members within 10 days. The 
Selectman, he said, not mention- 


strike be delayed until the expira- 


tion of the 10 days. 
Mr, Sylvia, resting the union 


Outside Parties : 
His insistence that there was a 


workers were given the preference local strike vote apparently was 
mars Wore 5 5 ‘| to check reports the walkout had 


in the disiribution of work. Testi-'|,eon called by parties outside 
‘mony was given that before the|| Southbridge. ‘4 
general strike early ni. September Mr. 
and for about three years ~“eced- | Gauthier: 
ing that time, workers had been 
‘accustomed to running only four 
‘sides of a loom although if they) 
/ of houg | 
Peres on they could operate five) 
sides. Boeken 


“Did you notify the 
ill management before the last 
She replied: 


) 
‘uw 
aT en- 


t 


-|wait 10 days as agreed 


\ lated that a, strike vote was taken 


28 years as a spare weaver, told’ 


hours but it merely would corrob- | 


union grievance || 


setts organizer of the U. T. W. Aw 


by the Hamilton local nearly two | 


ing his name, had asked that the | 


ized. 1] 


McNamara asked Jean. 


. 2 sak Whe 
ise of helping ‘ge at a 
grievances?” “Yes,” 


swer. . Ae aR 
Chairman Fisher: “pia “you 
band 

Miss Gauthier: ‘No. We 
eight days. We heard 
hiring new people.” 
Call on Lennihan 


Ira Dickens of Woreester re- 


on a Sunday night. On Monday, 
he said, he and other strike lead- 
ers called on Mr, Lennihan to dis- 
“euss grievances, and to say a 
strike would be called Thursday 
if the grievances were not adjust- 
ed by Wednesday. ; 

Then came the request for the 
10-day wait by the Selectman. The 
union agreed, but the strike came 
‘in eight days. ~ 

George Laplante called from 
the rear of the hall he had a ques- 
tion, and was summoned to the 
platform. He wished Mr. Dickens 
to justify the legality of the final 
walkout order when Miss Gau- 
thier was herself at work at the 
time and knew nothing about it 
until she was called out with the 
| rest. 


Mr. Laplante’s question threw 
the hall into excitement, as it in- 


dicated the final strike was call- |! 


led by outsiders and not by local | National Industrial Recovery Act, 


officers of the union. 


Mr. Dickens stood silent, and | 
Sylvia replied for him. “Tt | 


Mr. 
is none of your business,’’ he said 
heatedly, ‘‘who took the strike 
vote or who calléd the strike.’ He 
concluded that he was interested 
in the welfare of the members of 
the union, and not in that of 


strike-breakers, and that he re- 
garded himself as the instrument 
of the Presidents of the United 
States in trying to fulfill the 
President’s desire. 

Pres. Richard Lennihan pre- 
sented the case for the company, 
first reading a statement which 
had been issued early in the 
strike, setting forth the issues, 

He did not attempt to reply to 
any of the charges of discrimina- 
tion that had comprised the entire 
case of the strikers, but examined 
the steps leading to the final 
strike. 

Blames Flying Squadrons 

Mr. Lennihan pointed out that 
‘the Hamilton strike was not re- 
‘lated to the general textile strike, 
but was imposed upon the work- 
ergs by flying. squadrons that 
closed the mill by intimidation. 

Mr. Fisher asked if Mr, Lenni- 
‘han had been informed of the 
strike vote before the final strike, 
and he declared he had not begn. 
Questioned further by Mr. Fisher, 
he said approximately 610 per- 
sons were working in the mill up 
to a week or so ago, 

Excellent attention was given 
while Mr. Lennihan read his 
statement to the board, as fol- 
lows: 

“This meeting has been called 
to consider the relations of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. Inc. and its 
‘employes. Iam sorry to say that 
it is too late to do anything about 
those relations. The Hamilton 
Woolen Co, Inc. has closed its mill 


was forced to do so. 
Gives Background 

“My understanding of the facts 
leading up to this decision is this: 

“Tn 1927 the Hamilton Woolen 
Go, Inc. was losing money rapidly 
and the question of closing the 
mill was receiving serious consid- 
eration, The group which con- 
stitutes the present management 
did not think the mill should be 
closed. 
of a former management, took the 
fight toa stockholders’ meeting in 
February 1928, won out and con- 
tinued the operation of the mill. 
_ “The mill has operated from 
that time until last Tuesday, It 
| was at first a struggle but loyal 
\gupport from the employes and 
good co-operation between em- 
ployes and the executive forces 
made possible what at first seém- 
ed at least doubtfiil and the rec- 


ord of the company during the 
five years of depression has been 


he organization has 
atisfaction.”’ 


the 


town, Violence started. Employes 


oral agreement with union repre# 


much against its will, because it) 


| danger 


They opposed the views 


one in which I believe every one 


wo days after 
strike started 


elsewhere. 
“On the evening of September 5 
so-called flying squads came into 


were intimidated and the mill 
closed to preyent injury to per- | 
sons and property. From that 
time on there has been much un- 
rest. The mill wags opened in res- | 
ponse to the request of the Presi- | 
dent of the United States and 
every one taken back as fast as | 
production made this possible. 
Oral Agreement 

“On Septembér 27 a strike was 
called accompanied by violence. 
On the following Monday: again 
every one that could be put to 
work was taken back under an) 


sentatives and your board that 
all disputes which could not be 
settled with the management 
would. be submitted to the State, 
Board before a strike could be 
called, On November 14 although 
the management had not heard of 
any cases in dispute a strike was 
called. 

“The company has always 
recognized the rights of its em= 
ployes stated by Section 7a of the 


to organize, to join any union and 
to be represented by leaders of 
their own choosing, A minority of 
the employes of the Company 
joined the strike. The demands 
made by spokesmen for the strik- 
ers in substance required that the 
functions of selection, discipline 
and retention of employes be sure 
rendered to a union of which & 
minority of the, employes of the 
Company were/members. 

Issues Statement 

“On November 19 the company 
issued a statement in which it 
set forth that it was not willing 
to continue to operate in South= 
pridge under conditions which 
threatened the safety of the lives 
and property of its employes and 
their families and that it would 
not attempt to operate a closed 
shop. 
. “In spite of police protection 
the violence has continued, the 
lives and property of the employes 
and their families have been in 
jeopardy. Under the conditions 
successful operation of the mill is 
impossible either from the point 
of view of the employe who did 
not wish to join the union. or of 
the owners. In accordance with 
the statement made on Noyember 
19 the Company has definitely de- 
cided to close the mill perman- 
ently. 

“To those employes whose co- 
operation during the years since 
1927 has made our success pOs- 
sible and to the citizens of the 
Town of Southbridge in which T| 
have lived and worked for over 
seven years and where I had 
hoped to spend the rest of my life 
I can only say that my regret is. 
as great, if not greater than that 
of any one else that this decision 
should have been forced upon me 
as well as upon my associates, 

Agrees With Decision 


“But LT agree with the decision 


|—-where people who wish to work 


do so safely without 


to themselves or their 
families to say nothing of their 
property the management cannot 
take the responsibility. When the 
management of a company is no 
longer in the hands of those that 
are responsible for its success it 
is impossible to continue operat- 
ing.” 

Mr. Sylvia had some questions 
waiting for Mr, Lennihan. 

“Do you pay higher wages or is 
your machine load lower than in 
comparable mills?” The answer: 
“That cannot be answered without 
an .examination of State and’ 
national records.” | 

The next question: “Haye you 
been organizing a company union 
in your mills?” Myr, Lennihan re- 
plied that the company had taken 
no step of any kind to form an in-| 
side union, This was greeted with) 

the loyal workers. © 


cannot 


i 
17 
4 

4 


i et 


was called, 
of any st 1 


as she left 1 


platform, 
Mr. Coope d he had 
foreman at the amilton 1 
12 years, and ‘h challen. 
one present to ov ve he 
discriminated against any w 
union or otherwise, © 
wil i me 5 Efforts 


“agate within its juris 8 
to keep the Hamilton Woole! 
in Southbridge despite the e 
phatic statement of Mr. Lennihan 
to the contrary. 
Fisher 


ate 


pointed out the 


ing was but part of the testimony 
which the board has at its com- 
mand. He reminded the audience 
the board also was in possession 
‘of information obtained at two 
conferences held here during the 
‘Alden strike. 

/He said the board would make 
i report as quickly as possible, 
in the meantime adhering to its 
policy ‘of striving without cessa- 
tion to settle the strike by con- 
ciliating differences. 
ed all hope had not > been\aban- 
‘doned although it might appear 
as if the board were seeking to do 
the “impossible.” 


UNIONIST ENDORSES 
GOVERNOR'S STAND 


‘Special Corresponden ce 


B. Bly has*received a letter indors- 


arising from the textile strike in 
Southbridge, from H. M. Comer- 
ford, secretary of the International 


gineers of Boston. 
Comerford said: } 
“While we have not always 
agreed with you.on matters of State 
appointments and also on other 
matters on which you have render- 
ed decisions, we do at this time 


x 


stand you have taken. 

‘For your information, 
does not represent all the labor: or- 
ganizations of the State, and never 
will, because of his method of ‘do- 
ing business. When men who rep- 
resent labor think that they are 
the only ones who can judge mat- 
ters affecting the worker rightly, 
and that no one else is right who 
does not agree with them, they be- 
come dangerous to the community.” 


TRIAL OF WOMAN 
WORKER DELAYED 


rested last Tuesday near the 
|\Hamilton Woolen Co. for alleged-| 
‘ly assaulting a picket, Mre. Al- 
bertina Gaumond, 37, of 87 Mill 
st, was continued until Monday 
in District court today. , — 

Mrs. Labonte was a ‘Wworker. at 
the mill until it closed fadennitery 
Tuesday afternoon, 8 ~~ 


‘ 


He indicat-. 


BOSTON, Dec. 14— Gov. Joseph. 


ing his position in his controversy | 
with Robert J. Watt, labor leader, | 


Union of Steam and Operating En- 


In view of my op 
bridge, and p ticularly 


any regard fo normal obligations to loyal employes of th 
ue to serve as a Director of the Hamil- 


ganization, I cannot con 
ton ‘Woolen Company. Bs 


Will you, therefore, please. accept 


Yours truly, 


ee 


Le ks aiaaeeiemed) TRAM. MOSHER. cl 


fe | Su 


from the ais. eg to take effect immediately. : ae 


“was serious > 
{attempted on 


|. “There is no other course ea 
/said Mr. Fisher, “except to conform 
to the laws and make the final at-| 
tempt at settlement.and if not suc-) 

{cessful hold a hearing and fs the | 
| blame.” 


(Despite the pending deliberations | — 
‘of the state board in a final effort,| 
| the strikers continue to picket the | 
| mills. 


13—The Textile| 


Washington, Dec. 4 
dispatched Johnj — 


Labor ‘board today 
Chumbley, a field investigator, to! — 
Southbridge, Mass., to attempt to] — 
settle the strike at the Hamilton] 

Woolen Mills.” The board has had 
Miss Weinstock, a Labor Department 
conciliator, at the strike, but so far} 
her efforts to arrange a settlement} 
have been unsuccessful. i 


this as my resignation 


20! briaiae ss “4-4 


Vee 


A. 


At a meeting of the directors of, 
the Hamilton Woolen ‘Co. to be held | 


| ing and violence has brought this 


Watt | 


want to congratulate you upon the 


‘The trial of Mrs. Jennie La-|_ 
ponte, 37, of 13 Ballard ct., ar-|, 


the i 


| readiness. 


tion of liquidating the assets of the 
company aud winding up the busi- 
ness will be acted upon. Such is the 
pass to which the continued strik- 


community. If the company goes 
out of business or even removes to 
another place, this town will receive 
the hardest blow that has come to 
it in the*whole 119 years of its cor 
porate existence, and the section of 
the town known. as Globe Village 
where the mills are located will re- 


next Tuesday in Boston, the ca 
vert to its primitive status with 


le Woolen Co. 
“May Liquidate 


tremendous drop in real estate val- 
ues, while the entire community will | 
get a setback from =swhich it will 
never recover. ‘With the Hamilton 
Woolen mills passing out of the pic- 
ture, ‘the town has left as its greatest 
asset and support the American Op- 
tical Co. The number of employes 
at the Hamilton mills before the 
labor troubles began last September 
was over 1100, and the plant was 
never in better shape to go forward 
in a long period of expansion and 
prosperity. But the end seems to 
have arrived, and a disastrous end 
It 3g 


Strike Hearing 


Jams 


State Board Here in Final Effort 


Town Hall 


to Bring Peace 


Fourth Tithe State 


Board Has Tried 


The sgelectmen received a request 
Wednesday from the state board of 
arbitration and conciliation to place 
at their disposal for today the town 
hall, at which time the ‘board will 
hold a public hearing on the Ham-| 
jlton Woolen Co. strike of employes. 
The selectmen placed the hall in} 


‘(The state board arrived here at} 
10 o'clock this forenoon. ‘With all) 
ormation that it could gather! 
from ‘both sides of. the question, ev- 


errs was in readiness. for the |) 


ie: ublic hearing. 


The state board had made three 


nanagement of the mills and Ee Amainit- 
enting the local union. 

the meetings were inde- 
ind _the board notte to 


, All Hope for Ending Today 


thing. 


manufacturing process at the mills 
was thrown out of ‘balance, and 
rather than continue longer under 
such conditions, and the daily scenes 
staged: by the minority of former 
employes, brought about a condition 
that made it incumbent wpon the 
/ management to close the mill com- 
| pletely. This being done, and a 
‘large number of orders being relin- 
| quished by the company, an indef-| 
jnite shutdown was the only course 
left. The company is making  ar- 
rangements to have orders that can’t 
wait, if there are any such, filled 
elsewhere. 

It is expected that before today’s 
hearing in the town hall is concluded 
everyone will have a chance to speak 
who so desires. Following that the. 
board of arbitration and conciliation 
will Ibe The meester to say some- 
swer of the board may 
tne as it is probable 


A rere 1: 


oo 


not 


nly Declare He Was 


Driven To It By Threat 


ed in aiee of 
yealth a large number} 
hich if remaining here . 5 
imnished reasonable em-| 
a great number of men:| 
and women, My imagination is suf-] 
ficiently elastic to appreciate that | 
| the policies which you have pursued | 
| have enabled you to maintain your 
job while others were losing theirs, 


7 


of business 
could hayve- 
ployment to 


bd Ren aained at His Looms 


During the Strike 


but no one in this community or] 
| any other seems to have sufficient 
-courage to tell it to you. . 
| One of the paragraphs of your let- 
ter seeks to inflame the working men} 


Mi tchell Kasmierski, aged 53 veere the police were notified and a detail 
weaver who remained at his work | of state officers went to the scene. 
he Hamilton mills throughout the Medical Examiner Albert J. McCrea 
ng weeks of the strike there, and viewed the body and permitted it to 
ee subjected to threats, as be removed, 

a te y those close to him, finished} (Those close 

te all so far as he was concerned be sn | 
rly yesterday morning. 


He declin-! of mind by reason of 

e breakfast, and a little while after | threats of bodily harm paec i 
went to the attic of his home at 110, ard him because he did not join the 
oa . (Broadway) and there| strikers. 

hung himself. His son, who went! (He had been in the em 

to the attic a short time after founl; company for six years oc s 
e body of his father dangling at | merly lived in Philadelphia. He was 
end of a clothes line. Besides regarded as an excellent weaver and 
son te \eaves his wife. faithful about his »york. His only 
Jpon the discovery 9f the body.son is also a weaver. 


t 


ae | 


\ 


that he was in a most troubled state 


ally have been shown during 


and women of this state by endeav- 
oring to represent that flying squad- 
| rons, and public servants on horse- 
back with night sticks, are intimi- 
dating the peace loving citizens of the 
various communities. 

Decidedly Untrue 


This is decidedly untrue. The fact 
is that in the Hamilton mills there 
are 740 employes at work, that your 
strike is illegal and being conducted 
by a minority of the employes con- 
trary to the provisions of 7-A and 
in the face of collective bargaining. 
The arbitration board has offered @ 
proper and reasonable solution to 
' this difficulty and agreeable to 
federal authorities and agreeable to 
the national leaders of the textile 
union. 

I am forced to ‘believe that the 
venom of your letter rests upon your 
inability to dictate my appointments 
and not wpon any just cause of com- 
plaint against them as to the per- 
formance of their duties. Perhaps 
the consideration which you person- 
the 
four years of my administration, 
both in the conduct of the depart- 
ment of labor and industries and in| 
the selection of you personally for 
various committee assignments of 
responsibility, has led you to believe 


W jek of Strain and Turbulence Ended| 


endeavor to arrange for the manu- 
facture elsewhere, of as much of the 
merchandise on order, as practicable. 
Wire answer collect.” Hamilton 
Woolen ‘Co. Ine. 
han, president.” 
Strike Illegal 

The announcement came almost at 
the same time that Gov. Ely made 
public in Boston a letter to Robert 
J. Watt, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Labor, at* 
tacking Watt's charges that 
troopers had been used as 
breakers here and elsewhere. 

In his letter Gov. Ely charged Watt 
with pursuing policies which “seem 
to have resulted in sending out of 
this commonwealth a large number 
of businesses,” and declared that, 


| aily spectacle of shouting, | 
jecring and threatening throngs at| 
‘olbe Village came to an abrupt and 
ominous Glose Tuesday afternoon, | 
and for the first time since the mill 
| strikers went out weeks ago, the 
| town awoke Wednesday morning in 
lan ‘atmosphere of unwonted quiet- 
ness. | 
Of. the 700 hands that have been 
at. their jobs through the trying | 
‘of recent weeks, despite the 
“and mental distress that the 
Ts have imposed on them, all 
reluctantly, when » the 
of the 100 year old 
I “industry, informed them that 
ey could go no further with the 
manufacturing processes. ‘The help. 
‘realized the impossible conditions’ 
imposed upon the company by the 
‘demands of the union, instigated by 
‘out of town and even out of state) 
leaders. 
_ Training in the wake of distant) 
| advisors came a noisy, irresponsible 
j gent of agitators, doing more, 


Cree: 


ilton Woolen Co. 
strike 


: labor troubles, the 
“is illegal and ‘being conducted 


trary to the provisions of 7A and in 
the face of collective bargaining.” 
Gov. Ely Denounces Watt 
In a letter dated December 7, Sec- 


to the local union than can be|/ retary ‘Watt, charging that state) 
ly estimated. troopers had ‘been used as strike 
I et President Lennihan’s telegram|| breakers at Dudley, Southbridge, 


Ludlow and other communities, call- 
{ed on Gov. Ely “to put the state po- 
| lice back to work apprehending crim- 

inals instead of coercing citizens.” 


‘the company’s customers explain 
the 700 hands ‘went dejectedly 
to their families Tuesday even- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


é telegram:— “As you may 
{ka from press reports, ‘Hamilton 
Wo len Co. Inc. has been subjected 
to its 1 third strike since Labor Day. 
r the past several weeks we have 


The state police are not used as 
strike breakers as you allege, but for 
the protection of the citizens of ‘the 
various communities and at the re- 
quest of the local authorities. — 

It has seemed to me for some time 
‘from your public utterances, and your 
completely disorganized and political methods antl, your attempt 


was further serious violence]! to qictate the personnel of 
: | sion of labor and indw 


ae most difficult cOMEtion = I 


of our departments are now 


By Richard Lenni-| 


state | 
strike | 


particularly in the case of the Ham- 


by a minority of the employes con-| 


Gov. Ely’s reply was as follews: | 


that your albilities are greater than. 
they really should be appraised, and 
his led you into thinking that you 
are an indispensable part of the gov- 
ernment of this commonwealth. 
State Board Gives Facts 
The State Board of Conciliation 
1 and Arbitration, headed by Chairman 
Edward Fisher, conferred with Gov. 
Ely. Chairman Fisher was called 
to give the governor all the facts 
lin the case. He stated that on three 
| different occasions members of the 
State (Board of Conciliation had been 
‘in conference with either the strikers 
or the employers at Southbridge, in 
an endeavor to bring about a settle- 
ment. In the last attempt made, 
the board suggested to the strikers 
that they return to work under a 
plan submitted by the poard, but the 
offer was refused, Fisher said. 


Governor Ely and Chairman Fisher 
would not comment on the confer- 
ence, but the latter indicated that 
he felt the board had made ‘but little 
‘progress in the effort to adjust the 
strikes and saw no immediate oppor- 
tunity for future adjustment. 


(Protest against the use of state} 
police as “strike ‘preakers” in ‘Dud- 
ley, Southbridge, Ludlow and other 
Massachusetts towns | was made by 
the executive council of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor 
in a letter to Gov. Ely by Robert J. 
Watt, legislative agent. | 

] 


‘We protest against the diversion | 
of public funds to subsidize private. 
business in the violation of the tex-| 
tile strike agreement,” the letter, 
signed by Watt, read. “We realize 
. that representations may have be 
‘made to you that the presence of tl 
state police serves to maintain ipub: 
lic order.. If such represen | 
pad made, we regret 
was, afforded the citizen: 


State Police Cut to 
In Number, to Remain 
In Southbridge 


' With the State Honea np ad 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
admitting it was attempting 
what was seemingly impos- 
-sible—the 
peace in. the Hamilton Wool- 
en Co. strike—the attention | 


focused on the optimistic 
John Chumbley, the smiling 
representative of the . Nat- 


ional Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board, who slipped 
unobtrusively into town 
‘Thursday, listened to the 
testimony given at yester- 
‘day’s public hearing and 
then said he felt the com- 
‘pany and its striking union 
employes Were not so 
apart they could not be 
brought together. 


' Undismayed by the assertion of 
Richard Lennihan, president of 
the Globe Village concern, that 
the mill had closed irrevocably, 
‘Mr. Chumbley, a .large-framed 
good-looking lawyer who posses- 


| vious sincerity, asked Mr, Lenni-— 
‘han to meet him and discuss the. 
situation. — 
Wants All Facts 
Mr. Lennihan acquiesced, say- 
ing he would go wherever neces- 
saty to consult with the textile . 
lymediator. 


/@nt at once he favored neither | 


wanted facts, all the facts. When 
he has them, he feels there: can 


be settled and the mill will not 
eease -operations, 


Pion cannot tumble back into the 


Blough of the depression, he. 
Yrankly said in an. interview 
everybody, worker and. owner 


alike, must support the President 
‘gndithat he, as a “peace-maker, 
‘would do everything possible to 


ses a persuasive tongue and ob- | 


employes nor the employers. He | 


no failure, that the strike will 


20. and many. foreign. countries. and 


of: Southbridge today: was | 


| 


far ||stvike, he knows, is grim business 


| feels-any strike can be setfled am: 
'geably, although he believes 20) 


aE 


hu bubby-| 


: ments on the Contin 
mae ) Hoover — adm 


He aire been in all the States 


is 


formerly was with the National 
Labor Relations board. When the 
textile board was set up after the 
general strike of September, he 
was transferred to. the new body. 

With a genuine zeal for his 
‘work, he was sent here from 
Washington when the seriousness 
et the crisis became. obvious. He 
has arbitrated other strikes. They 


attainment » of fare not new to him—nor is hu- 


man nature. He. previously had 
wperated chiefly in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylyania but 
was told to go to Southbridge “as! 
fast. as his car would take him’; 
then the situation was seen to be) 
eritical. ; 
Prefers: Early Mediation 

‘His philosophy in labor disputes | 
Poight be paraphrased in six words, 

ig little give,-a Yittle take.’ He 


1 


minutes with both parties involv- 
ed in a controversy before a walk- 
out is worth 20 days after it has 


[2 Mie, Chumbley made it “appar. | 


ithe “give and take” has freer ex- 


\efforts to settle the strike really 
‘Imbued with a téeiin the na-|have not begun, ; 


been called. 


Mr. Chumbley does not set him- 
self up as a miracle worker. A 


but he has supreme confidenee in 
the belief that what is right must | 
rule. He has had many successes 
in difficult situations, 

He talked with merchants 
Thursday afternoon and yesterday 
morning without letting -them | 
Know his name or mission. He ob- 
tained their views. He has taJked 


quires the PACK UeATEE: 


State police, in the meantim i 
continue to remain in Southbridge 
although their number has been 
reduced to 20. They have been 
given no information concerning 
when they will be released from 
strike duty. They said they will 
continue to patrol local streets | 
and to stand by in case of any 


emergency here or in Dudley ay 
Webster. al 
' Board Continues Efforts ~~ 


The 
today it plans no let-up in its: ef- 
forts to reach an understanding 
petween the strikers and the ‘plant 
management so the mill will not 
close permanently. Le 


By Massachusetts corporate 
law, the mill management and its 
directors may dispose of an in- 
ventory, which includes in the 


case of the Hamilton firm its raw 
| wool, finished materials and goods 
in process, but a two-thirds vote 
| of the stockholders is required to 


! liquidate fixed assets, such as ma- 
| chinery and plant, 


The. company, which was 
formed in 1828 and incorporated 
lin 1831, already is liquidating 
its inventory. Ata meeting Tues- | 
day, the directors will consider 
complete liquidation and dissolu- 
tion of the company. Approval 


lof the step would have to be giv- 


jen. by 
| meeting in February or sooner at 


the stockholders at. their 


a special session. 


‘Cotton Heads to Unite 


with union leaders, both local and 
|national. He has talked with the 
plant management. He wants to 
talk with the mill’s board of. di- 


rectors. He believes much can be | 


ee 


|'To Saye N. E. Industry 
Special Correspondence 

BOSTON, Dec. 15—Aroused by 
| the strike in Southbridge and the | 


accomplished by talk across the 
table among small groups, where 


controversy between Goy, Joseph | 
B. Ely and Robert J. Watt, secre- | 
tary of the Massachusetts Federa- 


pression, 
Groundwork Is Laid 


Mr. Chumbley, who went to 
Providence, R. I; today, doesn’t 
intend to rush the situation, He 
attended the public hearing yes- 
terday merely as an obseryer, His 


although the 
groundwork has been laid. .He 

realizes feeling runs high after a 
hearing, that nerves here are taut 


tion of Labor, over the use of 
‘State police, members of the Na-} 
tional. Association of Cotton Manu- | 
|facturers today were urged in a! 
| statement from ~ their organiza- | 
‘tion to “join with other business | 
men in supporting Goy. Ely in his: 
jattempt to save the textile indus- 
|try in this part of the country.” 


“Industries and business should 
join to combat this meance, fost- 
ered by union leaders crazed with 
a desire for power and evidently 


because of the closing of the 
Hamilton mill. 
He wants help from those who’ 


|know the strike situation, He re- 


getain for Southbridge an indus- | 


try so important to its. economic 
\Jife. : 


a 


LET THEM LOOK AT RUSSIA | 


>| an eye. Exaggera 


committed to'a permanent policy 
of ruthlessly closing those mills 
where manufacturers do not bow 
to them on bended knee,’ the 
statement said. 


tion, warping of the facts, and 


pwas at an end. 


‘| ficials of the Hamilton 


| bridge strike and the mistaken attitude behind it 


| tions necessitating part-time em loyment and re- 


| labor leaders, i 


bret R. Robertson in a letter to. the 
Mace! Boston Herald) % 
It would be a long step in the right direction, 
4 the Governor’s admirable letter on the South- 


could be read once a day to workingmen in all | 
arts of the country until they had digested the 
deas which it set forth so clearl . With condi- 


Boks hare yet to 


he SC ae 


had enough extra 8 be ¢ 


wholesale fabrication are all in the bag of tricks, 
and the lifting smoke never reveals any injured 
leaders; the workers are always left holding the 
well-known bag. 

Someone with a flair for explaining simple 
things to children should take our organized labor 
leaders in hand and point out to them that in Rus- 
sia, THE workingman’s country, those who seek to 
impede industry and depriye workmen of their 
jobs are givén a fair trial in an open court, al- 
lowed to testify before the microphones of a large 
hookup, and if found guilty, turned over to a prac- 
ticed firing squad. The par asite who can be a lamb _ 
or a lion upon occasion, and the leaders who won't 
play ball on the level with either side are not tol- i 
erated. This may pe. ane reason for the fact that s so. 


tem of "handling th 
; harsh than a 
to do someth ng to help th 


ElToo Late,” ee 


te Mill B Head Says 


[Tells ‘Somhbridae Folk. Big 
Mill Is Closed Indefinitely _ | 
Due to Strike 


a 


Southbridge, Dec, 14 (A.P.)—Hope of | 
settling the strike at the Hamilton Wool- 
en Co. mill here, seems lost as Promdent | 
Richard Lennihan declared at a public! 
hearing in town hall after lengthy | 
speeches by union officials and striking! 
ermployees, ‘I’m sorry, but it is too late, ; 
the mills are closed indefinitely.” He | 
reviewed reports he has issued from 


time to time during the strike. which | 


an N 14, but most of the spec- 
Board of Selectmen said N ators ‘OTE INOS D 


tators left the hall, feeling the hearing 
With the meeting sup-. 
| posed to start at ten o’clock as early as) 
45 o'clock 175 persons were in the hall. ! 
| The State Board of Arbitration and Con-; 
i ciliation, together with directors and of- | 
/ Woolen Co. and ° 
the selectmen went into conference inj 
| the selectmen’s POOM. 4 fo 


TEXTILE COUNCIL 
CONVENES: TOW 


Miss Jean 1 Gauthier will 
Represent Hamilton 
Union. Members — 


Miss Jean Gauthier, president | 
of Hamilton” local 2324 of ire 
United Textile Workers of Ameri- 
ca, planned to attend the. riot 
ing of the Massachusetts Textile 
council in Sokol: Aeihs East— Dous- 
las, this afternoon. 

‘One hundred and fifty delegates | 
representing 15,000 textile work-| — 
ers in central’ Massachusetts. and | 
‘other parts of the Commonwealth | 
are expected to attend the month- | 
ly session... 4 
| Reports’ of conditions in Mass- | 
lachusetts textile mills, including ! 
/grieyances, will be acted Bage. by! 
the: council. : 
| . Joseph Sylvia of “‘pawteoketl Re ha 
\I., New England .U. Ts Weve ora) 
ganizer, who has figured promin- ; — Aas 
ently in the Southbridge strike, | 
was to be one of the speakers at e 
the meeting. 

Locals from communities other | 
than those in central Mussachus 
setts to be represented are Taun- 
ton, Lowell, “Lawrence, Holyoke, 
Fall River and New Bedford. 

The last meeting of the council 
was held in™ Webster. Saturday, | 


[Closing Hamilton ie 
“Mills a Calamity. 


 Diccotaen of Southbridge Come. ' 
| pany to Meet Soon and ~ 
/ 
| 


Sop abeniien eMart ie yk 


ir 
| 
' 
i 
t 
| 


: 


Dispose of the Assets 


Southbridge, Dee, 15 (A.P.}—The per. 

| manent closing of the mills of the Ham- 
| ilton Woolen Company, 100 years old and 
with an annual payroH of over $1,000 ah 
| amnopncer yesterday by Richard L 

han, president of the company, at 2, pub- 

lic hearing called by the State Board 

Conciliation and Arbitration, was termed 

a “calamity” today by Daniel P. Bert 

heim, president of the Southbridge Man-— 
t ufacturers’ Association. Mr. Lenniher 
said that the third strike called by the 
United Textile Workers since Labor 
contrary to an agreement with the NBiOnE. 
and resulting disorders were’ threatening 
the lives of the workers and. the safety 
} of property and that he could not operate 
a closed shop with a minority of workers 
dictating ste and a ig of fhe, 
employees. _ : 74 


tri e were calle 
mn of outsiders, 


their local officers from the outset to 
ent situation, was rather careful yester- 


tion. 


eb 


rhaps this eelen: ‘on which Mr. Sylvia 
5 entire case, was inevitable. A good per- 
manager might have been able to persuade 
osing fer to like each other and to work 


ral strike, which embroiled the Hamilton 
when they had no part in desiring or call- 


wn nd with. gangster methods forced the closing 
Hamilton mill, where no one had thought of 


of us have occasion to regret that our fore- 
" s not as good as our ability to see things 
in retrospect. It is. of course illegal to 
r make thr eatening demonstrations around. 
where no strike is in effect, and the rough- 


for the purpose. Had that scavenging 
at on Sept. 6, there would have 


: any ¥ 
ae w “a think of the indicated treatment 


“ane and waving their arms. It was a heart-felt, 

ing demonstration. 
Pure loyalty like that, 

de ae ¢ 

*h 


OW 


bupebastige pet tana and 


- open ‘6 carry on. 

The resignation of Ira Mosher as a director 
in p test. against the closing of the mill ‘‘without 
Bead ‘for normal obligations a toyal em- 


Babor SR AN atone didn’t arrive 10 days 
He is the first sane adviser to whom the 


would op atae sgh his method is so com-_ 


. Sylvia of Pawtucket, who has led the 


oid any sik dag of the Teasons’ for call-: 


bs “because of the necessity of closing the 
standing, cheering wildly, clapping their | 


is now pene oi accepted that non- “strikers | 


nae Me man, : 
: surance broker—dozens of 
computing possible phen 


Suppose we declare a moratorium for a while, 
on such desolating thoughts and turn our minds to 
the celebration of Christmas. If it is true that 
things. never ‘one out quite as well as ws hope, it 
is equally true that neither do they turn out as 


badly as we fear. 


What counts ‘most is courage, stata. stay- | 


ing power, the ability to take it on the chin and to 
give blows in return. If one can be sure he has 
these qualities: he may know he can endure a sea- 


son of hardship, because he has something more 
valuable than dollars—possessions that cannot Pah 


taken from him, 

There is plenty of this dauntless, apeabeial 
spirit in Southbridge and we are going to see it in 
action. Mark these, owords. 


WE NEED HIM HERE 1 Dee) a 


Southbridge has seen real drama during the 
past week, involving a number of figures in a con- 
test of interests and a clash of-wills. Let us hope 
still for a last act with a happy ending. 

That Mr. Lennihan has made 4 great contribu- 
tion to the welfare of Southbridge everyone knows. 
The Hamilton Woolen Co, was on the point of 
liquidation in 1927 when he appeared in time to 
save it and give it new life, with the assistance 
of a group of able associates. 

It was a job requiring organizing genius and 
unremitting hard work, and anyoné who knows 
how difficult it has been to keep a business in 
sound condition during the past fout years must 
realize the exacting nature of the task of maintain- 
ing in prosperity an enterprise rescued from death 
only a short while before the depression began. No 
one will wish to deny it was a brilliant feat in 
business engineering achieved in the face of great 
obstacles. 

Mr. Lénnihan has found time also to assist in 
local good works, including the Harrington Memo- 
rial hospital, the new water supply system. for 
Sturbridge, and his connection with the South- 
bridge Savings bank. 

His recent resignation of the pr exidency of the 


Bank was a step he regretted very much. He was 


disposed to continue in this post as long as he 
could, but it was impressed upon him that to do 
so would be inconsistent with the course made 
necessary by the enforced closing of the mill, 

No further review of the difficulties that have 
grown out of the series of strikes is needed to re- 
mind readers of the strain, constantly increasing 
in intensity, that has frayed his nerves and per- 


svaded him of the difficulties of carrying on in the 


textile industry. 

In conferences with the State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration he has listened to an out- 
side “representative of his employes recite tales of 
unfair practices which, when proof was demanded, 
turned out to relate to some mill in Connecticut. 
When one conciliatory proposal after another was 
offered by a member of the board or by Mr. Len- 
nihan, hopes of peace were dimmed by the stub- 
born declaration: “I wont stand. for it!” 

Mr. Lennihan has given his best, and he has 
been truly concerned over the welfare of his em- 


ployes. He worked hard to keep the mill running 


until the strike organizers made effective operation 
impossible. 

Mr. Lennihan is a man of great personal re- 
source, of imagination and coufage, of dash and. 
enterprise. His technique in finance and selling 
has been highly successful. ~ 


We can ill afford to lose Mr. Li pihan, and 


a 


we ARON how much he regrets the th ght of giv-- 
‘Must still 


| Fotient, representing the Mill 


“directors, Who meet here on Tues 


of the mills would: throw. more 


“Entire Village. Prays . 
peo Keep Woolen fier . 


* Special to a a Ca Tribune © 
' SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass.,.” Dec. | 
16.—All human agencies having - 
apparently failed to. keep the ; i 
Hamilton Woolen Mills from | 
' quitting the town because of 
| labor trouble,, Southbridge » “giti= 
zens today prayed for divine jin- 
 tervention. Strikers: and non- | 
strikers alike, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, prayed that’ the. mill. 
owners would reconsider. their re-" 
cent vote to close the mills for- 
ever. Bs ce 

‘At the same time a- petiti ont 
was being circulated by George 


Workers” Protective Association, 
asking that the Hamilton Mills | 


day, rescind their order. Closing 4 


than 1,000 operatives out of work. 
Citizens have asked the strikers | 
‘to drop all.demands for a closed _ 

shop and higher pay. & 


hoe 


¥ sal ~ 


ee 
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|Group of Workers in 1, 00 Signatures to Petitions 
| By Residents Ask familton Directors To — 
| Reconsider The cision to Cease Business 

APPEAL TO WORKERS NOT TO JOIN UNION 


Federal. Textile Agent is in Boston to Interview 
| Company Heads; Union Leaders Agree to Abide | 
i * ~ 7 ve e si i: 
| By His Terms; Prayers Offered in Churches 
L. . tee the Southbridge Savings bank met. 
| today ‘and voted to postpone consideration of Richard Lennihan’s | 
resignation as president until some later time. ea 


; or 


‘Sixteen of 18 trustees of 


uce the directors of the Hamti- 
ool their decision to close the Globe 
Village mill were being taken today as union leaders an- 
nounced their ‘complete confidence in John Chumbley, 
j ets ; £ - 
representative of the National Textile Labor Relations 
Board, who was removed from Pennsylvania last Thurs- 
day and sent here under orders from Washington, D. C., 
to endeavor to reconcile differences between the plant 
management and the Hamilton local of the United Textile 
Workers of America. bo et i han ie 
Petitions were being circulated among residents une 
der the direction of George Laplante of ‘144 Fisk st., ask- 
ing the directors to reconsider their action in closing the 
plant. More than 1,000 signatures have been affixed to the 
papers and as nearly as could be ascertained, only one 
Main st. merchant refused to sign. 

Mr. Chumbley was in Boston today seeking to inter 
view company directors relative to the strike. 
prayers were offered in Cath- ay oo 
olic and Protestant churches yes- 
‘terday for the re-opening of the 
mill. eee 4 
' Mser. M.A. Desrochers, pastor 
of Notre Dame church, preaching 
a half-hour sermon at-all masses 
: yesterday, asked that the past be 
forgiven -and ‘forgotten: and that 
efforts be made for a reconcilia- 
tion. He said he hoped the strike 
would be settled before Christ- 
mas. He cited the holiday period 
‘and the New Year as times when 
good wishes customarily are ex- 
‘changed expressed the hope this 
year would not differ from the 
past in that respect, 

Family Ranks Split 

He said the labor dispute had 
created hardships not only among 
his parishioners but also in the 
“gq whole, dividing~even: 

Msgr. Desrochers Pp nted out 
that persons have a f ht to be 
‘on either side of the ¢ 


_ Definite steps to ind 
ton Woolen Co. to reverse 


Harry ler, drawing room’ 
delegate of the Hamilton Protec- 
tive association, an organization 
of workers who ‘still held their 
jobs when the mill closed last 
week, today made a public appeal 
to members not to desert and join 
the union, Mr. Eler hit outside 
organizers as. responsible for the 
closing of the firm and urged that 
the association stand together. 

Students of Sacred Heart parish 
also are praying that the strike be 
ended and the mill be retained for 
Southbridge. 

Will Accept Decision 

Hamilton union officials said 


} 
favored the strikers or the man- 
|agement. They said they had 
been impressed by his fairness in 
approaching the situation and felt 
that whatever terms he might se- 


‘Town 
the ranks of 


lored the i : ; Pita 

ve fig Gere mpenien .| with favor to either side involved 
pager ran Ee oe ‘lin the controversy. 

’ he ae Hi eye Mr. Chumbley has had two con- 

He pleaded for an end to hard) sorences with the union leaders 


and also has discussed the walk- 


with Richard Lennihan, president 
| of the company. 
The petitions, three in number, 


S-| ors today so they would be receiy- 
ed before _tomorrow, when the 


To 


this issue? VW 
right, we do n 
workers who: di 


j 


wn itself? 


‘hold union meetings in Pilsudski, 


they would agree to any solution | 
of the strike reached by Mr. | 
Chumbley, whether the settlement. 


cure for peace would be based on. 
nai the merits of the case and not 


out and closing of the mill briefly 


j}were sent to the company direct- 


. SSS 


he town? Yes, there was violence, 
if 


5! 
ns by the mill in Southbri 
signed by nearly 700 
rs of the Hamilton Prote 
ociation, te 3A 
_ Bell Union Gives $200 
Miss Jean Gauthier, pr 
the Hamilton local, said 
no action was taken Saturday a 
‘the meeting of the Textile Coun 
cil in Hast Douglas concerning the 
local strike, Deak 
She-said the local at the Bell | 
Co., a Worcester textile plant, 
had yoted to contribute another 
$200 to aid needy Southbridge 
strikers. She said it wag the se€c- 
ond $200 «contribution made by | 
the Worcester local and would |/ 
be received this week. gs 
Miss Gauthier said the plant) 
would not be picketed while work 
Was at a standstill. She plans to 


Hall once or twice each week tO) 
Keep the organization banded to-} 
gether closely, she added. ee 
Mrs. Auna Skowzon of 66 West | 
st., arrested last Monday. in the 
demonstration at the. mill which | 
preceded the march to Police 
headquarters to protest activities 
of State police, was fined $5 in 
District court today for disturb=| 
ance of the peace. She appealed | 
and was released in, $25 for ap- 
pearance in Superior court, Am as- 
\sault and battery count was filed 
iby Judge Louis O. Rieutord, 
Pushes Worker ete 
State Trooper Stroni¢k said, the } 


| lee of Lovely st. for ass 
battery on Lionel Dupr 
| Main st. was continued te 


ire vecalled nothing after the sec 


‘although a companion, Treffle Da 
vio, also of 538 Main, another © 


jepisode at the mill started when 
Mrs. Violet Wajeunesse’ of 28° 
‘Collier st. pushed Ethel Proyost, 
a, worker, as She left the mill. ; 

Mrs. Lajeunesse testified ‘the 
worker had walked along the: 
picket line, elbowing  strikers.: 
The defendant said she became’ 
angry at such tactics and retali- 
j ated. fi 
Trooper Stronick said Mrs. 
| Skowzon and another woman, 
Mrs. Anna Ladyka. of 50 School 
st., had» attempted to free his 
; prisoner, Mrs. Lajeunesse. Both 
denied the allegation. Charges of 
assault against Mrs. Ladyka. and 
Mrs, Lajeunesse were -filed. but 
each was fined $5 for disturbing 
the peace. They appealed and bail 
was fived at $25. 

Nicholas Veshia of Foster. st. 
was fined $10 for refusing to 
move. State Trooper Walter Mc- 
Donnell testified Veshia, during 
efforts to get the women in qa car 
to be brought to headquarters, 
had shouted commands to oyer- 
turn the machine. He also appeal- 
ed and the same bond was set by | 
the court. 

Disturb the Peace 

Pauline Roderique, 20, of 679:| 
Main st., was fined $10 for dis- 
turbing the peace during the same 


demonstration and appealed. 
Joseph Paul of 91 Cross st., ar! 
rested by Trooper McDonnell and 
Sergt. Thomas McGuinness dur- 
ing the demonstration on Main st. 
the same day, also was fined $10 
on the same count and appealed. 
Trooper. .MeDonnell alleged 
Paul had shouted, “Let's go in 
and get them ont.” Paul denied 
the statement. 
A charge of disturbing the 
peace pressed against Anna Slota, 
a pi¢ket, Dec. 3 during an early 
morning demonstration, was fil- 
ed. x 
Charges of assault and disturb- 
ance of the peace made against 
Anthony  Stypulkowski of 110 
|sturbridge rd, by Special Officer 
[Stanley Knowles were filed. 


eas lig saa 


On behalf of the mill owners it can be said 
that they became fed up on strike violence. 

But isn’t there a larger question involved in 
Whether the owners or strikérs are 


ot know. How about the “many | 
d not go on strike? How about © 
Does the industry owe no moral 


rs furnished ample police prot 


t 


ec- 


4 


Arraignment of Al 


ry. Dupre vsaid he wa 
n Main st, near the home « 
authier and hit twiee. He sai 
ond blow until he was revive 
Police headquarters. Mr. *D 
said he could not identify Lava 
Da 


plant worker, said he recogniz a 
the defendant. He also was identi 
fied by Miss Jeannette Daigle of 
658 Main st. Lavallee denied he 
wag in the scuffle, claiming he 
was on Union st. at the time. — 

A warrant was issued by the 
esurt for L 
Hevey, supposed to be & Main st. 


resident, who has not appeared 


since the fight which involved Mr 
Davio and Mr, Dupre. Hevey 18) 
charged with assault on Mr, Da~ 
yio. ; : 


a 


the arrest of ‘Alfred — 


Mr, Eler’s plea to workers at” 
the mill follows: qa 
“We, the employes of the 


Hamilton Woolen Co., nearly 1.- 


000 of us, are faced today with 


the dreary reality that, we bave 
lost’ our jobs two weeks « before 


Christmas, and in the middle ot) 


a long, cold. winter. We have 


‘fought and worked and were loyal 


cs 


= ~ : ms F 


a 


? 


‘¢o0 ourselves and our employers. ; — 
but the thing that couldn’t han- | 


pen has happened. 
is closed. 


ts 
Agita’ +s Blame y 


d 


The Hamilton | 


“Why ate we out of work to- 


because of a lack of orders, but 


because of the efforts of a few ~ 
sole | 


well-paid agitators whose 
aims in fostering discontent and 
strikes are thsir own financial 
gain and personal glory. Those 
are not the real_purposes of or- 
ganized labor. I ain not against 
organization. 
[the kind of leadership the unio 
‘in Southbridge has had,- ; 


who -can co-operate 


to both, but a union such as 
we have had.to contend with 2 
union entirely ruled by paid agi- 
tators and loca] officials drunk 


with imaginary power — could 
never succeed. > 
“It is entirely impossible to 


reason or bargain with such 4 
group, as has been proven, 
Continue Fight 

“The purpose of this appeal is 
to prevent this group from gain- 
ing any further strength In South- 
bridge, There is very little chance 
of our working again for the 


Hamilton, but even that: small 


chance is lost if} the radical group 
gaing any more strength. We have 
fought together so. far and 
must continue, We are the major- 


& 


is the only possible chance w 
have. st) e { 

“Hyverything possible 
done by the employes group and 
by varioue interests to attempt to 
jhave the mill re-open. aoe 

“Frankly, it seems hopeless 


Wit | 
ss but 
we will continue to fight for our. 
jobs and rights. The Hamilton, has | 
run for more than a. century with. | 


“An organization of employes — 
with their 
employers can be of great benefit ie 


Wes 


ity and wé inust slick together: Tt — 


is being: 


But Iam against — 


out advice from Worcester, | 

Rhode. Island or any ether) — 
place and if left alone will con- 
tinue. CARS 


“Stick by your guns and do net 
allow this group which is respons- 
ible for our predicament to gain 
one member from our ranks. ff 


| you will do this we may have a 


chanee to again 


be at work and 
contented.” eine Bt 


{ 


: 


! 


[tee 


igs 


) 


a 


j 
ci 
a 


} 


es 
¥. 


t its w 
2 situation rt 
of your com-|s 


in Se 


board, -we regret very 
this contemplated action ‘and 
certain that we speak for 
habitants of the Town when 
that the regret is universal. 
a ze that your departure 
Town will, not only cripple 
usiness of many of our mer- 
fs and have its effects upon 
put also will deal a 
Town as a muni- 
ty from which it will take 
any years to recover. 
“We hasten to assure you that 
‘erything possible was done to 
ourage your workers to return 
to refrain from violence 
those who were loyal to 
to the end. 
It seems a pity that so many 
6 are residents and citizens of 
- Town and who were: entirely 
ocent’ in this matter should be 
nade to suffer. Every taxpayer and 
very resident will feel the loss of 
is industry. As you know, it was 
e of the two mainstays of our 
\ industrial lives. As the governing 
‘board of the Town we feel at lib- 
lerty to Say to you that we believe 
hat operations can be resumed 
thout fear of further labor 
rouble. We are willing to call a 
s meeting of the workers and 
zens of the Town for the put- 
the former 


i 


her. “ste 
t will insure peace and tranquil- 


in our Town and promote your 
iness in the best possible means. 
The removal of your company 
the consequent loss cannot he 
sured in. mere dollars and 
| Jn many cases it will mean 
aking up of homes, family 
/ the removal from out 
unity of many workers who 


on 
work :else- 


eir part, to secure 
her speaking, 


and generally 


re, 


ig and poverty not only 


‘aused you to close 
t also for those. 


ely innocent of anything 


ers and Merchants 


-|last Friday at the publ: 
tin this town, of its in 
‘close permanently | 
Southbridge. ~ 


spread distress im our community 
Particularly distre 

felt by the more than 60 
employes. who : for: many weeks. 
hare braved, the taunts and jeers| may suffer injury. 
of the strikers and risked physical 
injury 
homes in a practical demonstra- 
tion of their loyalty to your com- 
pany and its management, ar 


‘a payroll in 


“pe Southbridge 1 


eived with deepest Fr 
tatement made by you 


“The inevitable resu 
ng this action will 


will this’ di 


and damage to their 


“Directly or indirectly there is 
scarcely a citi.en of our town who 
will not be in some way adversely 
affected. The loss of so substantial 
a community of our 
will: seriously ‘cripple ¢om- 


size 


_\the Hamilton Woolen Co. for e 


prospects) ; 

“Like the other 
Southbridge I haye. 
‘ers for the relief of 


af fia ey, Pat ; 
is with the people o 
y parish who have depended 


regardless . 
have taken, am 
Southbridge who. 
“It is my sin 
cerest wish that the owners of 


\that dispel anger and strife an 
restore harmony and peace. . i 
“May the owners of the mill 
; of | pause to think of those who are 
the mill may yet conclude to re- ‘dependent upon them for the op-_ 
sume operations and thus spare | portunity to earn their daily 
our people the miseries of umem- pread, and who, if. deprived of 
ployment. ltheir employment, will have ‘to | 

“his «is face poverty and . sickness and 
should strive for peace and good pitifully ‘small resources, or none 


a season when all 


will, and I hope the prayers that pat all.” ahs Loi Gs, Sali Sa 
have gone up in Southbridge for vf 
a restoration of the spirit of for- ’ wiht 
giveness and conciliation will not ; me 


be unheard. 


Se Er Se” 


e will be disappointment, sul- 
for 
se who foster the ideals which 
your factories 
who were en- 
that 


right be considered a violent act 


merce and trade at a most unfor- 
tunate time. The abrupt throw- 
jing out of work of so many of 
our people will bring actual phy- 
sical hardship and mental suffer- 
ing not only to them but to their 
dependents as well. 

“The general public are defin- 
itely of one mind that the out- 
side influences which have been 
at work in our community dur- 
ing this trouble have been harm- 
ful to your cémpany and detri- 
mental to the best imterests of 


| When a man 
that’s news. 


court and does 
that’s news, too. 


Southbridge. 9 ~ ‘ .. The Worcester 
“On behalf of Southbridge and] |{nion firebrand 
its people we respectfully and 4 


sincerely urge you to reconsider 
this matter and to do all within 
your power to retain for South- 
bridge this century old institu- 
tion.” : 


ie 


between 55 
fon the 


| 


| “sped” Deine 


notes, Hapgood 


POOR LEADERSHIP. *~ | ® 
That notable architect of our present misfor- 


tunes, Joseph Sylvia, had some pregnant words for 
a Boston Herald correspondent in Barrington, 


resume operations 
the Town of 


strong 
that. have bound them 


| et nave and the 
this community.” 


to the end that 
Southbridge and its 
inhabitants who have been loyal 


to you may not be deprived of @ 
ties 


together in 


R. I., last night. 

“He declined to discuss the Southbridge strike 
other than to admit that Francis J. Gorman, 
vice president of the U. T. W. A., will confer 
with him in Providence tonight and will issue 
a statement ‘which will be a revelation to 
Massachusetts people’.” 

If Mr. Gorman should wish to make a “revel- 

ation” that would truly please the people of 
Massachusetts, he would say in loud, clear tones 


that Mr. Sylvia, in response to popular request, | 


would hereafter stay quietly in Pawtucket and 


jwould not cross the State line into Massachusetts 


H apgood Does Not A ppeal Dis 
Of Driving Charge—And 


And when Powers Hapgood, la- 
bor organizer, is found guilty in 


has seen the inside of more court- 
rooms in Worcester eounty than 
Jany other man, was arraigned in 
‘District court here today to an- 
‘gswer a charge of speeding, pre- 
ferred by State Trooper Walter 
McDonnell last Tuesday. \ 
Officer McDonnell, 
partee has embarrassed. countless 
lawyers, took the stand first and 
‘stated his case. He said he esti- 
mated Hapgood’s ‘car Was going 
and 60 miles an hour 
Southbridge-Sturbridge 
road and told the court a school |, 
| bus was about to pull out into the 
‘highway when Hapgood’s car 


Arming himself with copious. 
Officer McDonnell, delving deep 


into legal terms. 
Officer McDonnell if: : his — (Hap- 


‘again. 


Pe RF 


. 29.1 “ Fi 
That’s News, 
“i PS ee} 
ASec\F se fe 
good’s) car could not have been | 
going about 40 miles. an hour. } 
The officer replied that the speed | 
was “nearer 60.”, Sid east 

Asked whether nodal 


pites a dog— 


! he had | 
nized the defendant as one acti e | 
in strike activities here, icer 
McDonnell said the Hapgoot 
was going too fast» to ide 
lonyone: Ha it.) {Soo nae as ee 
Hapgood then placed his wife, 


not appeal— 


Central Labor 


who probably i 


put Mrs. Hapgood, after es imat- | 
ing the speed of the car at 35 or} 
40 miles an hour, was interrupt- 
ed by Judge Louis O. Rieutord, 
who asked Hapgood to read ase - 
tion of the State motor laws 
which calls 30 miles an hour an 
“ynreasonable’’ speedvinui cau 

Hapgood said he had not been} 
aware of this section and Judg 
Rieutord, apparently fearing the 
the case would be argued far into, 


“whose re- 


cross-examined 


Then he asked 


THe News has it on excellent authority that 
a growing number of members of the local textile. 
union are s0 unappreciative of what Mr. Sylvia has 
done for them in closing the Hamilton mill that | 
they hope never to see him in Southbridge again. 

Tue News learns further that several highly 
placed men—not mill operators—are quietly ar- 
ranging other pastures into which Mr. Sylvia may 
presently be turned to graze. te ee 

We do not go so far as to doubt Mr. Sylvia’s 
good faith or the sincerity of his devotion to the 
cause he serves. Nor do we deny the right of 


wage-earners to maintain organizations, with in- | 


telligent leaders, — : MG 
_ What we do think about Mr. Sylvia is ‘that | 
‘he is inept. His bull-headed leadership of the 
Hamilton strike brought misfortune upon his ‘ole 
lowers, when greater intelligence would have 


shown the way to honorable peace. NY 


_ 
Mrs. Mary Donovan Hapgood, a} 
labor organizer also, on th stand | 


the day, offered to place the ¢ase| . 


= 


fh i) om | ae ; A a - a ba Ps 
Strike Must End Before 
| New Moves are Made, | 
Fisher States  -- | 4 
Today found the faint 
ypossible settlement: of~ 


- “The ‘shutdown ¢ fants ir i ahi at 
generally, that's y ir brows, you have, 
strikes a telling blow a ‘doors of 
| Bloyes .of the closed factory. The 
'mill should be opened—with Ble . 
‘tice to all and evil to none. After} fluenced by outsiders and social- 
all are we not the children of one istic and communistic doctrines, 


common Father who is in Heaven? have eaused trouble in our ever- 


| of Hamilton Local.2524 of. 


> ‘Our Father who art peaceful and quiet town. : United Textile Workers of Am 
in Heaven, give us this day |} “I know ty parishioners, their Be ¢) sedaw a Wives on aueee vs 
daily bread.’ Advent is almost| needs and their dispositions—all ing the walkout in accordance — 
gone and Christmas is nigh; surely) cry for work, they are sorry for with a telegraphic request made 
/humane justice, patience and love} | 4H 1 g it made . 
lof neighbor, mutually would be what has happened. How gloomy by the State Board of Conciliation 
especially appropriate at this junc- would be this town, in this glori- and Arbitration last Thursday. : . 
ture, because of the approach of|ous time of Christmas, if the ’ Edward. Fisher, chairman of : 
Christmas. yt working people had not the assur= the ea said bane ate Ben) 
: weg uy . i f himself and his fellow medi- 
“May these principles of the In- | ance that they could again find a Of 4 . , medi- 
oe sail f pelks of Jesus | Job in Southbridge. ators were tied unless the strike 
ceric pee sed < Bue, were called off to enable the 


Christ our Lord and Saviour, come “Therefore, I humbly ask, in 
to us from the humble stable of | their name ens x Rides a 
Bethtehem—come to us and abide| this Town, e stockholders an : t=. 
De oeduh and’ fie, poor, with | difectoms to; reopen the gates of Sas cal RO iain mal 
‘the employer and the employe. their plant even at the cost of eee to ould do otha 
“Let the: mill be opened for the |some self-sacrifice, We love ours Wail apenas te eiee a x 1 
sake of Christ’s poor—so that the selves most when we forget our, Hamilton local Miss jean Gauth Ff 
employer may do good unto even | selves most. Our highest personel jer seeaeat of the union ad | 
the least of the brothers and sis- interests are those of our country. a Pee ne Pau ae sae = 
ters of the Christ of the manger) Let ue all deserve this bless'n§ ap 4 : 


; 3 ‘ of Peace: ‘Peace. Mr. Fisher said at his Boston 
of Lane ee oe a ane, on Pros ake Fe - | otfice today that unless the strike 
good will on earth. 


board to renew its negotiations 
with the management and direct-_ 


F 


to men of good will.’ & 
on earth to ad Bi | were cancelled the board only 


= could complete and publish its re- 
| port fixing blame for the walkout 


ee 
¥ ; : “PER é — 5 “ 
"eR ° oe bridge Neu ea | 
aa . ¢ 5 i ° ; land its continuance. The report 
I C¢ Or will be based onthe public hear- 
vi ling held here Friday, Dec. 14, 


; map add es 


jand on information acquired ‘by 


the board while it was striving to 


mediate the walkout, which 0c- 


fo Tomorrow Without ~~” 
Deciding HamiltonFate 


Brief. Statement: Follows “No inkling could be gained as| ‘The directors, in addition to the, 7 Hs SE 
£5 ie ge to the tenor of the discussions Ay, ee “idge mer: | “It is my § oes 
Secret Session Held which rhea ates in the directors? ese aap meee Rr the owners of the mill may vyet. 

-At Boston Bank rogm. Richard Lennihan, ptesi-/o,< and citizens, and members of Pear ara ay abe Lae bE 
- Bes : a peut OP RES ORC EL Be wes S62 the Hamilton Protective agsocia- ae a ag Da dag.) ing he 
CONCERN MAY MOVE melas kahit Eeoee. me building ition, also had before them appeals | miserzes u ployn » AS 

but could not be questioned. : : i lant | | continued. : i 

se he Chumbley Sees ¥ pitor tke reopening. of te Pe Rev. Mullins asked the owners 
Additi PI t R US ee ‘from the Board of Selectinen, the ie 

itional Fleas to heopen 

Plant Sent Company | 
Leaders at Hub 


Whether John Chumbley, rep- “Manufacturers and Merchants as- ‘ofsthe plant to “‘pause to think of 
awe onde) Pentre nag ECCS De Aten egb HP Pca iaeeicmmprere ene 80 
iach ae handio iba Hania |p, O Notre Dame chureh;|| °° ici. daily bread, and who, 
arate last haeaae attended the Rey, Dennis Mullins, pastor of St. lie meprived a thele rn elena aer| 
meeting, could not he established. eco spre ae Son A yara will have to face poverty and 

It was known definitely, how- hee fel gee. Wau! rictae Epinard, sickness with pitifully small Te 
ever, that he talked yesterday i sources, or none at all. ey 


Directors of the Hamilton 


tale 4 5 Hi ; z ‘ : : oY Heart. church, : 3 
‘Woolen Co., meeting in ut-. mae in Boston with B. Loring | P°*'°F paca vena Agks! Justice for) Aa aan 5 
most privacy in a directors’ Oe brsctay Mee ae ee The Selectmen, in their state- He asked: for the. “gentler 


ment, said they felt operations | counsels. that dispel anger and 
could be resumed at the mill with- strife and restore harmony and 
out fear of further labor trouble. | peace.” ; ee 

"They offered to call a mass meet-| The pastor of. St. Hedwig’s 
belief ing of workers and citizens and’ church, Rey. Hanyz, also pleaded. 


room of the Second National |ence he had in bringing about a 
y +40 oe shift in the firm’s decision to 
bank building, Boston, to close permanently was not ascer- 
| consider what action they | tained immediately. ae 

| would take on the proposed | A @tadual swing to the “Cepith 
ans = re yobs || \ AR ESS : ++..| promised to take any other steps. that the plant be reopened, ; ith, 
Hiquidation of the local firm. that the firm was finished definite tiauivactors might suggest which | | justice to all and evil to none.” —— 


ae ly in Southbridge if it did not dis- hic = Oe option 
and dissolution of the cor- aolven Tiquidate wos hoticeatie | Would “insune peace and trandwus| | Rev. Epinards 2% ee of 
|poration, announced in a here today. ibis | iy cin) our: Town and promote, |the Towns asked th diese 


your business in the best possible: oe ah baa at A Eseat 
és ".| | self-sacrifice, indicating — 7“ 
| 12:15 p. m, today they had . The belief was strengthened Th its letter to the directors, | highest personal interests should 
adjourned until tomorrow further by reports from Gilbert-|4).°.. & M. said the inevitable re- | be those of the nation. Bee 
1 jelling any sult of the shutdown would be People Want Work — 
em igh \ widespread suffering in the com- He ~said. his parishioners ery 
ld ve Pe munity, particularly for the more, \ for work and are contrite on- 
a vote to” than 600 persons who were on the |cerning what has happened, The 


ea 
4 


payroll when the plant closed last | pastor’ attributed the trouble to 


|terse statement issued: at .. Plant May Move 


‘morning, thus 
hope Southbridg 


have had they 


The brief 1 Tuesday. ty outsiders. and “socialistic - and 
iv ° The association pointed out /communistic doctrines.” 
| had waited 1 nk : sf) | that nein reaeD me eee Ma senna No disturbance at any kind wee 

0. a.m. omas P, “hs : is scarcely a citizen of our Town | re orted to police during ths. 
Baan of the poard. aN ¥ it desions sonal be established,| who: will not be in some way ad- ahh or haa eae My ak om ¢ a at 
Pratt: readiog cage kim however, how far negotiations) versely affected” and that’ the Intense interest was focused op 
‘ Identities Co have gone for a removal of the) pyplic. was “definitely of one | the directors’ meeting, which held 


efforts to reach Mr. Len- 
been unsuccessful, | 
evalent in Gilbert-| 


: zGun ited had been) tere 


mind’ that. outside influences 
have been “harmful. to your com- 
pany and detrimental to the best 
sts of Southbridge.” cy 
feconsider 


: 


| the fate of the mill in its lap. 


The meeting was on the tongue 
lot every. resident who had the 
welfare. of the community om 
heart. Conjecture was rife Rat O° 


| Members he company board | what action the board might 1 
o.| were urged. nsider their ac. | and what results the deluge of a ) 


tion and to 4 
s ee 


-peals for a reconsideration of the 
decision to close might hava, 


< 


‘Red Asitators Force Factory 


a "i In Massachusetts to Close 
| ” each Decision Woolen Plant Prefers to Shut Down Rather | 


Pra | han Combat Disorders Whic Make 
his Afternoon |” rststie == foot 


Profitable Trade Impossible. 


Hamilton Woolen Co.'s Board Chairman Says Final 
Word May Follow Meeting of Directors; Morning 
Session Adjourns After Hour and 15 Minutes 


'FOUR DIRECTORS MEET IN BEAL'S OFFICE 


Lennihan Does Not Attend Special Meeting With 
~ Chairman, Walker and Two Other Officials; May | 
Decide on Liquidation and Dissolution of Firm 

‘ - Pirectors of the Hamilton Woolen Co. went into ses- 
sion again at 3 p. m. today in a directors’ room at the 


Second National bank building, Boston, in an attempt to 
reach some final decision on liquidation of the local con- 


‘| Seven melancholy employees, all that remain of an office 
staff of thirty, sat gloomily in the Empire State Building 
today waiting for final word from Boston regarding the 
liquidation of the Hamilton Woolen Company, which on 
December 11 closed its plant at Southbridge, Mass., nor-| 
mally employing 1,100 weavers and spinners, and an- 
nounced that because of intimidation and violence on the| 
part of the communist racketeers it would not be reopened. ) 


Harassed by three strikes since/); 

ee de scope of power that the Gov- | 
Labor Day and unwilling to sub- bie : 
ject 0 foyal employees fo Rurthen | TEES ee ae we. Am 
LET Et een tok of bi. icans stand up for our constitution- 

hoger cember| | 4; rights and let this class of people} 

11 took what they regarded as thel | now that we will either run our} 
only course open to them. They)| own business or quit the better it | 
shut the plant, paid off most of the) will be for this country.” 
office force and announced plans|| pirectors of the Hamilton ¢c6m-| 
for liquidating the hitherto pros-\| pany met in Boston today to cons! 
perous: concen: sider efforts that have been made 


The case of the Hamilton Com- 


eS ee 


‘Thomas P. Beal, chairman 


president of the Second 


‘| sion 


cern and dissolution of the corporation. ‘ 


The directors met this morning, 
ing one hour and 15 minutes. 
They then adjourned as a body to 8 p.m. 


Following ol ebea iene 
0 


treasurer of the company, 
conference in the private 


The conference 


deft Mr. Beal’s office 
~~ Questioned whether the direc-@ 
tors expected to take action on} 
liquidation and dissolution this 
Pafternoon, Mr. Beal said: 
" @we are going to try to reach 
some final decision this afternoon 
put we can’t tell now whether we 
shall succeed.” . 

He said following adjournment 
of the morning session of the 
| directors he had no statement for 
| the press ‘‘at present.” 
;. Richard Lennihan, president of 
}the company, did not attend the 
\ meeting in Mr. Beal's office, leav- 
ing the building after the first ses- 


and two other directors held a 
office of Mr. Beal. Mr. Beal is 
National Bank of Boston. 

lasted from 11:15 a. m. to 1:45 p.m. 
Mr. Walker’s face was described as “very grave” as he. 
following the conference. 


| field man, 


the discussion ‘last- 


of the morning session, 
the board; Ross G. Walker. 


Requests for mediation began 
coming in after the mill . was 
closed, and John Chumbley, a 
was hurried to South- 
pridge to confer with the manage~ 
ment and the strikers. 

The pressure on Washington 
has continued, and word has been 
sent to Mr. Chumbley to do all he 
can to harmonize the differences. 

It has been learned that after 


Pres. Richard Lennihan made eéf- 
fective efforts to secure 4 large 
volume of orders regardless of 
profit, in order to keep faith with 


of the board. He had nothing 
to say. 
226228 


Customers Plead For | 
Reopening of Plant | 
Special Correspondence © | 
‘WASHINGTON, Dec. 19 —- The 
White House and the Textile La- 
{por Board have been besieged 
j with requests from customers of 
jthe Hamilton Woolen Co. in 
Southbridge, Mass., that every 
jassible effort be made to. per- 


@iado»the owners of the mill to 
resume operations. 


yj 


ithe workers and provide enough 


| employment for all to last several 


months, 
He was still struggling to fill 


these orders when the mill was 
forced to close Dec. 11. Large 


tailoring establishments in New 
York had. taken orders for 
garments based on the low prices 
\made them, and they now are 
pringing their predicament to 


Washington. One firm has repre- | 


sented to the administration its 
fear it may have to lay off part of 
its force of 1,700 workers if. the 
Hamilton mill is unable to make 
deliveries. 4% K 


| weeks we have continued opera- 


the early troubles were settled, |) 


/pany should be Exhibit A in the 
| Museum of Ruined Business. The 
| decision to shut down rather than| 
' continue to be the target of trouble-| 
making elements was not idle} 
bluff. It established a precedent in, 
American enterprise when a going| 
concern, which in 1933 paid a $9| 
dividend, ceased to function under | 
the handicap of intimidation. 

After the decision was made Rich- 
ard Lennihan, president of the 
firm, sent the following wire tol 
over 300 customers: | 

“As you may know, the Hamilton 
Woolen Company has been sub- 
jected to its third strike since 
Labor Day. For the past several 


|tions to the best of our. ability in 
| the face of violence and other most 
difficult conditions. Yesterday 


‘to employees. Therefore we are 
regretfully obliged to close down 
our mill.’’ 


Deliveries Are Impossible. | 


Mr. Lennihan informed his firm’s 
customers that deliveries as speci- 
fied in their orders had been made} 
ae by the strikes and asked 
| 
| 


them to either cancel the orders 
or agree to have the cloth manu- 
factured elsewhere. 

The response from customers, an 
See of the firm informed The 
;Sun today, almost unanimously 
perked. the Hamilton Company’s} 
;action in closing its mill. One cus- 
| tomer, whose letter was called rep-| 
‘resentative of many, said: 
“We are with you in spirit and 


| 

| hope that you will shortly have a 
settlement of your difficulties sat- 
isfactory to your interests. It is 
quite necessary in these days to 
take a firm stand with labor, who 
have become unruly due to te 


\| grocery to savings bank, There has 
| been nothing like it in the 115 years 
| that the Hamilton Company’s plant 


| 
|there was further serious violence || 


| There is only one other plant, the 


by government agencies to haye| 
the plant reopened. Company of- 
ficials here declined to comment | 

} 


on the possibilities. They pointed 
out that the company had already 
taken a heavy loss through re- 
stricted operations over the last} 
three months due to strikes, and | 
were firm in their assertion that 
the decision to liquidate was not 
bluff but taken only after consid-| 
eration of all the factors involved. 

The employees discharged here | 
last week were paid up to March 1, 
it was said, and advised to seek 
work elsewhere. In Southbridge 
the closing of the plant has affect- 
ed, or will shortly affect, every 
business in the town from corner 


has been in operation. There have 
been strikes, but the plant has al- 
ways reopened. In 1927 the direc- 
tors planned to liquidate the busi- 
ness. 

It was then that Mr. Lennihan | 
stepped in and took control, Losses | 
were converted into profits and the | 
company’s prosperity was reflected | 
in the prosperity of Southbridge. 


American Optical Company’s fac- 
tory, employing about 3,000, so the } 
Hamilton Company’s $1,000,000 a} 
year pay roll—now completely | 
wiped out—is a big factor in a town 
of 14,000 people. 

Psychologically, it is asserted, 
the shutting down of the plant has | 
affected former employees more | 
deeply than it has affected their} 
pocketbooks. One weaver, who 
stuck to his loom despite threats 
of communist agitators until the 
day the plant was closed, commit- 
ted suicide, company officials said, 
His job was gone. He saw no hope 
of getting it back. And Christmas 


‘was coming. f 


Town Hall on December 14 Mr. 
Lennihan said the meeting had 
been called ‘‘too late.’” 


“On September 27 a strike was. 
|ealled, accompanied by violence. | 
\'The mill agreed to take every one| 
back that could be put to work, but | 
there was a dispute and another 
| strike was called on November 14. 
\Tt was then that the company de- 
cided that under the conditions fur- 
ther. successful operation of the 
mill was impossible, either from 
the point of view of the employee’ 
who did not wish to join the union. 
or of the owners. The mill was) 
closed for good. | 

‘Where people who wish to work | 
cannot do so safely without danger | 
to themselves, to say nothing of 
their property, the management 
cannot take the responsibility. 
When the management of a com-| 
pany is no longer in the hands of 
those that are responsible for its 
suecess, it is impossible to continue 
operating.” i 


After the plant was closed a num-| 

ber of customers wired Presidgnt 

Roosevelt, asking | his aid in 

| straightening out what to them was 

an unprecedented situation. The 

telegram, sent on December 12, was 

turned over to the Textile Labor | 

| | Relations Board. Walter C. Tay-| 

lor, technical adviser of the board, 

wired the Hamilton offices here 

that one of the board’s staff had|{ 

been sent to investigate conditions| 
in Southbridge. 

Mr, Lennihan, his associates here 
say, is an ideal employer and has| 
contributed materially to the civic 

| petterment of Southbridge. He 

(ee chiefly responsible, they say, 

for the construction of the Harring- 
ton Memorial Hospital there, one 
of the finest in New England. 

For some months, after the first 
of the series of strikes, the Hamil- 
ton’ Company kept its mill open 
under police protection. Loyal em-' 
ployees were subjected to violence 
| and intimidation, company officials 
| say, and another 200 who wanted 
| to work were afraid to appear at 
‘the plant, The State Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation attempted 
to settle the last of. he strikes but | 
at a meeting im the S ridge} 


Was Forced to Close. | 

“The Hamilton Woolen Company | 
has closed its mili,’ he an- 
nounced, “‘much against its will, be- 
cause it was forced to do so.’ 

Mr, Lennihan reviewed the pro- 
gress of the company from the 
period in 1927 when it was losing 
money through the depressior 
years. ““mployment,’” ae said, 
“has been steady compared to that | 
in most similar enterprises and our | 
financial condition, which was at) 
first shaky, has become stable. | 
These conditions continued until) 
September 6, two days after the 
general strike started elsewhere, 

“On the evening of September 6,/ 
so-called flying squads came into} 
town. Violence started. Employees | 
were intimidated and the mill 


back as ¥ 
this pos: 


jade through the Main st. business: 
section to the auditorium, ae 


4 


ae 
ys 


| Bosrow Vransey < 
Southbridge [¢*2° 
Because the directors of the Hamilton 
Woolen Company, Inc., recommend the 
liquidation of the company and arrange 
to call a meeting of the stockholders to 
act upon the recommendation, it does 
not follow that the mill at Southbridge 


i] 


is to remain closed. The statement ex- / 


plaining the action of the directors 
makes it apparent that they would prefer 


to have their company continue in busi- 
ness. This is probably the dominant 
stockholders. 
Liquidation is proposed because, in the} 
present posture of affairs, the company 
faces the prospect of a continuance of 
labor troubles with consequent losses. It. 
cannot be expected to accept ruin in’ 


sentiment among the 


order to make a strikers’ holiday. 

_ The account of the labor troubles of 
the past months as given by the directors 
_ shows the company to have followed a 

course which met with the approval of 
the Government agencies that consid- 
ered the case. The company- settled a 
| strike which was called soon after the 
end of the general textile strike last 

September. 

among other things, that any future dis- 


Board of Conciliation for arbitration. 
This agreement being entered into with 
the leaders of the strikers was obviously 
an agreement to be regarded as binding 
upon the employees as well as upon the 
company. It takes two to make a bar- 
gain. But a third strike was called on 
| Nov. 14. It was conducted with increas- 
_ing violence. It brought about the 
Closing of the mill. It may result in 
winding up the affairs of the company. 
To saye the situation there must be 
"assurance that a resumption of the old- 
time pleasant relations of the company 
with its employees will be re-established. 
It must be relieved of the troubles that 


‘away invaded Southbridge and caused 
idleness and strife in place of work and 
peace. The directors say: “Until outside 
interference and violence destroyed be- 


_ erative. relations which formerly existed 
between the company and its employees, 


4 was to the interest of the manage 


apainst continued 


os 


lence an 0 ) 
charge in con 


Stockholders 


a3 
ees iid — 


| MassachusettsWoolen Plant 
Will Be Liquidated if 
Approve 


‘ 


/|1,100 Are Ee ose Jobs 


| Agitators Are Blamed by 
| OfficialsAnnouncingPlan 


} John C. Donaldson, New York man- 

ager of the Hamilton Woolen Com- 
pany, with offices in the Empire State 
|] Building, declared yesterday that the 
| company’s decision to close down its 
| plant in Southbridge, Mass., and to 


liquidate the company if stockholders’ 
consent could be obtained was brought 
about by the activities of outside agi- 
tators who intimidated employees by 


{ 
| 


to strike, although they had no griev- 
ances. 

On December 11 the Hamilton firm, 
in the throes of the third strike since 


i 


Closed Shop Dema iF 

The decision was forced. ! 
son said, by the activities of union or- 
ganizers who demanded a closed shop 
in the Hamilton mills. ‘I have worked 
for a lot of employers, and I’ve never 
seen aS good a one,’ Mr. Donaldson 
remarked, and a fellow employee sit- 
ting in his office, one of seven workers 
left here out of an office force of thirty, 
nodded his agreement. 

Asked how the union had persuad- 
ed the employees to strike if they nad 
no grievances, Mr. Donaldson said: 
i They intimidated them with their 
flying squadron,’—300 men.” He said 
that the 650 who remained at work 
had been in constant danger of vio- 
lence, that the “further serious vio- 
lence’ mentioned in Mr. Lennihan’s 
telegram had been the beating of two 
workers by the flying squadron, and 
that the plant had been protected by 


Massachusetts State Police ever since! 


the beginning of the second strike. 
The first of the three’ strikes was not 
confined to the Hamilton plant, being 
part of last fall’s general textile strike, 
and the Hamilton employees had no 


complaints to offer at th i 
nanos at time, he 


threats of violence and forced them ee Poa took back all those, 


C h on strike, including 
the president of the union, Mr. Don- 
aldson said, the company refused to 
establish a closed shop and on Sep- 
tember 27 another strike was called, 


he orders. 
y other 


Pri ts Employ 
Twenty-three em 


| definitely to liquidate 
lof the stockholders and 
\eould be obtained. 

| The whole town of Stoc! 
be hurt by the shutdown. 


th 


is the American Optical Company, | 


which employs about three thousand 
persons. The Hamilton firm employed 
1,100. Their last pay day comes today, 


when they will receive one week's extra. 


pay. 
| wi 
decision to cease Operations was an-~ 
nounced, and he turned the telegram 


over to the Textile Labor Relations | 


Board, which informed the Hamilton 
company, through Walter C. Taylor, 
technical adviser of the board, that 


investigated. 
“too late for arbitration.” 
: 


; pridg Ww 

of the plant, , 
officials of the company say. In the| 
town of 14,000 the only other factory | 


A group of the company’s customers 
red President Roosevelt when the 


But the company offi~ 
cials say with Mr. Lennihan that it peat | 


aa 


{ 
t 


| 


the situation in Stockbridge was being | 


q 


September, decided to close its plant,] f i 

although 650 of the 1,100 ickeg were a thind Gora peers. 

still carrying on, and Richard Lenni-! er violence was ttenn c bees yes 

han, president of the company, sent} pany decided to enue ae ac att 

vied tsa Oop enn to more than tempt to liquidate is emattes we 
0 omers of the firm: though the c : Garang 
As you may know, the Hamilton obaninn for iS. as mead aie an 

Woolen Company has been subjected| dend of 9 per cent last rears joe 


In doing this, it agreed, 


putes should be referred to the State | 


Shave beset it since labor leaders from: 


yond hope of restoration friendly co-op-" 


the board of directors believed as 
strongly as anyone in Southbridge that 


statement it would seem that the direc- i: 
tors have not finally closed the door 4] 
operation of the mill. 


the last several weeks were have con- 
tinued operations to the best of our 
ability in the face of violence and other 
most difficult conditions. Yesterday 
there- was further serious violence to 
employees. Therefore we are regret- 
|| fully obliged to close down our mill.” 


to its third strike since Labor Day. For 3 : 


END NEAR FOR 
HAMILTON CO. 


| Stockholders Now Expected 
to Vote Liquidation. 


REDS PREVENT OPERATION 


Bay State Town Fears Big Relief 
- Burden With 1100 Idle. 


Liquidation of the Hamilton 
Woolen Company, which recently 
closed its mill at Southbridge, 
Mass., rather than subject 650 loyal 
employees to violence and intimida- 


4 


b 


eteers, appeared certain today after 
a meeting at which the board of 
| directors’ recommended that the 
business be wound up. 


e company, told The Sun today 
1at he saw little hope of the 


ment of the company, its shareholders ‘mill, which normally employs 1,100 
and employees to continue operations.” | 
Reading between the lines of the | 


avers and spinners, being re- 
ened. Under the Massachusetts 
, Mr. Lennihan said, a two- 
thirds vote of the stockholders is 
necessary before a company can 


sto be approved. O33 
am in perfect agreement with 
“Tt may take some 
the recommendation 


tion on the part of communist rack- , 


on of the board,” Mr. Lenni- 
over the telephone from 


Richard Lennihan, president of | 


| hey have apparently given e town of || liquidate. Notices are being sent 
Southbridge and the : who || out, Mr. Lennihan said, for a stock-| 


| holders’ meeting, at which he ex-| 
he recommendation of the 


e 


| 


“The directors came to the con- | 


| clusion that successful operation of 


the mill in the future would be im-— 
possible, and to continue to accede 
to the demands under the condi- 
tions which now exist in South- 


bridge would result in the rapid | 
dissipation of the assets of the 
company,’ the statement said. 

“phe directors deplore this,’’ the 
statement continued, “but believe 
that nothing is to be gained by re- 
fusing to face the facts. 

“Until outside interference and 
violence destroyed, beyond hope of 
restoration, the friendly, coopera- 
tive relations which formerly ex- 
isted between the company and 
employees, the poard of directo 
believed as strongly as any one 


‘Stockbridge that it was to the in- 


its || mism, 
rs || thing might be done. © The Hamil 
in||ton company has been unusually | 


Y, DECEMBER 20, 1934. 


during the last week, largely from 


those.affected by: the closing of the, 
mill. , te : 
Looking at the situation over the 
long term, the Board of ‘Selectmen 
of Southbridge announced that an 
increase in ‘the tax rate of from 
$15 to $20 per $1,000 might be nec- 
‘essary io meet the expected burden. 


Some Hope Still Held. Ba 
Mr, Lennihan said today that he | 
had not seen a petition bearing sig-, 
natures of 2,500 workers and busi- 
ness men of Southbridge and sur- 
rounding communities requesting 
‘that the mill be kept open. 

Despite Mr, Lennihan’s pessi- 
hope prevailed that some- 


Hamil 


successful even during the depres- | 


terest of the management of the | sion and for that’ reason it was 


company, its shareholders and the 
employees to continue operation.”’ 


Hamilton Woolen has been @]}} holders. 


profitable company since Mr. Len- 


\nihan took charge in 1927 and last j olic congregations united in pray- | 


year paid a $9 dividend, 


hope of a yote by the stockholders 
that would restore work for them- 
selves ahd for one-fifth of the 
working population of Southbridge. 
The Hamilton company formerly 
/had a pay roll of $1,000,000 a. year, 
|all of which is regarded as lost to 
the town, oe 


Town Wears Relief Burden, 


pay they will get from the mill. 


opened, 


The skeleton office staff left in || the dispute, 
the Empire State Building today|| upon the question of alleged dis- 
took the action of the board as | crimination agains ers c 
doéming their jobs and saw small | United Textile Workers of regis 


An extra week’sipay, the gift of |!08S of $5, 
the Hamilton company to its loyal 
workers, helped to soften the blow, 
but all took it as perhaps the final 


Officials of Southbridge, recogniz- 
ing the unfortunate effect of 1,100) 
people being permanently unem- 
ployed, strove to have the mill re- 


was in ex- 
‘and that 
unds to} 


felt that opposition ‘to liquidation 
might develop among the stock-; 
1 
i 


Last Sunday Protestant and Cath- | 


ers for an amicable settlement of | 
which revolves Jargel; 


t members of the | 


Liquidation of the Hamilton com= 
pany would haye a widespread ef- 
fect, it was pointed out today. Prov-: 
idence coal dealers, as an example, 
supply $100,000 worth of bituminous 
coal annually under contract to the 
Hamilton mill. Carl R, Mabley Jr; 
president of the Rhode Island Coat. 
| xchange, said that closing of the 
| mill would mean a direct pay roil 
000 a year in Providence. 


e ves oyer Communist activities. 


r a payments exacted from workers and em- 
loy ers by a supposedly Communist union. A | 
c ago the directors of the United States Cham- 
of Commerce, going much further than Mr, 
submitted to their membership a series of | 
O osals recommending the enactment of sedition 
to. prohibit, among other things, the advocacy 
vi ent overthrow of the Federal government, 
i to deny the use of the mails to matter which 
vocates, or is published by an organization which 
tes, “subversive doctrines.” 

The right of the government to protect itself 
inst any group that seriously threatens or ac- 
lly attempts its violent overthrow cannot be 
stioned. Experience has shown, however, that 
ght must be exercised charily. A govern- | 
hat begins by suppressing: “‘subversive doc: | 
tends constantly to extend the meaning of 
1h ineludes all inconvenient 


pee that has succumbed to dictatorship, 
established democratic-liberal policy is for the 
nment to take the minimum measures of this | 
t clearly necessary to insure its safety, and 


the type suggested by the Chamber of Com- 
erce would only increase Communist sympathiz- 
there from a negligible number to a number 
might not be negligible. Wo already have 
amy e laws and precedents to meet any real emer- 
y if one should ever arise. Meanwhile, if 
is TE ik sade Pt the Beatle trades on the 


=, DISAPPOINTING 
F - (Boston Post) 
_ ‘The decisiom of the directors of the Hamilton 
“mills at Southbridge to liquidate the company is 
disappointing and regrettable, 

_ For the past six years this mill has operated 
“successfully during a period very disastrous to 
the woolen industry generally. It is a record of | 


no reason to believe that operallene in the future 


Lecess. 

Admitting the company was greatly harassed 
strikes it declares unauthorized the fact re- 
“mains that the vast majority of employes accord- 


‘ing to the company’s statement were ready and | 


illing to remain at work. Disorder and threats 
iolence led the company to close the mill. 

But accepting in full the arguments of the 
ompany, and some are disputed by the strikers, 
i) the fact remains that the company does not choose 
to “explore the field of conciliation further. Many 


u Strikes are common. But in many cases a 
C 1mon. ground of settlement is found. This is a 
: for conciliation. If the company’ s case is as 


these loyal employes will suffer severely. So 
he town of Southbridge. is 

: does seem as though this problem does not 
Y or. hasty action but one which takes into con- 
aon, she sirens claims of loyal employ 


of Labor seem to be suffering from a case. 
William © 
estifying before a Congressional commit- ¥ 
ontends that these will soon develop to a 5 


CHUMBLEY HAS PLAN | 


ich the management may well be proud. There 


rial companies have been involved in dis- | 


State and ‘Local. Officials | 
Not Ready to Abandon | 
Moyes fc for Peace 


Reconciliation ition Hoped For! 


Despite Finality Of 
Board’s Statement 


Although the statement of 
the directors of the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co. announcing 
their intention to advise the 
‘stockholders to authorize 


| liquidation has every evi- 
dence of finality, quiet but 
concerted efforts are being 
made by friendly persons to 
remove the causes of irrita-/ 
tion and create an atmos- 
phere that would tend to en-) 
courage a more hopeful turn 

of events. 

Hope! of a soluticn is. by no 
means dead, even though the mill 
owner's Say they have none. Pub- 
lic officials, State and local, are 
busy with plans they think may 
clear the. outlook for the mill and 
make possible a labor situation 
entirely free from prospects of 
further trouble. 

Will Give Meeting Date | 

The date for a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the com- 
pany to act upon the dire¢ tors’ 
recommendation will be announce 
ed. tomorrow afternoon, | Pres. 
Richard Lennihan said today. He 
-had> no further statement to 
make. 

John Chumbley, representative 
of the Textile Labor Relations 
Board, left Southbridge today aft- 
er trying vainly to bring peace. 
He hopes to spend Christmas at 
his home in Tennessee, and prob- 
ably will not return unless the 
situation changes materially. 

Mr, Chumbley said today before 
leaving that he would recommend 
the following terms of Settlement, 
in ease there is a chance Lor an 
agreement: 

1, All employes of the mill 
before Labor Day to be gsiy-. 
i. en employment, except those 
|. gonvicted of violerce, 
| =p AUD persons’ employed — 
since the strike to be taken 
“in next, 
Fair Considcration 


workers in the latter group would 
about offset in numbcrs those who) 
‘may be convicted ou charges of 
violence. 

He does not suggest taking all 
the strikers back in a body, and 


meeting. 
/Chairman’ Beal 


Mr. Chumbley estimated that} 


“At heard Rania Se eeting |" 
the decision was reached to make 
a statement reciting the history: 
| of the trouble and announcing the | 
decision to call a stockholders’ 
From 12:15 until 1:45, 
and Treasurer | 
Walker were closeted with two’ 
other representatives of the 
board, drafting the statement. 
They were not ready. when the 
board re-assembled at 3, but half 
an hour later they went into the 
meeting, where the draft was dis- 
cussed and revised until 5 oclock, | 
Depart in Rain | 

Then as the directors departed | 
from the Second National bank in | 
a driving rain ‘storm, Chairman | 
Beal told the waiting newspaper | 
men that the statement would ‘be, 
ready for them if the office of) 
Doremus & Co., financial adver, | 
tising agents, at 7 p. m. 

The directors voted at one of 
their sessions to notify Ira Mosher 
that his resignation from the 
board had been “unanimously 
accepted.’ Mr. Mosher received 
news of this action by mail this 


morning. 

Members of the. stare iseriae 
Thomas P. Beal, chairman, Rich- 
ard Lennihan, president, Ross G. 
Walker, treasurer, Charles 5. 
Pierce, C. P. Biddle, John #&. 
Thayer, John C. F. Wheelock, B. 
Loring Young, and ©. E. Cutting. 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president, 
of Hamilton Local 2324 of the 
United Textile Workers of Am- 
erica, said today she regretted the 
action of the directors in recom- 
mending liquidation. ‘ 

Regrets Closing 

Her statement follows: 

“T regret exceedingly the action 
taken by the directors in calling 
for the permanent closing of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. 

““T have been an employe for 11 


years. I have tried to be faithful 
and attended to my work during 
my entire employment. 

“We ask for equal distribution 
of. svork with other employes and 
that no discrimination be made 
against the members of our union 
because of their union affiliations. 

“We members of the union are 
naturally more directly interested 
in having’ the mill continue opera- 
| tions than anyone as we have no 
|other means of making our liv- 


mill.’’ win 
Miss Gauthier said she was go- 
ing today to Pawtucket, R. I, and 
expected to talk with Joseph. Syl- 
| via, New England U. Ts W. A. Or- 
! ganizer, before she returned. The 
npion New Sngland offices are in 
Pawtucket. 
He Holds Slight Hope 
| Questioned whether the Hamil 
‘ton local would disband and .sur- 
render its charter if the mill 


he proposes fair consideration of 
| individual cases in deciding which 
workers shall be restored to acne 


ment holds it has no other cours 


Sian d. 


Sele Approve é 


this plan; Bis the mill aoe 


at pr epent ee oe of see in ; 
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stockholders voted to liquidate, 
|she said the matter had not yet 
peen given consideration, indicat- 
ing she held some slight hope ‘the 
| plant would reopen., 

. A union meeting was ‘held in 
Pilsudski. hall (at 3s pom today 
‘but nothing of) importance” “con | 
jeerning the closing of the plant 
as expected to arise. Miss Gauth- 
er explained the meeting was 
alled merely aS an expedient of 
eeping the union forces together 
te that no business was listed 
p ansaction, "Es 

; Bald she ye no 1am rio) 

te fel 


ing here except our work in thes 


fa ¥ 


$y HOU. oe 

nm assault — 
‘surrendered | himself s 
10 p. m. yesterday at : é 
quarters here. He was acco, 
ied by Atty William WwW. Buc 
“who has been acting as counee fo 
va strikers, 

~ Hevey is charged with | as 
and battery on Lionel » Dupre 
Treffle Dayieau, both of whon 
workers at the Hamilton mill, 
it closed and who. reside. at ae 
‘Main st. 
Released: 
{ns ‘Police claim. Hevey attacked. “the | 
two men as they were yeturning 
pome after the mill had closed for | 
the day and eluded Officer Arthur, 


6:30 to 8:30 p. m. in Pilsudski 
hall for the 400 children of mem- 
bers. Gifts will be given all chil- 
dren present. A. dance will follow 
from 9 to 12 p. m, Musie will be 
furnished by an orchestra com- 
posed of union members. Members 
| will be admitted to the dance 
without charge. 

The committee for the Christ- 
mas party ‘includes Mrs. Lena 
Pion and Mrs. Flora Laflamme of 
Fiskdale and Mrs. Robert -Laza- 


a 


Under ‘Bond | : Oe 


Employes of the company who 


ae Da ite weyroll when the plants Cournoyer, Gerald Gauthier, 


John 
Breezy, Bertha Schrych and Ella 


closed were paid today, receiving | Pavalice, 
a second ‘eheck for a full eal The directors, in their state- 
wages ment issued yesterday  recom- 


‘Accompanying the checks was. 


mending liquidation, said. ; 
the. following message: §. 114 said that in 


-}1926 and 1927 the firm lost near- 
I\}y $1,000,000 and its directors 


DIRECTORS’ STATEMENT 


The statement made by a board of directors of the Hamilton 
Woolen. Co. last. night, in which it was recommended to the. stock- 
olders that the business be liquidated, jollows in full: 


In 1926 and 1927 The Hamilton Woolen Co. lost nearly $1,000,- | 


enti os party nae from. 


Butler, rin,. Mrs. Anth 
a of in, s. A ony daDalt and) 
gol was, released, wader Dond of hiss Catherine oils, secretary | 
of the Hamilton local. , 
ee artaigned in District reott The committee for the dance 
Mon: Ve includes Anna Norowski. Alphege || 


fully if a new manage 
Fsecured, the eae 


was arurintten by the 
three factors: hearty co- 
by employes, efficient manage- 
ment, and the good will of ‘the 
people of Southbridge, 4 

Successful operation followed 
for six years, the statement. said, 
with pleasant relations among the 
Management, employes, stock- 
holders and residents of South- 
bridge 


The directors pointed out that, 


although operations had to be 
curtailed at times during the de- 
pression, employment at the mill 


other similar companies. 
: Need Police Help 
Members of the board said the 


general textile strike 
Was called Sent. 4, 
company employes remained at, 
work but on the night of Sept. aie 


ed Southbridge, 


bridge police to enable workers on, 


at| 


the night shift to reach their 
homes in safety. 4 
The following morning, the. 


ment of workers, called another 


repr esentatives. 


/the Sept. 24 strike were 


to Southbridge pee 
nounced the forma 
at the mill, the revie 
uation Said, 
‘Strike Terms G 
In order came th 
plea to restore. worker 
discrimination to the 
resumption. of sete 
24 and a strike on 
statement added. — 
The terms of the. settlem n 


president 


The directors claimed the w: 
had. violated the agreeme 
the Noy, 14 strike call wa 
Departments’ were ‘eripp 
the normal flow of goods 


| was steady compared with that in 


picture changed entirely in 1934- 
“|| when the ; 


The woolen: 


flying squadrons of pickets inyad-) 
compelling the | 
solicitation of help from Souths 


ers, claiming that discrimination had been shown in the re-employ- 


strike for 
\violence resulted which made it necessary for the State police to 
protect the personal safety of employes who desired to work. baat 


The following day the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion came to Southbridge to confer with the management and union | 
An oral agreement was made between the manage- if 


cess was stopped, they 
In the statement, the 
said they believed frien 
eration between the ma gemen 
and employes could be 


; The directors said t! 
rived at the conclusion 
operation of the mill wi 


prevalent conditions Wena and, 
cordingly, had arranged to. 
special meeting of the stoc 
ers and voted to reco: 
liquidation, ati 


Sept. 27. Increased 


000 and its directors faced the question of closing the mills and wind- 
‘ing up the business. A majority of those directors, all but one of whom 
are on the present | board, believed that a successful business could. 


They made. this recommendation to the stockholders and the 
' The Town of Southbridge re- 


ment, 
latter yoted to keep the mills open. 
ceived this decision with great satisfaction. 
made radical changes in plant and in methods of manufacture and 
selling. The difficulties were great, and though at first results were 
| discouraging, progress was steadily made and the company was able 
to compete successfully with other manufacturers of similar goods. 
This success was due to three factors: hearty co-operation by- 
employes, efficient management ~ and the goodwill of the people of 
Southbridge. eins 4 
; For a period of over six years successful operations continued 
with pleasant relations between the management and its employes 
and with ‘satisfactory results to the stockholders, employes and the 
people. of Southbridge. Although operations have necessarily been 
‘eurtailed during certain periods of the depression, employment at the 
Hamilton mills has been steady compared with that in other similar 


be. re-established ig operations were “continued under new manage- , 


The new management 


companies, — 
This picture changed _ entirely in Gialatabed 1984; The acneney 
textile strike was called for Sept. Aig Our employes remained at 
work. During the night “of Sept.:5 “flying squadrons” from other 
towns. and other States came into Southbridge and swarmed about 
the mill, making it necessary to secure protection by the local police 
|to enable the night force to reach their homes in safety. By the 
following morning this crowd had increased in size so that the 
streets about the mill were filled with, , automobiles and people, mak- 
||ing it hazardous for the employes. to return to their jobs. In spite 
| of this, substantially all of the employes” ‘reported for work. Dis- 
order and threats of personal violence increased during the forencon 
to the extent that by 11 oclock the management decided that the 
safety of employes ‘required closing the mill, 
Outside union organizers came into the Town ‘and announced 
that a local amion had been tah ; i 
of the United States appointed 
uiry hits thek causes on the textile strikes which were 
On Sept. 22 President 


SS a ee 


| 

loyal workers in the mill and of the State Board of Conciliation an 
| 

I] 


: “ead jobs end, that all 


ment, his union, the strike organizers, and the State Board ‘provid- 
mg for: (a) the re-émployment by the company wherever possible . 
of @® those on the payroll at the time of the first shut-down; (b) | 
#6 @stablishment of procedure for the arbitration of all grievances; | ; 
and (c) the stbmission for arbitration of any future disputes to ee ; 
State board before another strike would be called. The mill agai 
‘opened and took back on the same jobs as far as work permitted al| 
those who had been employed at the time of the closing on Sept. 6. | 
New orders were taken, at prices which represented no profit. to tne. 
mill, in order that the available work might be a rer increased. mS 


In violation of this agreement, on Nov. 14, the union again ‘ 
ealled a strike, although Do unsettled complaint was pending with | 
the management and no case had been referred to the State board. | 
|The mill continued its efforts to carry on and the number of em~ 
ployes steadily increased until approximately two-thirds of its norma, 
paum ber of employes were working, notwithstanding a continuatio: 
/of violence which in an increasing degree was an incident of th ; 
strike in spite of the patient attendance of the State police. “This | 
strike resulted in tying up one of the essential departments of the: 
| mill, thus stopping the normal flow: of goods in process. : oy 4 
As soon as a meeting could be arranged, representatives of the | 
management met with. representatives of the union, the State. Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, and two representatives ‘of the Bo | 
ernment from Washington, At this meeting the State board. ‘pro-. 
posed a basis of settlement worked out in collaboration with» the 
representatives from Washington, which proposal the manageine 
agreed to accept, but which the union officials flatly rejected. 
Until outside interference and violence destroyed nevond ope 
of restoration the friendly co-operative relations. which former] 
existed between the company and its employes, the board of directors 
| believed as Strongly as anyone in Southbridge that it was. to the. 
| interest of the management of the company, its shareholders 
the employes to continue operations, Unfortunately, the comb 


efforts of the churches, merchants, manufacturers, Selectmen and | 
as 


Arbitration could not counteract the destructive influence o 
side agitators, The mill vhas experienced strikes and interr 
over a period of 14 weeks having twice acceded to the demands 
reopened without prejudice to the strikers and on the agre sment 
further strikes would not be called before arbitration, The mill I 
had a further strike called in violation of the above agreemen 
the ‘part of the union representatives. Finally, the union | ha S 
fused to accept the recommendations of the government's re “€ 
atives and there has been an increase in violence and intim 
| Therefore, the directors have come ‘to the conclusion Me 
| ful operation of the mill in the future wil be im possi 
| to Ones to accede to ‘the sai under the cond 01 


4° Decision of the directors of the 
Faates Woolen Co. yesterday to | the 
jrecommend liquidation of the 
{Southbridge mill brought the 
{Town into prominence in newspa- 
ipers throughout the east. 
+ The: New York Times started a 
{column-long story on the first 
\page, reprinting most of the state- 
{ment of the directors. 
}> The New York Herald Tribune 
|devoted nearly a column to the 
recommendation to liquidate the | 
plant, obtaining its history of the 
strike from John C. Donaldson, 
New York manager for the con- 
‘cern. 
Virtually all morning papers in 
Boston today gave the directors’ 


REGRETS LEAVING 


Regretfully leaving 
yesterday for a job in Rhode Island 
one of the strikers at the Hamilton| 
mills Was unreserved in his expres-| 
sion of sadness in having to quit 
the place where he was born and 
of which will always remain in his) 
heart the sweetest memories of his! 
childhood and youth. Reminded by) 
a. friend that it might have been 
otherwise had there been no strike,| 
or if it had not been carried to ex-} 
tremes, he sadly observed, 
too late now.’ 


strike. 


eompaly 


the Gardner 


| during 


|last Friday 
/umn of letters. y j 


| New vink Times and Herald Tribune ane aaa 
Accounts of Action Taken Yesterday by Board 
F Of Hamilton Co.; Many Editorials Printed 


decision to conclude the affairs of 


on the directors’ 


drew 


the» latter 


Eailton Woole 


a e oF a 


~ To Liquidate 


Directors See No Other Way Out 


Conditions Resulting From 


Frequent Strikes Compel Action 


Community Dazed By Decision 


Stockholders To Meet At Once 


space under 
headlines on the first page. 

Developments yesterday jin the 
strike situation were regarded by) 
News as sufliciently 
important to warrant carrying the) 
story as its leading news article of 
the day. 

A majority of the papery were 
inclined to emphasize the interfer-| the Southbridge board of selectmen, 
ence of outside organizers as one) when informed by the Globe of the 
of the forces which compelled the action of the directors, said “I am so 
closing of the mill. 

The Boston Post commented sa 
versely 
mendation to liquidate, 
editorial is reprinted on the edi; 
torial page of The News today.) 

The strike also 


Bee ad SOUTHBRIDGE page editorial in 


Telegram last week, 


major 


Other newspa-+ 


the strike, 


the Most eae. OL 
year. s 

John A, Ghumbley) representative 
of the Federal Textile Labor board, 
who is in Southbridge, said, “I have 
wired (Washington. ‘We are not 
ready to give up hope yet by any 


means.’ 
| A en aet attitude was taken by| 


Edward Fisher, chairman of the 
State Board of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration. ‘He said, | 


Aik tse 


“T am disappoint- 
ed by the action taken by the board| 
of directors of the Hamilton Woolen. 
It will mean that we will shortly is- 
gue our report fixing the- blame for 
the strike, unless there may still be 
some hope of a settlement. 


The statement issued by the board 


board had been in session Wednes- 


Boston. 
J. Edouard Demers, chairman © of 


stunned that I cannot talk about it,” 
In protest against the action of 


recom-4 
the directors, Ita Mosher, also a di-} 
(The Post ved tateaie te % 


rector, resigned from the board, ab- 
solutely dissenting from the others.) 
He has since given his moral and| 


a front active support to every way to induce} 
the Law rence the company to change its attitude. 
where. vital The M. & M. association and the Tax 


Southbridge interest was expressed in the local pavers organization headed by Ralph 
\situation, Lawrence being primar- Robpies 


ily a textile center, 
pers in New England also printed 
leditorials and daily news reports 
part of the 


a large property holder, 
have. done everything possible to 
save the mills to Southbridge. 


The following statement of Rich- 
ard (Lennihan, made at the public 


Letters to the editors of papers hearing is a connected review of the 
were evoked by 
Boston Herald having printed one September when the first of 
at the top of its col- strikes was called at the. behest of 


the trouble at the mill beginning 


out of town and in some instances 
out of state organizers. 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the! 
State Board. of Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration: 
{This meeting has been called to! 
consider the relations of the Ham-, 
ilton Woolen ‘Co. Inc. and its employ-| 
es.. I am sorry to say that it is too 


of directors came through the offices, 
of Doremus and Company, after the) 


day at the Second National bank at| 


That the Hamilton. Woolen Co. had 
definitely decided to liquidate its as- 
sets, every discerning person was con- 
vinced after Richard Lennihan, presi-| 
dent of the company had finished his 
talk from the stage of the South- 
bridge town hall last Friday. 

He began with the startling state- 
ment, made with the greatest earn-| 
estness, that the public hearing of 
the townspeople -before the state 
board of conciliation and arbitration, 
then and there in progress had come 
too late. 

‘The directors of the company, after, 
long and most serious deliberation| 
had decided that the company must 
yring to an end its hundred years of 
corporate existence. | 
‘Labor Organizer Sylvia and the) 
‘remnant of strikers who still fol-| 
lowed his direction absolutely, mingl- 
ing with the dispersing crowd made) 
‘haste to spread the slogan “All a 


luff.” ‘Mr. Sylvia must have known 
hat it was time to take a different 
jew. 


The state board, after hearing both’ 
es under oath stated that it would, 
ake a report. fixing the blame for 
the - strikers in two or three days. 
at report had not been made pub- 
fie at this writing. But no one has 


any thought that it will make any 
rence ia the decision arrived at 
oe directors of the company. 


last. Friday the. ‘company di- 


/employes ¢ 


gee have held sev veral meetings 


in Boston, trying to see some way}! 
to continue. They say there is no 
way but to liquidate. The commu- 
nity; headed by the authorized 
spokesmen, is doing everything in its 
power to ward off the calamity, their) 
efforts so far being fruitless. From 
the first the Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants association has ‘been doing 
yeoman service in trying to stem phe} 
tide against liquidation, not for a) 
moment reliquishing its efforts and 
its proffers of mediation. 
|The striking minority at 
the mill have stood apart and far 
away from any efforts coming from) 
the community or its ‘organizations | 
or citizens. But, the nearly 700 loyal 
workers at the mill have carried 
themselves well, with every desire to 
render assistance toward an amicable 
settlement. To them all credit is due, 
and now that they are forced to seek 
work elsewhere, the sympathy of all 
goes out to them. Many of them have 
grown old in the service of the com- 
pany and there are faithful employes | 
who are of the _ third genera- 
tion. of Hamilton workers. These 
have spent their entire lives here, 
and now advanced in years, must, 
remain idle eking out an existence, 
They were contented and loyal, self- 
reliant, self-respecting and in every 
way worthy, citizens. p— =. Eh 

Of the more than one thousa 


ap '>* 
ca 


tions. . The Hamilton Wool 
Inc. as closed its mill much inst’ 
its will, because it was forced to 1 
so. 
My understanding of the facts fonts Bi 
ing wp to this decision is this. b 
In 1927 the Hamilton Woolen Co. A 
Inc. was losing money rapidly and) 
the question of closing the mill wags 
receiving serious consideration. The 
group which constitutes the present 
management did not think the mill 
should be closed. They opposed the 
views of a former management, took 
the fight to a stockholders’ meeting 


| in February 1928, won out and con- 


tinued the operation of the mill. The 
mill has 6perated from that time un- 
til last Tuesday. It was at first a 
struggle but loyal support from the 
employes and good cooperation be 
tween emiployes and the executive 
forces made possible what at first 
seemed at least doubtful and the 
|}record of the company during the 
five years of depression. has been 
one in which I believe every one or 
at least nearly every one in the or- 
ganization has taken a real satisfae- 
|tion. Employment has been steady 
| compared to that in most similar en- 
;terprises and our financial condition 
| which at first was very shaky has be- 
come stable. These conditions con-| 
tinued until September 6, 1934, two 
|days after the general tevtile strike’ 
| started elsewhere. On the evening 
of Sept. 6 so-called flying squads 
came into town. Violence started. f- 
Employes were intimidated and thet 
mill closed to prevent. injury to per- 
| Sons and property. From that time 
|on there has been much unrest. The 
mill was opened in response to the 
-request of the President of the 


| 


last! United States and every one taken 
the| back as fast as production made this} 


possible. On September 27th a strike 
| was called accompanied by violence, 
| On the following Monday again every 
one that could be put to work was 
taken back under an oral agreement} 
with union representatives and your} 
board that all disputes which could| 
not be settled with the management} 
would (be submitted to the State] 
Board before a strike could be called. } 
On November 14 although the man- 
agement had not heard of any cases 
in dispute a strike was called. 

The company has always recogniz- 
ed the rights of its employes stated 
in Section 7a of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, to organize, to 
join any union and to be represented 
by leaders of their own choosing. A 
minority of the employes of the com- 
pany joined the strike. The demands 
made by spokesmen for the’ strikers | 
in substance required that the eine 
tions of.selection, discipline and re- 
tention of employes be ‘surrendered 
to a union of which a minority of 
the employes of the company were 
members. 

On November 19th the company is- 
sued a statement in which it get 
forth that it was not willing to con- 
tinue to operate in Southbridge un-} 
der conditions which threatened the | 
safety of the lives and property of] 
its employes and their families and | 
that it would not attempt to operate | 
a closed shop. In spite of police pro- 
teciion the violence has continued, 
the lives and property of the employ- 
es and their families have been in 
jeopardy. Under the conditions sue- 
cessful operation of the mill is im- 
pessible either from the point of view | 
of the employes who did not wish 
to join the union or. of the owners. 
In accordance with the statement 
made on November 19 the: company 
has definitely decided to close the 


mill permanently. 
o those employes whose coopera- 


tion during the years since 1927 has | 
made our success possible and to the! 

citizens of the Town of Southbridge 

in which I have lived and worked 

for over seven years and where I had 
hoped to spend the'’rest of my life 
I can only say that my regret is as 
great, if not greater than that of any: 
one else that this decision sho i 
have been foreed upon me as 
as upon my associates. But I ag 
with the decision—Where peopl Ww 
wish to work cannot do so 
without danger to themsely 
their 2 say nothing of 


as 


longer in| 
are resp 


a 
. 


Tovnspeople Wa ti 


) The State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration moved yesterday 
afternoon to prevent the’ permanent 
closing of the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
Ine. mills in Southbridge and also 
tto adjust the strikes in Webster and 
‘Dudley. ; 
' The state board sent a telegram to 
Miss Jean Gauthier, president of the 
Southbridge Local of the United 
Textile Workers of America: : 
“The poard recommends and urges 
‘|\the immediate 
strike now in progress at the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Mills. The situation 
calls for a major, not minor operation 
If and when recommendation is ac- 
cepted, the board will immediately 
make further recommendations to 
the company and employes, 
a fair and reasonable basis for ad- 
justment which will afford protection 
to the rights of all parties concern- 
ed.” * 


reached for a statement on the rec- 
ommendation of the. board as she 
had left for Pawtucket, R. I. to con- 


U. T. W. organizer. 

i (Richard Lennihan, president of the 
company, would not comment on the 
state board’s move. He did say, 
however, that notices will be sent. 
to the stockholders today announcing j; 
the date of their meeting and in- 
forming them that the directors rec- 
ommend the liquidation of the com- 


pany. 


bridge. 
and sundry petitions circulated 
an effort to end the difficulties. 


at their jobs during the strike were 
each given a week’s pay. 

| At Barrington, R. I. last night Syl- 
wia denied he had seen either Miss 
Gauthier or Chumbley and character: 
ized as “cockeyed’”’ the story of a 
conference among them. He declin-. 
ed to discuss the Southbridge strike 


dence -and will issue a statement 
which will be a revelation to Massa- 


chusetts people. — 
, (Sylvia would not admit that Gor- 


Sete 


Miss Gauthier if Reply 


She Consulted a Rhode Island 
Organizer Yesterday 


State Board Urges Calling 


calling off of thd 


giving! 


’ (Miss Jean Gauthier could not be. 


fer with Joseph Sylvia, New England = 


; |The 680 employes who remained, fourteen weeks, having 


g i 


va 
uw 


} 
Strike Off at Once 


man had been summoned from Wash- 
ington to take over the leadership 
of the union in the Southbridge con- 
troversy, but he said Gorman, who 
was director of the recent nation- 
wide strike of textile workers, is 
scheduled to speak Sunday in Put- 
nam, Conn. and Webster, and may 
take the opportunity to speak in 
Southbridge. 


iA petition signed by 250 business 
men of Southbridge was presented 
to the directors, asking that the mill 
be kept open on the ground it was 
vital to. Southbridge. 

The corporation is said to repre- 
sent an investment of $1,500,000, and 


‘the directors, in announcing their de- 


cision said that to yield further to 
the union demands would “result in 
the rapid dissipation of the assets 
of the company.” _ 

“Until outside interference and 
violence destroyed beyond hope of 
restoration the friendly cooperative 
relations which formerly existed be- 
tween the company and its em- 
ployes, the board of directors believ- 
ed as strongly as any one in South- 
‘bridge that it was to the interest 
of the management of the company, 
its shareholders and employes to 
continue operations,’ said the state- 

ment issued by the directors. 

“Unfortunately, the combined  ef- 
forts of the churches, merchants, 
manufacturers, selectmenm and loyal 
workers in the mill and of the State 


Public officials and merchants of Board of Conciliation and Anbitra- 


the town will do everything in their! tion 
power to keep the industry in South- structive influence of 
Prayers have been offered tators. 


could not counteract the de- 
outside agi- 


jn} ‘The mill had experienced strikes 
and interruptions over a period of 
twice ~ ac- 


ceded to the demands and re-opened 
without prejudice to the strikers and 
on the agreement that further strikes 
would not be called before arbitra- 


i tion. 


Finally, the union has refused to 
accept the recommendations of the 
government’s representatives and 


other than to admit that Francis J.' there was an increase in violence 
Gorman, vice president of the U. T, md intimidation. 
WwW. A. will confer with him in Provi-! 


The directors added that they “de- 
plored” the closing, but “have come 
to the conclusion that successful op- 
eration of the mill in thH® future will 
be impossible,” 


| 

| 

1000 Employees to Find Doors 

Shut Monday, President 
“Lennihan Indicates 


Providence, Dec. 22 (A.P.)}—At the sug- 
gestion of the Massachusetts Labor Re- 
lations Board, the United Textile Work- 
ers of America headquarters has ordered © | day. 
| the striking workers at the Hamilton — 
sn Mills in Southbridge to Sirti 


deciarg) it is necessary to torin’ a prote 
sociation, or independent union, to bargai 


inwen ‘peaceful Emploviient. They say the oTe-- ; 
turned strikers continue their abuse and intimida i 
tion of. fellow workers. SES is 


- According to Richard Wales, head of the new Neg 
organization, conditions are intolerable. Girl 
workers have been made targets. for piec es of ice } 
thrown by. former strikers, and insulting remarks i 
have been made to frighten the peaceably i inclined, is 
he feclag oe oe $y ie 

r. Wales thinks another strike may be brew- 
ing, wh he believes the new protective association 
would be fully capable of handling the situation | 
should anyone be insane enough to walk out ‘again. 

What all workers are apt to forget is that a 
management has serious problems in addition to 
labor relations. Bad business conditions, unfor- aor 
tunate breaks in the markets, scarcity of orde1 Ss 
that may be filled at a profit—all these things we 
down a@ management. The Stevens mill, like the’ 
Hamilton Woolen Co., has problems of this kine 
and another strike might prove the last straw.” id 

At a special Town meeting the voters of Dud- “id 
ley recently asked that the State police be taken e ii 
away from the task of guarding the mill a | eed 
employes who wished to work, William 
Dowling, treasurer of the Stevens company, ies 
written to the Selectmen asking for an itemized 
bill of police expenses which he undertakes to Pay, Bol veld 
and in his letter he adds: ; a he Eas 


“Our company has been intensely interested 
in the welfare and the happiness of all the resi- 
dents of this town,. where we have operated for ~ 
sO many years with a reasonable amount of suc- 
cess and a most enviable record for providing 
steady employment, and we sincerely hope that 
apart from labor difficulties that some of the 
other, even more serious problems now facing us 
may . disappear before” making it necessary to 
seriously consider taking steps, which, if carried 
out, might result in most disastrous con- 
sequences to all of us concerned.” r ; ree 

That means the mill may close unless the iat 
business situation elears up and the workers Te- ee 
main at their jobs, hi natal 

According to the Federal Trade commission tan: 
the whole textile industry was very-sick in July he, 
and August. Francis Gorman thought the proper Oi, 


ray 


sa 


rear Ae 


| medicine to tone up the industry would be a rip- a3 8 


roaring general strike, which he conducted until 
President Roosevelt intervened. A great many 
textile mills are sicker now than they were last 
summer, and more strike medicine will prove sure 
death in many cases. : f 

We sympathize with all concerned, bukl ‘par r Fa 
ticularly with the peaceably inclined majority of i 
workers who wish'to help a hard-pressed manage- 
ment succeed and thus protect their own eg . oe 
ment. 


x 


ai, 
The strike, the third at the plant since ks \ 
last summer, had resulted in a vote by Hs 
the board of directors to close the mill ae 
permanently and to liquidate the con- ' 
cern. This action was expected to throw ‘ft 
out of work 1000 workers, one-fifth of the hee 
working population of Southbridge and ae 
neighboring towns, a | 
Southbridge, “Dec. 21 (Special)—The — 
Hamilton Woolen Company mills will not 
reopen Monday despite the capitulation 
of the United Textile Workers of Ameri- — 
ca, President Richard Lennihan said to- 
He had not been officially. informed 
of the calling off of the strike, 
Despite the action of the union, : 
Was authoritatively learned that the ce 
hare anarrdiaa closed and 


: 


od - 


| 
fy 


? 


eA 


' corps, 2000 workers, 
‘women, 


‘the national labor relations board, was 


} ing, he conferred with Gorman on 4 


- suitings was selling for $1.25 a 


It is legal. 


3000 mills and its report’ will be 
| .forthcoming in January. 'Presi- | 
' dent Roosevelt has never yet broken | 


_ LETTER TO STOCKHOLDERS 


of the Hamilton Woolen Company, af- 
ter reviewing the history of its labor 
‘troubles the last few months, said in 


‘part 
M4 union 


‘struction of materials: in process. 


’ quick action on the part of loyal em- 


DECISIVE ACTION 


oy 


a 


: Mills to Meet in Boston 


i On That Day @et 
GORMAN DEFIANT 


| AT WEBSTER RALLY 
‘Walk Right Out if Things 


Are Not Right,’ He Tells 
' 2000 Hearers 


_ While the directors of the Hamilton 
Woolen Company at Southbridge yes- 
terday were announcing a meeting of 
stockholders in Boston, Jan, 15 to con- 
‘Sider liquidation of the business as a 
result of recent Jabor . disturbances, 
Francis J. Gorman, vice-president of 


‘the United Textile Workers of America, 


Jwas ‘addressing 2000 persons at the 
largest labor meeting ever held in 
Webster. A large number of South- 
bridge strikers were present. ; 
“If conditions are not right in your 


mill, you do not have to notify the! 


Management you are going to strike,” 


Gorman told the workers. “Walk right; 


out!” 

‘Headed by a brass band and drum 
most of them 
marched through Webster 
streets, four abreast, before they en- 
tered the municipal auditorium. Gor- 
man told. them he would confer with 


‘the management of the Hamilton mill 


in Southbridge and Stevens linen mills 
in Webster to try to settle existing 
strikes. 

John A. Chumbley, representatives of 


present as an observer. After the meet- 


creased. until ap proximately ~ two- 


ON SOUTHBRIDGE 


Stockholders of Hamilton 


strike settlement plan. 
“In spite of the recent petition. of 2500 


townspeople and business men that the 


Hamilton mills should be kept open, 


B. Loring Young, for the ‘corporation, | 


announced last night that the stock- 
holders would meet at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Tuesday, Jan. 


15, to consider liquidating and winding | 


up: the affairs of the corporation and 
authorizing its dissolution, 


: | 
A, two-thirds vote of stockholders will 


be necessary to close the mill. 
GORMAN’S ADDRESS 


Gorman, in his address, said: 


The NRA code is being violated 


| not only in Georgia but in Massa- 


‘chusetts as well. The machine 
load for employes has increased 
‘from 55 hours a week to 80 hours: 
" Before the code, cloth for men’s 


“yard. Today it is sold for $2.75, 
‘the manufacturers getting the 
profit. 

We want a 30-hour week. The 


“ment in Southbridge and the con- 


stretchout system is sending work- 
ers to early graves. - Hospital re- 
ports show 80 per cent. of tubercu- 
losis patients are textile workers. 
We must have the closed shop. 
1 Unless the employers 
give in, a new philosophy will be 
set up in the United States. Walk 
right out. The federal trade com- 
mission has already « investigated 


a promise, 


‘The directors’ letter to stockholders 


In violation of their agreement, the. 
on Nov. 14 again called a 
, although no unsettled com- 
) t was pending with the manage- 
aent and no case had been referred 
the state board. Some of the em- 
Oyes left their work under circum- 
' which resulted in the de- 


eavier losses were avoided only by 


by refusing to face the facts, un- 


Violence. became increasingly 
in spite of. the patient at- 


i. 


be’ police.” The | 
forts to carry on 

Strike and the 

Steadily in- 


normal number of em- 
ployes were working. The strike, 
however, resulted in tying up the 
weave room, one of the essential de- 
partments of the mill. In this man- 
ner a minority of the employes were 
able to paralyze the mill. The di- 
rectors were unwilling to import pro- 
fessional strike breakers. 

The management issued a state- 
ment on Nov. 19 to the employes of 
the company and the people of the 
community setting forth the essential 
facts, calling attention to the serious 


danger that a continuation of exist- 
ing conditions would result in de- | 
struction of the business and stating 
definitely that the management was 
“not willing to continue to operate 
in Southbridge under conditions 
which threaten the safety of the lives 
and property of its employes and 
their families” and that it would not 
attempt to operate a closed shop. 
EFFORTS TO SETTLE 

As soon as a meeting could be ar- 
ranged, representatives of the man- 
agement met with representatives of 
the union, the state board of concil- 
jation and arbitration, and two rep- 
resentatives of the government from 
Washington. At this meeting, the state 
board proposed a basis of settlement 
worked out in collaboration with the 
representatives from Washington, 
which proposal the management agreed 
to accept, but which the union officials 
flatly rejected. The demands made by 
spokesmen for the strikers in sub- 
stance required that the functions of 
selection, discipline and retention of 
employes be surrendered ‘to a union) 
of: which only a minority of the em- 
ployes were members, and the. union 
refused to negotiate a settlement on 
any other basis. Your representatives 
have held to the position that when | 
the management of a company is no) 
longer in the hands of those respons- 
ible for its success, it is impossible to 
continue operating. As a result of 
these fundamentally inconsistent 
points of view, no agreement could be 
reached at this meeting or in subse- 
quent negotiations. 

During this entire period, disorder, 
violencé and intimidation of employes 
who. desired to work have continued 
with increasing seriousness. The man- 
agement has not felt safe in accept- 
ing orders in view of the grave un- 
certainty as to its ability to fulfil 
jts commitments. The labor situation 
has become completely demoralized 
and the efficiency of those employes 
who continued at their jobs has been | 
seriously impaired by the threats and | 
intimidations of the strikers, Natur- 
ally, doing business under these un- | 
settled and disturbing circumstances | 
yesults in substantial operating losses, 


RELUCTANT TO GIVE UP 

Your directors have been reluctant 
to give up a business which has been 
and should have continued. to be | 
profitable to the stockholders and 
employes and beneficial to the com- 
munity, and thus to precipitate a 
liquidation of the company which 
mus; necessarily result in unemploy- 


sequent hardships. Until the con- 
tinued outside interference and 
violence destroyed beyond hope of 
restoration the friendly, co-operative | 
relations which formerly existed be-| 
tween the company and its employes, 
the directors believed as strongly as 
anyone that it was to the interest 
of all parties concerned to continue | 
operations. ‘The directors kept con~- 
stantly in mind the interests of the 
community as long as any hope of 
a real adjustment existed. Unfor- 
tunately the combined efforts of) 
employes who desired to work, the 
merchants, manufacturers, selectmen 
and churches could not counteract 
the destructive influence of outside 
agitators. 

The directors have finally been 
forced to the conclusion that the 
situation is hopeless, that any ad- 
justment of the present difficulties 
which might be reached would be 
temporary and that continuation of 
the business would result in the rapid 
dissipation . the assets of the com- 
any and its forced liquidation. They 

lieve that nothing is to be gained 


leasant as they may be, and that 
+ is for your interest that the com~- 


pany should be liquidated. 
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’ WEBSTER, Dec. 24.—The 
national vice-president of the Un 
as delivered in the Municipal 
lin part: Morte ster Garett, 

They made tne codes. We don’t} 
like them all, we’ll admit, but there 
is some good in them. We would 
not want the children working in 
mills 60 or 70 hours a week in the 
South, so the Administration said 
we are going to abolish child labor 
—but the leaders of the industry 
regularly appear in the newspapers 
with a statement about cotton code, 
Code No. 1, and all that it has done 
for Labor. Yes, we agree to these 
things it did for Labor: 


Child Labor Gone ' some employers are doing it now) 
It reduced the hours of labor | 


from -55 to 40. Yes, it abolished 
child labor, but industry didn’t do 
that, the Administration did that. 
As a matter of fact, children 
should never have been in the 


mills. The government said you 
have to take them out, but now 
they’ are holding up their arms, 
telling the people of the United 
States what a great thing they did 
when they abolished child labor. 
They shouldn’t boast so much about 
that, they shouldn’t pin so many 
medals on themselves, and if there 
wasn't any NRA code today, some 
of then would be right back em- 
ploying children 10 and 12 years 
of age in the mills, because the 
textile industry has been built on 
this thing, built on the exploitation 
of women and children, built on 
watered capital, on the theory that 
they can increase the capital—cap- 
ital of a million up to five million, 
without paying one cent, by mak- 
ing the worker pay the dividends 
on the increased capital. That 
means that you men earn profits 
and dividends on the increased cap- 
ital and increased watered stock 
they give their stockholders, I 
could recite you, yes, a hundred in- 
stances; some right around you, 
where this has been done. 

The President asked the employ- 
ers to take the workers back with- 
out discrimination. The President 
of the United States makes a re- 
quest, That is considered a de- 
mand. If the President of the 
United States asked any one of 
us in this hall this afternoon to go 
to Washington to see him, we would 
consider that a demand, and we 
would go. And these employers are 


ly American, that they look upon 
that request of the President as 
a joke, and they said to him in 
words to the effect: “No we will 
not take the workers back without 
discrimination. We believe in the 
| NRA, we are willing to accept the 
increased profits, we are williing 
to take all the benefits, but we do 
not propose to allow these people 
to form a union, and if we took 
back these leaders they are going 
to get a union, and we don’t want 
it, even if it is the law of the 
United States.” 

: That is what they said, and that 
jis what they have done, and that 
is our fight beginning the new year, 
and that is the reason I am here 
today.. Unless tHty decide among 
themselves to carry out the proyi- 
sion of the strike settlement, un- 


request of the President of ‘the 
United States, unless they agree to 
permit our unions to function, this 
Spring—some: newspapers say the 
Winter, but I say the Spring of 
|1985 will see the biggest strike the 
|United States has ever had. We 
don’t like strikes-in Winter. But 
when the birdies start to chirp, we 
have discovered that from th 


standpoint of psychology, the work+ | 
er begins to say to himself, “We, 


may as well get out .in the fres 
air for ourselves.” We have learne 
this too, the employer never con 
sults the worker when he wants 
to close down. He shuts down for a 
day, a week, a month, ora year. H 
;never comes to the worker an 
|says, “Do you think we ought t 
close down? What can we do t 
‘keep open?” He closes it dow 
‘when he wants to. And we are ¢ 
‘ing to close down when we wan 


to, 
Another Strike, 
From all parts of the country, I 
am receiving messages in my of 
fice saying that they feel confident 
we are going to get reguits from 
the settlement of. the strike, but 
when we do, I think we shoul 
have another strike in the Spring 
Of course, you say, that is foolish 
if you haven't anything to owed 


for, but that shows, as we showe 
last. pee ee 


when they said w 
poets eet 


ut 10,000 out, and 
oms and ined 


_ astonishe 
ej; what hap: 


so patriotic, they are so thorough-‘| 


less they agree to carry out the || 


VCCI 
spe ech of Francis J. Gorman, 
ited Textile Workers of America 
auditorium yesterday, follows, 


‘e | 
One of our organize>s was ar- 
rested in Georgia, charged~ with, 
rioting and he was held in $75,000! 
pail—for rioting. Another one of 
our organizers was exiled from the 
state of North Carolina for 99 
years, if he went back he would! 
have to do two years on the chain 
gang, The poor ‘fathead’ went 
back, and is now on the chain 
gang. For rioting. 

The President in his proposal 
said there could not be any in- 
crease in the machine load, but 


because they know a board has 
been appointed to have these re-| 
duced, and they feel they could get 
less reduced when the time comes. 
And so the President said that we 
will investigate the financial struc- 
ture of the companies in the cot- 
ton, wool and silk, and I will au- 
thorize the Federal Trade commis- 
sion te make an investigation. Very 
little was known among the tex- 
tile workers about the Federal 
Trade board, but I may say from 
my contact with the commission, 
I am confident that the result 9 
their investigation is going to be 
fair and just, for the personnel o 
that board is such that the work- 
ers’ rights are going tobeprotected. 
I say that advisedly, because possi- 
bly among our people you may not 
expect it, I think we are going to 
get a square deal under this com- 


mission. That is the first time if] — 


has ever been done. There are 
'thoge of you who will recall that) 
for 10 and 20 years we have bee 
demanding investigations in orde 
that we might know the full stor 
of watered stock and capital. W 
are going to get it through this in 
vestigation, better even than w 
ever. hoped. 


Wide Investigation 


Before I left Washington I was 
informed that along the first 0 
the year, the Federal Trade com 
mission would be in a position t 
make a report on approximatel; 
3000. mills whom they have investi 
gated, 

Over 100 investigators went ou 
from Washington into all parts o 
the United States, went into th 
mills and over the books. Represe 
tatives of the Union have sat dow 
with them, and talked over wag 
and conditions in the woolen, cot- 
ton, and silk industries, and the re- 
ports can be expected, one about 
Jan. 7 for cotton; about a week la- 
ter for silk, and a week later for 
wool. 

This is going to be a fight. I am 
quite confident that the investiga- 
tion of the mills will prove a revel- 
ation to the people of the United 
States. 

We are not aiming to overthrow 
the government of the United 
States, like they charged. We stand, 
and our local unions will stand on 
the records which speak for them- 
selves. We are a thoroughly Amer- 
ican organization, and we are not 
instituted in the defense of isms, 
that we are surrounded with—Com- 
munism, Fascism, Naziism, or any 
other ism. : 

I want to deny emphatically a 
statement appearing in the New 
York Sun last Friday, spread all 
over the front page, that our or- 
ganization in Southbridge is dom- 
inated by Communists and Reds. 
That story, spread over the front 
page of the New York papers for 
a purpose—to discredit the men 
; and women who are making a 
fight for their lives, making a fight 
for better conditions, making a 
fight for a square deal. Our or- 
ganization in Southbridge, our or- 
ganization in Webster, is controlled 
and supervised by real men and 
women, and real trade unionists. 

The last strike was caused pri- 
marily on account of the refusal 
of the employers to sit around the 
|conference table and discuss the 
| issues. That statement can be sub- 
stantiated in Washington. We set 
forth certain issues upon which we 
voted to strike. For many months 
we realized that the textile indus- 
try could not operate 80 machine 
hours for the 40-hour week. As a 
matter of fact, since the code, the 
average work week in the textile 
industry for machine operation has 
been 66 hours. And I think those 
of you who are employed in the 
woolen and worsted industry, par- 
ticularly, and this also applies to 
silk on a smaller gcale,. re- 
call that before the cod 
mills very seldom operate: 
than one shift. There x 
been @ ey 
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TEXTILE WORKERS‘ HEAD meena 3 STRIKERS 


WEBSTER, Dec. 24. 


ing the meeting here yesterday, 


listeners by the microphone, 

the industry worked about 55 and 
a fraction hours a week. That 
means that 55 and a fraction hours 
of industry was capable of produc- 


‘in the United States needed, and 
permitted about 7 or 8 per cent 
for pur export trade. 


Itself a Union 
Now, if that is so, how can we 
expect the mills to operate steadily 
for 80 hours? We said these things 
at the hearing, and as you know, 
in the making of the codes, the 


employers were authorized by the 
United States government to come 
to Washington with their organ- 
ization, to come to Washington 
representing their trade associa- 
tion—to come to Washington rep- 
resenting their union, if you please, 
because it is nothing less than a 
union. They have their union, they 
have their organization; they cher- 
ish it; they pay their dues; they 
attend their meetings; they counsel 
with each other. And on the other 
hand, they say to us, “You have 
no right to your union. We don’t 
want you to have an organization. 
We have managed to keep you out 
so Many years while we were tear- 
ing down the conditions in the 
mills, that we don’t want you to 
| have the union, because it will put 
| them back.” 
| And in back of this whode struc- 
ture is that opposition to the union, 
but I say that the government in 
Washington said to the employers, 
“You come here with your trade 
association—you come here with 
| your union, and you make this code 
that was part of the NRA.” And 
they did. 

And the government = said i 
| every code you make you will in- 
sert that labor is given the right 
|} to bargain collectively, and by rep- 
|resentation, and there was no 
| choice. The government says it is 
not for you to agree on that, it 


ing everything that the ded, ard | 


| must be in there. It has been put 
jin, but it has been violated in the 
| textile code, not only in Georgia, 


but in the state of Massachusetts. 
| Massachusetts, with a reputation 
|of being one of the leading pro- 

ressive states in the Union. Yes, 
‘these men will give lip service to 


the NRA, they give three cheers | 


| for the NRA, the National Recov- 
|ery. We have seen them come out 
jof the red, we have seen them 
| come from losses to gains, from 

red to black, but what have 
workers got? 


Women in Industry 
How about the . woman 


who 


|works in industry. Once she could 


|} buy a yard of things of this sort 
| |for $1.25 and now she must pay 

| $2.75. Who is getting this? If you~ 
go into a store in Webster, or any 
city in the state of Massachusetts, 
|they tell you they are not getting 


noon you can’t say you are getti 
it, Who is getting it? Yes, th 
|have increased their profi 
1th NRA; they have incr 

i andi, they . 


the 


| it, and if I ask you here this after- 


—Francis J. Gorman, nittiidal vice-» 
president of the United Textile Workers’ Union, is shown address- 


his. words being carried to 3000 


share the increase with labor, and 
are trying to destroy our organiz- 
ation, because they know if they. 
can keep us divided that we will 
not get any more, 

Well, we went into the strike on 
hte question of wages and hours; 
we set only about 30 hours work a 
pweeds because it has been proven 
that industry cannot operate more 
|than that many hours. There are 
some industries advising 40 hours, 
one shift. We demand shorter hours 


We demanded higher wages _ be- 
cause we knew the employers are 
making greater profits-under the 
NRA than before, and we have a 
right to part of it. We want our 
share of it. We demanded abolition 
of stretchout because it was an 
evil, a monster, because it was kill- 


because we know that we are right. | 


ing the'people in our mills. It was | 


the stretchout that was 
people- to early graves; it was the 
stretchout that was making physi- 
cal and mental wrecks of the work- 
ers in‘the mills. Too many ma- 
chines. I might say to you that 
was the predominant urge, the real 
cause of the response, the tremen- 
dous response to the strike call. 


Participation Dangerous 


I told them in Putnam yesterday 
that they think they got away with 
it. Why, because they had us di- 
vided amongst ourselves, because 
our people refused to see the ad- 
visibility and the necessity of or- 
|ganization, Yes, I will admit before 


cases for men and women to take 
a prominent part in the union. As 
a matter of fact, it is today, even 
under the NRA. We can recite 
cases in different parts ofthe 
country where officers of our local 
union are still being victimized. 
| But before the NRA, I admit work- 
ers in the mill were fearful of 
coming into the union because of 
the powerful opposition of the em- 
ployers to the union, 
ability to discriminate against 
whose who dared to take a prom- 


and their, 


sending | 


the NRA it was dangerous in some | 


jinent part. That was to some ex- | 


)tent largely responsible for not de- | 


veloping unions before the NRA. 
The government knew it. The gov- 
ernment was well aware of the 
‘|fact. The administration was in 
possession of the evidence, and 


tional Industrial Recovery Act, they 
knew just as we knew the code 
could never be successful, could 
never operate with fairness unless 
the worker was organized just as 


ganized. The whole principle of 
the NRA is built on organization, 
and if the NRA falls down, it is 
because there is not enough organ- 
ization among the workers to keep 
it alive. And I am not here today 
to say that the NRA has cleared 
away all the difficulties or solved 
all of our troubles. It hasn’t, but 
I say it will, providing the workers 
|create an organization that can 


r | equally match the organization of 


the employers, Yes, it will. 


when these men conceived the Na- | 


|| strongly as the employer was or- | 


|and ask for help! 


elsewhere, ‘str ugg 
stantly, iner easing 


brig 3 
country ove 
governmen 


about Southbridge fclix: ‘It means distress, 
only to the 400 strikers and their families and t | 
the 600 and more employes of the mill and their Ni 
families who. prefer red to w ork, but to every” resi- | 
| dent of the Town. ey all must share the penal 
of mistaken judgmedt of the organizers and lead / k 
of the labor movement who are responsible for the | e as 
bringing about of the conditions that forced te | Fy 3 
decision to liquidate - the property. ey gt 


Depriving a town the size of Southbridge ofa | 
payroll of a million’ a year makes the burden fall, 
like the rain, on the just and the unjust. Its effect 
will be evident long after those responsible for it 
have folded their tents and disappeared from the | — 
ken of those they have made miserable. © se ci 


WORKER HAS PLAN (es 
*FOR OPENING MLL 


| Loom-Fixer: Says ‘Priests ; ur 
| |bemployers and us. Do this for 

Can Help Terminate ; |. yourselves, your families, and ‘the 
Hamilton Strike | Town, and you will make a ‘ehae 


i sess without doubt, and 

A slight, gray-haired, neatly} | will open and run again. wit 3 
dressed loom-fixer called at. The} | trouble. ae 
News office Saturday afternoon! | “IGNACY KUPISZ” 
with a communication written on es 
brown. wrapping paper, which. he| Ass) 
had entitled ‘‘Trenches between “ide 
employers. and employes in the i 
Hamilton, woolen mill.” He hoped 
the editor would print his letter, 
in which he proposed that the 
workers themseives should try to VP eas 
bring peace and the reopening of ei 
the mill, with the aid of their . 
parish priests. The letter follows: 

“Sir; Not long ago I came here 
lonking for work and found it in 
the Hamilton Woolen’ Co. mill. 
From the beginning I was sur- 
prised to find it such a nice place; 
everybody pleasant from office 
boy to superintendent. In 86 years 
|} I haye seen only one other place 
|as good. They talked to their peo- 
ple like a.mother to her child. If 
you asked for help the whole 
management .was vee ey, to help 
you out. 

Outsiders Enter 

“So I wondered why. people at 
the Hamilton mill built trenches | 
between the working people and | 
the company. I. wondered why 
working people could turn away 
their faith when they could talk 
to employers with smiling faces. 

“Leaders came from out of 
town and told the employes: ‘We 
are going to run that mill; we are 
going to show how it could be run 
right,’ and the people believed 
them. The workers who think the 
out-of- town leaders are right are 
almost all young, who have lived 
here all their lives’ and do not 
know what. other mills are like. If 
they knew as. well as I do they 
would rather have $15 a week 
here than $20 in 
places, = By 
“The leaders from. out a town 
came here and promised, you a| 
golden mountain... They took you 
away from your work and then: 
went away. The golden mountain 
went away, too, Hyen the bread 


to refuse. They will come with 
open arms and smiling lips and 
talk to ‘our “<people -and~ ake 
friendship ‘again between em loy- 
ers and employes.. Bees 
Bi sia § appeal to ‘all working. 
Take off your coats, pick ~ 
shovels and. fill up the pea 


———E— ee 


MIL STOHAMLOES 
TOMEET OM 


Hamilton Woolen Co. to Act 
on Liquidation Recom- 
mendation 


——— 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 24.—Stock-: 
holders of the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
numbering about 300 today received 
notice of a special meeting to be’ 
held at Boston on Jan, 15 to act on 
the recommendation of the ber 
ters to liquidate. 

The special meeting is called as a 
result of the strike, the third since 
Labor Day. The mills closed indefi- 
nitely Dec. 11 and all efforts'to have 
the directors reconsider their ac- 
tion have so far proved fruitless. 

Southbridge strikers numbering 
300 were represented at the big 
meeting in Webster yesterday when 
Francis J. Gorman, national vice- 
president of the U.- T, W. A. ad- 
(iressed 3000 persons in the Munic- 
ipal auditorium, John Chumbiey of 
Washington, sent here by the Fed- 
eral Textile Relations board, who 
is making his headquarters in: 


You got before is taken out of/ Southbridge, conferred with Mr. 
your mouth. Gorman following the meeting. _ 
' Workers me > BN eae 


iN “Nobody can 


ete this but the 
working’ people. 


“to your priests 


ed ‘for you and th 
without fail, God 
work, alling @ 
the ene hip of. ; 


stockholders follows: 


| Bamilton Concern Calls 
is - Stockholders to Meet 
Tuesday, Ji Jan. 15 


2 GIVEN Y SENTEN CES | 


‘Company Statement Says 
F Withdrawing Demands 
* ‘Will Not Help 

» Officials of Hamilton 
‘Local 2324 of the © United 
‘Textile Workers of America 
said today they had made 


no plans to ballot on cancel- 
dation of the walkout at the 
strike-closed Hamilton) 
Woolen Co, Francis J. Gor- 
man, national vice-president 
of the union, denied yester- 
dav in Webster he had ord- 


‘ered an end of the local| 
strike. 
He said no national official | 


could order the ending of:a walk- 
out, He added the procedure was 
(for .the local involved to ballot | 
pwhether it would terminate its 
‘strike activities: 

Mr. Gorman said he planned to 
talk last night with- Miss Jean 
‘Gauthier, président of the Ham. 
Hilton local, but no information 
was forthcoming today concern- 
‘ing the nature of the parley, 

4 Stockholders to. Meet 

> In the meantime, the Hamilton 
icompany moved to close its busi- 
ness in Southbridge, the directors 
‘announcing in a lengthy oh east 
ito ‘stockholders they (the stock 

| holders) had been called to meee 
‘Jan. 15 to yote on liquidation and 
dissolution of the firm. 

The statement contained one 
“significant sentence, which fol- 
lows: 

“No withdrawal of specific de- 
‘mands will restore the old rela- 
tionships.’ 
. Persons close to Mr. Gorman 
andicated yesterday he hoped to 
settle the strike here before. the 
‘New Yéar. He said he did not in- 
ltend to see Richard -Lennihan, 
Lpeeuident of the Hamilton firm, 
The basis for his hope was not ex- 
) plained. 


Found Guilty 
3, of 664 Main 
30, of 


}. Alfred Hevey, 2 
St, and Albert Lavallee, 
[Lovely st., 
when arraigned in District court 


today on charges preferred after | 


Lionel Dupre and Treffle Davieau, | 
both of Main st. and both workers 
at the Hamilton plant, had been 
-assaulted near the home of Miss 
Gauthier Dec. 6. 

Heyey was charged, with as- 
‘saults on Davieau, Dupre and Offi- 
‘eer Arthur Butler and disturbance 
jand ‘was fined $10 on the first 
charge, $15 on the second, $15 on 
the third and $10 on the fourth. 
|| He> appealed all fines and furnish- 
‘ed bond of $25 in each case. for 
his appearance in Worcester Su- 
perior court. 


an 


on Dupre, was, fined $15 and ap- 
pealed, furnishing $25 bond for 
his appearance in Superior court 


 'next month, 


“The directors statement to 


nt 


Statement Given 


al 


— 


ay Sy 


“last four months. 
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both were found guilty . 


| 
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o Vote to Soa Bie og 


Talks in Webster 


Francis J, Gorman, national vice- | 
president of the United Textile 
Workers of America, who told 2,000 
persons in the Municipal auditor- 
jum, ‘Webster, yesterday © another 
general textile strike would be, 
called unless discrimination | 
ageingt. union —) members — were! 
abandoned, i 


“You are already familiar with: 
the success of your company un- 
der, its present management, as: 
shown by its continuous operation 
and ‘its dividend record through- 
ont the depression, During this 
period, until quite recently, its re- 
lations with its employes have 
been cordial, and there has been 
remarkably little labor trouble or 
unrest. 

“Although the management has 
never opposed Unions, the em- 


|| ployes have not previously been 


unionized. When the general 
textile strike was called on Sept. 
4 of this year, the employes did 
not respond and tne mill conti- 
nued for a time unaffected. « With- 
in few days, however, strikers and 
Jabor agitators from other com- 
munities came to Southbridge in 
substantial numbers and serious 
trouble began.. The violence was 
such that your officers considered 


{© Lavallee, charged with assault 


hae “The enclosed notice undoubt- 
fediy will come as a shock to those 
of our stockholders who are not 
uh ee familiar with the devel- 
0 ments in Southbridge during 
In order 
at you may fully understand 
he situation and particularly the. 
re o getpagmge te: of your direct- 
aged following stakpmeut is-i7 


it necessary to close the mill for 
the personal safety of the em- 


| ployes and the protection of their 
homes and the Company’s proper- | 
ty. 


| Breach Widens 


lowing weeks would’ serve only to 
|} show a constantly-widening 
breach between the management 
and a considerable number of the 
employes, accompanied by | fre- 
quent outbreaks of violence in 
| which policé protection has been 
necessary. Outside organizers 
have established a Labor Union 
and have persuaded or coerced 
‘many of the employes into be- 
coming members. 
| made by this Union and the posi- 
| tion the management has taken 
| and its repeated efforts toward 
conciliation are briefly summar- 
ized. below. 

“The general strike Weked ap- 
proximately three weeks. During 
this period, it was impractical to 
jattempt to reopen the mill. On 
Sept. 22, President Roosevelt is- 
sued a statement urging all tex- 
tile workers to return to their, 


e ) 
| had to be 


| operation 


| foree of operatives, without notice 


|| discrimination 
|| in the re-employment of workers, 


Lealled another strike for the fol- 
lowing day, Sept. 27. Increased 
| violence resuited, making it ne- 


“A detailed account of the fol-’ 


working, 


| 
| 


New Strike Called 
“Phe resumption of Operations 
gradual. The closing | 
had interrupted the process of 
working material through the mill 
and also, while the mill was} 
closed, new orders. could not be 
taken, The management resumed 


fered re-employment -to-the em- | 
ployes as rapidly as operating | 
conditions permitted, without par- | 


tiality and without discrimination 
against Union members or others. | 
The force was increased daily as 
Yapidly as the available work per- |} 
mitted. Two days later, without | 
allowing time for a complete re- 
sumption of operations and the 
re-employment of a complete 


to the management that any griey- 
ances existed which had not been 
disposed of, and without warning, 
the Union leaders, claiming that 
was, being shown 


cessary for the State police to as- 
sist local authorities in protecting 
the personal safety of employes 
who desired to work and the mill. 
Board. Arrives 

“The day following this strike, 
the State Board of Conciliation | 
and Arbitration came to South- | 
bridge and conferred with the 
management and Union represent- 


atives. At this meeting, an oral 
agreement was made under which 


procedure was established for the 
arbitration of all grievances, the 
management agreed to re-employ, 
wherever possible, all those who 
were on the payroll at the time of 
the. original. closing, and the 
Union leaders agreed not to call 
another strike without first sub- 
mitting for arbitration any mat- 
ter in dispute to the State board. 
In accordance with this agree- 
ment, the mill again re-employed 
on the sent jobs, as far as work 
permitted, ] those who had been | 
employed 2 me time of the origi- | 
nal closing. New orders were | 
taken at prices which represent- | 
'ed no profit to the mill in order 
that the available work might he 
increased further. 

“In yiolation of their 
/ment, the Union on Noy. 
‘ealled a strike, although no wun- 
settled complaint was pending 
with the management and no case 


agree- 
14 again 


had been referred to the State 
board, Some of the employes left 
their work under cireumstances 


which resulted in the destruction 
of materials in process. Heavier 
losses were avoided only by quick 
action on the part of loyal em- 
ployes. Violence became increas- 


bee 


‘arranged 
‘management met with represent- 


‘atives of the 
Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 


tration, 


in good faith and of-|} 


Prana hss, 


erate x ‘closed’ s ‘shop. : 
‘Ag soon as a meeting Bava be 
representatives of the 


Union, the State 


and two representatives 
of the government from Washing- | 
ton. At this meeting, the State 
poard proposed a basis ef settle- 
ment worked out in collaboration 
with the representaives from 
Washington, which proposal the | 
inanagement agreed to accept, but 
which the Union officials flatly 
resected The demands made by 
spokesmen for the strikers in sub- 
stance required that the functions 
of selection, discipline and reten- 
\tion of employes be surrendered | 
to a Union of which only a min- | 
ority of the employes were mem- | 
bers, and the 
negotiate a settlement on any) 
other basis. Your representa: ives| 
have. held to the position that 
when the management of a com-) 
pany is no longer in the hands of | 
those responsible for its success, . 
it is impossible to continue op-. 
erating. As a result of these fund-_ 
amentally inconsistent points of 
view, no agreement could be. 
reached at this meeting or in sub- | 
Sequent negotiations. ; 
L- Losses Foreseen | 
“During this entire period, dis- 
order, violence and intimidation 
of employes who desired to work 
have continued with increasing 
seriousness. The management 
has not felt safe in aecepting or- 
ders in view.of the grave uncer- 
tainty as to its ability to fulfill its 
commitments. The labor situation 
has become demoralized complete- 
|ly and the-efficiency of those em- 
|ployes who continued at their jobs 


|threats and intimidations of the 
strikers. Naturally, doing busi- 
ness under 
disturbing circumstances results 
in substantial operating losses. 

“Your 
luctant to give up a business 
which has been and should have 
continued to be profitable to the 
| stockholders and employes and 
| beneficial to the community, and 
thus to precipitate a liquidation 
of the Company which necessarily 
must result in unemployment in 
Southbridge and the consequent 
hardships. Until the continued 
outside interference and violence 
destroyed beyond hope of restora- 
tion the friendly, co-operative re- 
lations which formerly existed be- 
tween the Company and its em- 
| ployes, the directors believed as 
| strongly as anyone that it was to 
the 
cerned to continue 
The directors kept constantly in 
mind the interests of the com- 
munity as long as any hope of a 
real adjustment existed. Unfor- 
tunately the combined efforts of 
employes who desired to work, 
the merchants, manufacturers, Se- 
lectmen and churches could not 
counteract the destructive influ- 
ence of outside agitators. 

Co-operation Destroyed 

“But these particular facts do 
not tell the ‘story adequately. No | 
brief statement of a succession of 
events convey a complete picture. 
‘of the situation. The general 


ingly serious, in spite of the pa- 
tient attendance of the State po- 
lice. The mill continued its ef- 
forts to carry on in’ the face of 
this strike and: the number of em- 
ployes steadily increased until ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the 
normal number of employes were 
The strike, however, 
resulted in tying up the weave 
room, one of the essential depart- 
ments of the mill. In this man- 
ner a minority of the employes 
were able to paralyze the mill. 
The directors were unwilling to 
import professional strike break- 


The demands} ers. 


Warniag Issued 


“The management issued a 
statement on Noy. 19 to the em- 
ployes of the Company and the 
people of the community setting 
forth the esséntial facts, calling 
attention to the serious danger | 
that a continuation of existing 
conditions would result in de- 
struction of the business and stat- | 
ing definitely . that the manage- 


ment was ‘not willing to conti 
jobs and all employers to take to operate in Me ree, ender 
{them bad ’ without discrimina- , onditions which 4 aten the | 
tion. In response to ke. ; appeal, bi ih: ‘the lives a property 
the ami mill | ened on. of Fé Bee as ; 
sept. 2 z, loyes and t : amilies 


change is far more significant 
than any,one demand or series of 


Union refused to | 


| has been impaired seriously by the } 


these unsettled and | 


dirctors have been re- | 


interest of all parties con- | 
operations. | 


| demands which have been the re- 
sult of this outside agitation. 
Twice the Company has met de- 


mands only to have in a short} 


period a recurrence of labor diffi- 
culties attended by increased vio- 
lence. The atmosphere of friend- 
ly co-operation. resulting in a 
smooth-working balanced organi- 


zation has been destroyed and 
with this the Company, in our 


judgment, has lost its ability to 
maintain the quality of its pro- | 
ducts and to compete successfully. | 
No withdrawal of specific demands 
will restore the old relationships. 

“The directors have finally been. 
forced to the conclusion that the 
situation is hopeless, that any ad- 
justment of the present difficulties 
which might be reached would be. 
temporary and that continuation | 
of the business would result n the 
rapid Meets the assets 
the Compan 
dation. They rs 
‘is to be 
‘the facts, 
‘be, and 4 
that the €or 
dated. 9 
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DUDLEY, Dec... 
ment of the Stever 


_ Striking union employes yester- | 
day voted 281 to 51 to accept the | 
State board’s recommendations | 
for a settlement. ee ti! 

Terms of the settlement include 
the return of all employes to their 
former positions and shifts as 
business warrants without dis- 
crimination; operation of a second 


BORA PREDICTS | 


STRIKE IN SPRING 


‘Walkout to Come Unless 
| Manufacturers Meet ~ 
-» Termsof Truce _ 


| RAs re 
|Special Correspondence Ee 
‘WEBSTER,’ Dec. -24—Promise 
of another general textile strike 
“when the birdies begin to chirp” 
in the spring unless a ‘‘vicious 
minority which controls ‘the in- 
‘dustry meets the terms of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s general strik«. 
truce by ceasing to discriminate 
was made here yesterday by Fran- 
‘cis. J. Gorman, national vice- 
president of the United Textile 
Workers of America, when he ad- 


ied 
“6; 
D 


icipal building. 


Mr. ‘Gorman’s promise was nee 
with cheers that echoed through- 
out the building, | 


The union leader made put 


slight reference to the strikes in 
Southbridge and Dudley, confin- 
ing himself chiefly to the national 
effort to unionize labor. . 
Consults Officials 


with officials of both locals and 
hoped the walkouts could be set- 
tled ‘‘very shortly,” with the aid 
of the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration and the National 
Textile Labor Relations Board. — 
_ “Mr. Gorman pointed out, how- 
ever the ultimate decision to re- 
‘turn to work rested with the 
striking union members them- 
lselves, who must vote to deter- 
mine their course, He said the na- 
‘tional body could only advise. 

r: The national vice-president, who 
was given a tremendous ovation 
when he was introduced, said the 
union did not approve strikes as 
a method of reaching its ends. 
He said the U. T. W. A. preferred 
‘to settle differences of opinion by 
‘conferences and attributed the 
‘cause.of the general strike of last 
September, to the unwillingness 
‘of employers to sit around a con- 
ference table with the union to 
isten to its grievances. avis 
; Employers Flayed 

He claimed manufacturers 
eriminated i 


against union. leaders. 
an effort to break up locals. He 
said the employers felt that if 
‘they penalized the leade 
rank and file would .say, 
what ‘happened to ther 
should we be union n 
insist 


‘dressed 2,000 persons in the Mun-, 


‘He said he planned to confer | 


ills. He § 
e age of 
uth, which, 


as much as 800 to 900 
in recent years. 
“The employers,” he exp 


ed, they should seize. 
Mr. L 
tain the reports to be made under 


truce would be impartial. Reports. 
will be delivered: before Feb. 1 by 
various bodies named by the 
President to consider the stretch- 
out, wages and hours, and the 
financial structure of textile con~ 
cerns. a 

In his promise of the spring 
‘strike, ‘‘the biggest the United 
States has ever seen,’’ Mr. Gorman 
said formerly the employer had 
closed his gates without consult- 
ing his workers. 

“Now,” he added, “we are £0- 


want.” oak 
Defends Squadrons 
He indicated that even if the 
manufacturers did comply with 
with the President’s truce and 


| | eliminate discrimination, the 
|| strike might -be called. 3 
Mr. Gorman said there was 
nothing wrong about flying 
squadrons. He said they went 


rom place to place appealing to 
workers to join, the.fight for so- 
cial justice,” a principle, he held, 
which was fair. 

.He paid warm tribute-.to the 
President, asserting the nation’s 
head had kept every promise he 
had made in seeking the truce. 
| Mr. Gorman, hitting again at 
| strike breakers, said no man had 
a right to “scab.” 

“Manufacturers, of course, will 
support their ‘loyal workers,’ ’’ he 
said. “They ‘do-this because to 
support them keeps them out of 
the union-and thus weakens the 
wnion’s strength.” — 
aig tae Wages Cut i , 

He said he was confident the 
wage and hour survey would show 
some employers had slashed the 
‘pay-of skilled workers lo the min- 
imum permitted in the codes. He 
added he could show instances 
where silk weavers had been cut 
from $45 to $50 weekly to $13, 
the code minimum, 


and protect your union and your 
union will protect you.” He scof- 
fed at hints the union was tinged 
with communism or facism or 
“any other of a thousand isms.” 
He flatly denied an article he said 
was printed in a New York eve- 


scribing the Jeaders of the South- 
bridge strike as radicals. 

The meeting was preceded by 
a parade of 1,000 textile workers. 
A number from Southbridge were 
noted among the marchers. — 


« 


Forman said he was cer-| 


the provisions of the President’s | 


ing to close those gates when we. 


i 


*He urged workers to ‘maintain 


ning newspaper last Friday de | 


ts 


textile strike é 
threatening. 
‘night and 
promised, if ufac urer s do not do as 1 ) 
labor wants ‘ae eee be a strike in the spring oe, 
that would. make the Labor Dey refusal tower.) |i aanY ane 
look like a picnic. A, dite at " 
Mr. Gorman, if his promise comes true, will 
not be inconvenienced. It may prove a picnic for | 
him but how about those who still get their living — 
working in the mills and not as officials inciting i i 
them to quit. working? Will such a strike be @ ; 
picnic for them? Not ‘on past experience in such 
The ot at Southbridge which brought — 


affairs. 
the directors of 


ae 


Le Hamilton Woolen Co, to tite 


determination to elose their plant and give up the anh i 
business, is proving n9, picnic to the 600 and more ri os 
men who prefered work. It isn’t for the 400° af a 
who decided’to strike. That is one of the many j 

| similar cases where the un-American principle of 2 
3 uf 


| rule by minority prevails. ms 

Mr. Gorman agitates for something that will 
not have a bearing on his pocketbook. The inter-_ i 
national union pays him regularly, it is to be pre- ; 
sumed. The violence that has marked. all of the 
| textile strikes, the tremendous economic waste, the 
loss of millions in wages and the lack of results 
in the strike last fall, point distinctly to the fact 


= de 


that there will be no picnic next spring if his threat sie 
eas hs 


prevails. 


STRIKENOT 
CALLED OFF te 
GIRL SAYS 
Leader in sotbidee K 


Denies Getting the i 
Word to Quit : ae 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 25 (AP)— 
| Miss Jean Gauthier, president of the 
| United Textile Workers’ local, which 
js on strike at the closed Hamilton 
Woolen mill, revealed today she never 
received the purported “order” from | 
national headquarters of the U. T. W. | 
| mt. Providence, R. -I., to return pe 
work. “The strike is still on,” she | 
added. 


PEACE MOVEDENIED 


BY MILL STRI 


KER 


Not{Ordered Back at South 
bridge, Leader Says oii 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 25 
'Miss Jean Gauthier, president of — 
United Textile Workers loeal hic 
on strike at the closed Hamilton woole 
jmill, revealed ‘today she never 
the purported “order” from 
headquarters of the U. T. W 


—_— 


CALL IT TRIA# BALLOON 


‘A publicity statemént from the na- 
tional headquarters Saturday said the 
Hamilton Local had been ordered to re- 
gain to work at the mill on Monday. 

Richard ,Lennihan, president of the 


mill, which closed after the third strike 
| in three months, said that he has not 
| been notified of any change in the situa- 
| tion. Other sources close to the mill 
Yownership expressed~ the opinion that 
ithe reported order to, return was prob- 
lably a trial balloon to test sentiment, 

George LaPlante, head of the Hamil- 
ton Employees Protective Association. 
the group of 700 whieh remained at work 
when about 400 walked out, announced 
today his organization would ask the 
Southbridge Merghants and Manufac- 
turerers Association to send a commit- 
tee to the Hamilton Woolen Company 
stockholders’ meeting at Boston, Jan. 
45. to appeal against the liquidation 
recommended by the directors, 
| “The closing of the mill in. a dispute 
regarding “closed shop’’ threw one-fifth 
jot the town’s workers out of a job. 
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idence, to return to work, 
is still on,” she added. — 
‘A publicity statement. fr 
tional headquarters Saturc : 
Hamilton local had been ordere to 
turn to work at the mill on Monday. 
Richard Lennihan, president. ot 
mill, which closed after the third 
}in three months, sad that 


been notified of 


nounced 
ask the 


| Manufac 


ay his 


is J, Gorman’s CNIC FO 


ee threatening 
nes at Putnam, Ct., Saiieday night, and 
ter yesterday are disheartening evidence 


widespread violence, the rloting, the huge 
omic waste, the loss of millions in wages, 
6 bitter hatreds and the barren results of the 
textile strike have had little « effect on him. 
ie discussed a Second and more serious walk- 
He did so as lightly as if all the workers 
) as far removed as he from want, and 
yed the income of the international yice- 
ent of the United Textile Workers of 
erica. He said among other things at Put- 
as reported in The Herald yesterday: 


ib ty Unless some adjustment of the machine 
load problem is made before the birds sing, 
® bigger strike than ever before will be 
salled. The: last strike will be a ptentc 
pared to the next one. 


picnic for Mr. Gorman, perhaps, whose 
ain purpoSe was, and is to increase the 


was not a victim of that warfare. His 
ks. came through presumably on schedule 
But how about those whom he com- 


ommunities which his flying squadrons 


thankful that they have jobs and can earn 
r living without the assistance of goyern- 
ent funds—would it be a picnic for them if 


e birds in spring?’ . ~ ~ 
e great majority of textile workers who 


he men and women and children who thank 
that they are porbunate enough to have 


The birds would not be singing for 
Rather, those unfortunates of the rank 

id file would hear the how! of the wolf at the 
j The laughter that = replaced the 


htinue and drown out the ‘eine of the 
ds during the violent course of Mr. Vice- 
sident Gorman’s picnic. 
‘As an example of what has happened under 
Jeadership of the Gorman kind, consider the 
tuation in the town of Southbridge, Mass. 
The statement published this morning of 
= directors to the stockholders of the Ham- 
Woolen | Company there is sad reading. 
c. rectors “recommend the liquidation and 
Olt ion of the company, Y 


FSS 


Thee 


yded in that disastrous conflict? How about . 


were commandeered out at the singing’ 


The stockholders. * 


‘ 


said several a ago. 
ig past; “it is too late.” The fault is that of 
the union agitators and the employes who have 
listened to them. 


Obviously the directors are under Obligation | 


to justify their action, not only to the stock- 
holders but to the whole public. 
statement does. What they say squares with 
what competent observers have said. The gen- 


eral conclusion is: “The atmosphere of friendly. 


co-operation resulting in a smooth-working 
balanced organization has been destroyed, and 
with this the company in our judgment has 
lost its ability to maintain the quality of its 
products and to compete successfully.” 

This conclusion is amply supported by a bill 
of particulars. The company has never imported 
strikebreakers. It has lived up to the letter and 
spirit of the code. There has been no issue as 
to wages or hours. The majority of the em- 
ployes do not want the closed shop, A noisy 
minority demand it. The disorders have been 
due to the efforts of a striking minority to com- 


pel a working majority’ to quit their jobs and | 
The management has 


stay out of the mill. 
agreed all along to bargain collectively in full 
compliance with 7A. 


This situation has been brought about by 


outside U. T. W. agitators determined to force 
the mill to unionize. Three times in three 
months they have compelled the works to shut 
down. and no industry can operate under such 
conditions as a going concern. 

Twice, without notice of grievances, the 
union leaders called strikes. Once in violation 
of an oral agreement made in the presence 
of the state board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, with no unsettled complaints pending, 
these leaders required their followers to quit. 
“Materials in process” have been destroyed. The 
strikers, although in a minority, managed to 
tie up the weave room and with its heart 
action stopped the industry was paralyzed. 

Seldom in Massachusetts has the malign 
influence of outside agitators been more effec- 
tively demonstrated. No company can carry on 
when “the function of selection, discipline and 
retention of employes” is “surrendered to a 
union of which only a minority of the em- 
ployes” are members. The directors consider 
the “situation hopeless.” What other conclusion 
is possible? 

A picnic a la Gorman seems to have arrived 
for the Southbridge workers. 


Dudley management. | 


‘estimated that.75 percent of the. 


ed. Apparently, as was 
manager, that time — 


This their. 


Gorman to Ask Textile Labor 
Board’s Aid in South- 
bridge Case 


i 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 27 (AP)— 
Francis J. Gorman, organization di+ 
rector of the United Textile Work- | 
ere, planned to ask the National 
Textile Labor board today to use 
jts influence to avert’ permanent 
closing of the Hamilton Woolen 


Co.‘ piant at Southbridge, Mass. “ 

Officials of the company recently 
decided to liquidate it because of 
a strike which had beerf in effect 
for several weeks. 

“Of course,’ Gorman said, “there 
is nothing the board can-do other) 
than to use its good offices. We 
hope, however, the board may per- 
euade the company not to take any 
drastic action.” 

He said the union also was nego- 
tiating with -the Massachusetts 
Board of Compliance and Arbitra- 
tion, and said “we are hopeful the 
situation may be cleared up in a 
few days.” 


Gorman Pleadiag to 


Keep | Hamilton ! Mills 


Masten Verses Vee 
aig REP Dec. 27 (A.P.)—Francis J. 
Gorman, 
United Textile Workers, planned to ask 
the National Textile Labor Board today 
to use its influence to avert permanent 


plant at Southbridge, Mass. Officials of 
‘the Hamilton Company recently decided 
to liquidate the concern as a result of 
a strike which had been in effect for 
eral weeks. 
enor course,” Gorman said, “there is 
nothing the board can do other than to 
use its good offices. We hope, however, 
that the board may persuade the com- 
pany not to take any drastic action.’ 
Gorman said the union also is negotiat- 
ing with the Massachusetts State Board 
of Compliance and Arbitration, and said 
“we are hopeful that the situation may 
(be cleared up within a few days." 


organization director of the > 


closing of the Hamilton Woolen Company — 


DLEY STAIKE 
NOs i UNION 


BP decation on Monday | 
: aa Night Shift 


SP Woolah OS: 


pin} 


re- 
ei at an impasse today, | 


600 persons on the-company pay- 
_roll prior 
Nov. 27, were working today. 


to the strike, called 
To Add Others 
f Others will. be added as rapidly 
a possible, the mill owners said. 
Plans now ave betng completed 
te alter the company schedule so 
“the night shift can-be Started next 
/Monday in accordance with the 
‘agreement reached by union 
lea mill heads and the State 
board, 
| Miss Jean Gautheir, president | 
of Hamilton Local 2324 of: the 


United Textile Workers of Ameri-|_ 


ca, denied the. authenticity of the 


State board’s understanding the| 


Bacar here had been cancelled, 
Edward Fisher, chairman of 


| ‘the board, told newspaper men: 
‘Monday he understood the Hamil- 
| ton local had followed the board’s 
suggestion the walkout be called: 
off to enable the body to make 


fresh attempts to si the mill 
in Southbridge. He admitted 
however, 
aeiatelly of any such acti 

Meeting Called 
| Miss: Gauthier said th 


2 had not been noLine 


Baskets were given yesterday 
to needy union members, Miss 
Gauthier reported. 

Press reports from Providence, 
R. I., Said Francis J. Gorman, 
vice-president of the U. T. W. A., 
left today’ for Washington to con- 
fer with members of the National 
Textile Labor Relations Board 
concerning the Hamilton strike. 


head negotiations for a settlement 
through the office of the State 
board. ral 
Expresses Hope 

Mr. Gorman said he was hope- 
‘ful “something can be done in a 
few days to clear tp. the situa- 
on. o> if 

~ After negot’ ations. have been 
pmpleted, he added, union work-, 
rs will pallot on their acceptance. | 
George Lap nte, head of ys 


ee 


He said that after the conference | 
he would go to Southbridge to 


retain os 


pooh (3 


oe 


tly 


Jean Gauthier hier? 
_ With Sylvia Request 
To Call Off Strike 


Washington to Help 
Terminate Strike — 


Interest in the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. strike was cen- 
tered today on two widely 
divergent points. In Boston, 
the directors of the firm 
were fixing a date when 
stockholders would ballot 


president of Hamilton Local 


S| suma 


AGENT WILL WILL RETURN: 


ical * oF 
bs 


! Pe nunhley Autli Authorized By : 


ws 


Fe 


n liquidation. In Pawtucket, : 
R, I., Miss Jean Gauthier, 


2324 of the United Textile. 


was In “conference. 
with Joseph Sylvia, New. 
England organizer, an d 
other U. T. W. A. officials, 
concerning the telegram 
sent her yesterday by the 
State Beard of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. The tele- 
gram urged immediate can- 
celation of the strike so new 
peace overtures could be 
made. , 

Miss Gauthier had left for Paw- 


\tucket yesterday before the State. 
\board’s telegram was sent but was. 


acquainted later with its contents. 
| She had not returned to South- 
\pridge this afternoon and could 
‘not be reached jn Pawtucket for 
any comment on the State board’s 
|plea. 
‘Asks Strike Be Called Off 

The telegram follows: 

“The board’ recommends and 
lurges the immediate calling off of 
the strike now in progress at the 
‘Hamilton Woolen Mills. The’ situ- 
ation calls for a major, not minor 


operation. If and when recomm 
dation is accepted; the board w 
immediately make further recom- 
mendations to the ‘company and. 


sonable basis for adjustment of 


ford ample protection ‘to 
rights and. privileges of all pats’ 
ties concerned.” 

Directors of the company. who 
were holding their meeting in the 
Second National bank building, 
Boston, said they did not expect 
to fix a date for the stockholders’ 
session until late afternoon. 

Chumbley to Stay 


order from Col. 
lass, a member 


Textile Labor 


of the National 
Relations Board, 
that John Chumbley, a represent- 
ative of the Federal body, “stand 
Aby’ to assist in prompt termina- 
tion Of the strike. 

The Board of Selectmen yester- 
day wired the textile board ask- 
ing that Mr. Chumbley be kept 
| here. The board said it believed 


employes, giving a fair and rea-— 


this controversy, which will af. 
the 


| strike.’ 


One of the overnight develop-_ 
ments in the situation Was the 
Frank P. Doug= 


Mr. -Chumbley’s plan for settling | 
the strike offered a means of re-" 


|for Southbridge. 
‘| Col. Douglass’s: telegra 
|board was as follows: —— 

“We appreciate your co-opera- 
tion regarding Hamilton Woolen 
Co. strike situation and are in- ‘sgh 
structing our Mr. Chumbley to. 
stand by to be of any possibie ae 
sistance jn prompt termination: of . 


Goes to Provides@e 
Mr. Chumbley had left Sout a 
| bridge yesterday when the Select-— 
imen sent the wire asking his re- 
tention. He went to Providence, 


R. I., but had not cotieped this |) 
afternoon, 

The situation here. ‘remained 
\unchanged today although — a faint 
flicker of hope was aroused by) he 
\State board's apparent. determina- ) 
‘tion to do everything within its | 
power to save the industry for hes 
community. 

Albert ‘Lavallee. of Lovely ‘at, 
charged with assault and battery 
on Lionel Dupre of 538 Main st: 
Dec. 6, was granted a continuance 
to Monday when he appeared in 
District court today. 


Workers of America, pre- 


oe 


‘WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1934 


\ 

* FRANCIS GORMAN’S VISIT bs 

The visit of Francis J. Gorman, first vice- 
president of the U. T. W. A., to Webster Sunday 
was apparently a mission of peace. Acting on 

‘his advice the strikers at the Stevens mill in Dud- 

\ley voted to accept the settlement terms proposed © 

by the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 

—terms very similar to those agreed to several 

weeks ago by the Hamilton management but re- 

jected for the Southbridge strikers by Messrs. Syl- 

| via and Dickens. 

Mr. Gorman also seemed anxious to secure 
peace in Southbridge, so that the members of the” 
union might not lose their chance of employment 
here. It may only be repeated that everyone thinks — 

it a pity reasonable men did not appear to give | 

counsel to the strikers when the State board was {| 
offering such an excellent solution. : 

We suspect John Chumbley has been advising | 
Mr. Gorman to get these strikes settled, but Mr. 
/Chumbley could not have approved the threat of 
| another general strike “‘when the birdies begin to 
| sing.” That kind of talk will not help the South- 
| pridge workers regain their employment. It 
ought to send chills down the spines of those who 
have had a chance to observe the “wreck and ruin 

a strike can cause the workers, if not their leaders. 

_ Mr. Gorman opened his Sunday address with 
an emphatic denial of the story published in a New 

“York paper that the Southbridge strike was man- 

/aged by Communists. We are glad to be able to 
agree with him ¢ this point. " However grave our 

troubles, we have i ace of Communism here. 


tas se! 


taining the Hamilton Woolen Cauk 


EDITORIAL 


The paramount problem in Southbridge ae 


ployment to the workers. 


If that problem can be solved, another awaits: 
to establish such happy relations between management 
and employes that further trouble would be improbable. ; 
There is no profit now in looking for someone ta’ 
blame. The situation calls for action—prompt, resolute, | 
and generous. i 

Southbridge appears stunned by the recent action Of 
the directors announcing what seems to be an irrevocable 
| purpose to liquidate, and while it is entirely natural to. 
|feel momentarily stunned, it is not a good thing to remain 
i stunned. i 
| In an admirable editorial feprimted in full on page. 
four of this issue, the Boston Transcript yesterday point-) 
ied the way to Southbridge. In his concluding paragraph 
the Transcript editor wrote: ag 


Reading between the lines of the statement it 
would seem that the directors have not finally closed | 
the door against continued overation of the mill, They 
have apparently given the town of Southbridge and | 
the wage earners who want work instead of bicker- : 
| ing and violence an opportunity to bring about a ~ 
| change in conditions and the resumption of _opera- As 
| tions. Peg 

Until we do something to bring about. a Honates in 

conditions” that might tend to improve the prospects an 
restore confidence we are overlooking our plain duty t 
our Town and citizens. mn. 
The News. believes steadfastly that a good purpose 
‘may be served by giving a demonstration of confidence in! 
the management of Richard Lennihan, and encouraging 
him and his directors to try again, with freshly augment- 
ed funds of good will and patience and tolerance. 

It is useless to discuss the past and its mistakes. All 
of us have learned a great deal from those mistakes—em-| 
ployes, management, and the community—but after we 
have stored away the good grain of experience we should 
discard the chaff and the straw. 

While we should be swift in helpful action we ‘ould 
be slow in judging acts we do not yet fully understand. 
i lear up. many things. : 
es not UPiers ‘the directors of the Ha 
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_TIME FOR ACTION 0 


is | 
} . ‘ ; x eS a)! 
obvious: how to re-open the Hamilton mill and restore em-| 


Gch 


x 


2 
Dyn 


how] 


2 at industries of the Town, and normally ac- 
ting for a quarter to a third of the total in- 
ust ‘jal payroll, is being forced to abandon oper-| 
tions, permanently, and possibly to liquidate, aft- 
existence of 105 years. Harnings of nearly all 
ridge smaller businesses will suffer, property 
will decline, welfare costs will rise, suffér- 
ll inevitably increase. | 
Were this an isolated case of industrial con- 
ersy, incapable of settlement, it might escape | 
ore than passing notice. Unfortunately, how-| 
r, it is a scene which may be repeated at a. 
score of textile towns in the center of the State and 
h the shoe-manufacturing district along the 
rrimack. More than the public has any idea, 
ufacturers of Massachusetts are seriously con-)| 
sidering liquidation, or removal to centers where 
labor is more tractable and where wages and other 
¢ costs are lower. 
_ Hamilton’s difficulties spring in largest meas- 
‘ures from the unionization movement started by 
; 7-A of the National Industrial Recovery 


| 


Twice since the general tie-up a new- | 
ly ; formed ae at the Hamilton has effected walk- | 


andon ‘its Southbridge plant. 
f | Under energetic direction of United Textile 
| Workers organizers, a minority of the workers, 
‘perhaps 450 out of 1,100, were induced last sum-_ 
x a to form a local unit of the U. T. W. Leaders 
who were chosen are all in their very early twen- 
| ti They have, however, the full recognition of 
Ww. 
‘The young union leaders—and they have had 
ample backing from headquarters—have shown: a 
“deplorable lack of responsibility. Just after ter- | 
‘mination of the general strike, a second walkout 
‘as ordered, but was settléd with the union pro- 
mise that grievances would be submitted to the) 
ite Board of Arbitration and Conciliation before | 
y further strike would be ordered. No such | 
levances were submitted, however, and yet in 
i ovember, without warning to the management, a 
- vd strike was called. It will be the last blow 
the Hamilton plant, for operations have been 


_—stanently abandoned. | 
Bik tt is clear that the minority group does not 
a the support of most Southbridge citizens, 
ie there has apparently been little Communist | 
te ce exercised, the Powers Hapgood type of 
a dent organizers have been present, seéking | 
in . ‘up trouble, For the most part the union 


_-ew-tbership has been drawn from the French and 
Polish workers, some of them of little education 
j nd unable to speak English, as was shown at Fri- 
ne y's meeting in the Town hall. 

“The State conciliation board has announced it 
é L will seek to effect a settlement, but it has 
made five trips to Southbridge and has had no 
success. The decision of the Hamilton officials is 
"more than a hollow threat. Union labor has won 
“its victory, 


The War on Capital 


‘ |/To the New York Heraid Tribune: 
fh _ The closing of the Hamilton Woolen 
et | Mills of Southbridge, Mass., is the re- 
yy sult of the, United States government 
being handed over to the labor 
unions, Time and again in these deals 
whereby labor union leaders are per- 
mitted by the arbitration board to} 
impose their own demands on em- 
ployers it has been a case of heads 1 
win tails you lose. 
The strangling of utilities is next 
on the list. Cf course we know that 
some of these have not done right, es- 
pecially when they have been manipu- 
lated by politicians, but why kill all 
off for the sins of a few? Here in New 
Jersey we have a utility that is fur- 
nishing heat, light and power at low 
cost, and yet for years it has been the 
te rg! for political demagogues to harass 
t. It pays enormous taxes, 
m By a NON-STOCKHOLDER, 


a 8 ‘ity, , 1934, 


d Southiondge Mass., 
December 22, 1934. 


To the Petre of 


‘Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc.: 

In order that you may fully 
understand the situation and parti- 
cularly the recommendations of your 
directors, the following statement is 
made. 

You are already familiar with the. 
swecess of your company under its 
present management, as shown by| 
its continuous operation and its divi- 
dend record throughout the depres- 
sion. During this period, until quite 
recently, its relations with its em- 
ployes have been cordial, and there 
has been remarkably little labor 
trouble or unrest. ; 

Although the management has 


his” “agreement, the 4 

See on the same - | 
as work permitted, all those who had 
been employed at the time of the 
original closing. New orders were 
taken at prices which represented 
no profit to the mill in order that 
the available work might be further 
increased. > 


In violation of their agreement, 
the Union on November 14 again 
called ak. strike, although no un- 
settled complaint was pending with 
the management and no case had 
been referred to the state board. 
“Some of the employes left their work 
under circumstances which resulted | 
in the destruction: of materials in) 
process. Heavier losses were avoid- 
ed only (by quick action on the part 


never opposed Unions, the employes 
have not previously been unionized. 
When the general textile strike was 
called on September 4 of this year, 
the employes did not respond and 
the mill continued for a time unaf- 
fected. Within a few days, how- 
ever, strikers and labor agitators 
from other communities 
Southbridge 


came to). 
in substantial numbers) 


of loyal employes. Violence became 
increasingly perious, in spite of the 
patient attendance of the state po- 
lice. ‘The mill continued its efforts: 
to carry on in the face of this strike 
and the number of employes steadily 
increased until approximately two- 
thirds of the normal number of em- 


ployes were working. The strike, 
‘*however, resulted in tying up the 
weave room, one of the essential de- 


and serious trouble began. The vio- 
lence was such that your officers con- 
sidered it necessary to close the mill 
for the personal safety of the em- 
ployes and the protection of their 
homes and the Company’s property. 

A detailed account of the follow- 
ing weeks would serve only to show 
a constantly widening breach between 
the management and a considerable 
number of the employes, accompa- 
nied -by frequent outbreaks of vio- 
lence in which police protection has 
‘been necessary. Outside organizers 
have established a Labor Union and 


have persuaded or coerced many of} 


the employes into becoming mem- 
bers. The demands made by this 
Union and the position the manage- 
ment has taken and its repeated ef- 
forts toward conciliation are briefly 
summarized below. 

The general strike lasted approxi- 
mately three weeks. During this pe- 
riod, it was impractical to attempt 
to reopen the mill. On September 
22, President Roosevelt issued a 
statement urging all textile workers 
to.return to their jobs and all em- 
ployers to take them back without 
disclimination. -In response to this 
appeal], the Hamilton mill reopened 
September 24. 

The resumption of operations had 
to be gradual. The closing had in- 
terrupted the process of working ma- 
terial through the mill and _ also, 
while the mill was closed, new or- 
ders could not be taken. The man- 
agement resumed operation in good 
faith and offered reemployment to 
the employes as rapidly as operating 
conditions permitted, without parti- 
ality and without discrimination 
against Union members or others. 
Two days later, without allowing 
time for a complete resumption of 
operations and the reemployment of 
a complete force of operatives, with- 
out notice to the management that 
any grievances existed which had 
not been disposed of, and without 
warning, the Union leaders, claiming 
that discrimination was being shown 
in the reemployment of workers, call- 
ed another strike for the following 
day, September 27. {Increased vio- 
lence resulted, making it necessary 
for the state police to assist local 
authorities in protecting the person- 
al safety of employes who desired 
to work and the mill. 

The day following this strike, the 
State Board of Conciliation and Ar- 


bitration came to ‘Southbridge and 
conferred with the management and 
Union representatives. At this meet-| 
ing, an oral agree 
der which procedu 
for the arbitra' 
the tien’ ae 


I 
i c erating losses. “fl 


partments of the mill. In this man- 
ner a minority of the employes were 
{aple to paralyze the mill. The di- 
rectors were unwilling to import pro- 
fessional strike breakers. 

The management issued a state- 
ment on November 19 to the em- 
Ployes of the Company and the 
people of the community setting 
forth the essential facts, calling at- 
tention to the serious danger that 


a continuation of existing conditions. 
would result in destruction of the 
business and stating definitely that 


the management was “not willing to 


under conditions which threaten the 
safety of the lives and property of its 
employes and _ their families” 
that it would not attempt to operate 
a closed shop. 


ranged, representatives of the maan- 
agement met with representatives of 


resentatives of the government from 
Washington. At this meeting, the 
state ‘board proposed a basis of settle- 
ment worked out in _ collaboration 
With the representatives from Wash- 
‘ington, which proposal the manage- 
ment agreed to accept, but which the 
Union officials flatly rejected. The 
| demands made by spokesmen for the 
strikers in substance required that 
the functions of selection, discipline 
and retention of employes be sur- 
rendered to a Union of which only a 
minority of the employes were mem- 
bers, and the Union refused to nego- 
tiate a settlement on any other basis. 
Your representatives have held to 
the position that when the manage; 
ment of a company is no longer in) 
the hands of those responsible for 
its success, it is impossible to con- 
tinue operating. As a result of these 
fundamentally inconsistent points of 
view, no agreement could be reached 
|at this meeting or in subsequent ne- 
gotiations. 

During this entire period, disorder, 
violence and intimidation of em- 
ployes who desired to work have con- 
tinued with increasing seriousness. 
The management has not felt safe 
in accepting orders in view of the 
grave uncertainty as to its ability 
to fulfill its commitments. The labor 
situation has become completely de- 
moralized and the efficiency of those 
employes who continued at their jobs 

/has been seriously impaired by the 
threats and intimidations — of : 
strikers. Naturally, ae 
under these unsettled and 

ircumstances results 1 


to give up a ‘business 
id should have con tin 


the Union, the State Board of Conci- 
‘liation and Arbitration, and two rep- 


continue to operate in ‘Southbridge | 


and | 


As soon as a meeting could be ar-| 


i 


| facturers,. selectmen and 


riendly, cs 
- former iv 


inity as long as any ope of ‘a 
adjustment existed. | Unfortunately. 


desired to work, the merchants, nanu- 
churches 
| could not counteract the destructive 


| influence of outside agitators. 
[But these particular facts Jo not — 


| adequately tell the story. No brief 

statement of a succession of events — 
can convey a complete picture of the 

| situation. The general change is 

far more significant than any one 

demand or series of demands which 

have been the result of this outside 

agitation. Twice the company has 

met demands only to have in a short 

period a recurrence of labor dijficul-| 
ties attended by increased violence. 

The atmosphere of friendly coopera- 

tion resulting in a smooth-working 

| palanced organization has been de- 

stroyed and with this the company, 

in our judgment, has lost its ability 

' to maintain the quality of its prod- 

ucts and to compete successfully. No 

withdrawal of specific demands will 

restore the old relationships. 

| ‘The directors have finally been 

| forced to the conclusion that the sit- 

1 uation is hopeless, that any adjust- 
| ment of the present difficulties which 

} might be reached would be temporary 
and that continuation of the business 
would result in the rapid dissipation 
‘of the assets of the company and its 

forced liquidation. They believe 
! that nothing is to be gained by re : 
fusing to face the facts, unpleasant 
| as they may be, and that it is for 

} your interest that the company should 
be liquidated. 

The directors have therefore in- 
structed the calling of a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders, of which 
formal notice is enclosed, and have 
yoted to recommend the liquidation 
and dissolution of the company. In 
the absence of specific instructions 
to the contrary, proxies will be voted 


the combined efforts of employ cipro r 4 


pa 


. Words Used To 


“We herewith. publish an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune, sent to 


Describe Communists 


us by one of our subscribers in that 
city. 


THREE STRIKES AND OUT 


Since last summer three strikes have been called at — 
the mill of the Hamilton Woolen Company in South- 
bridge, Mass. The directors of the company regard the — } i 
outlook as hopeless and have voted in favor of liquidat- = = = 
ing the business. A special meeting of the stockholders oe 
for this purpose has been called. “tent 


Nearly 700 employes remained at their looms to the Ry 
end. They were and are willing to work. They do not oe 
want to go on relief, but many of them will have to in © 
consequence of the misguided activities of a minority. 


Here is as clear an exemple as the country has had of 
the destructive influence of communist leadership in 
American industrial relations. The communists don’t 
care how many factories they close and how many men 
and women are thrown out of work. Indeed, the more 
factories they close the better they are pleased, because h 
they think that men and women out of work are the more 
readily recruited into mobs. 3 


The agitators will pretend, of comiite, that the dis- 
mantling of the mill was part of a great capitalist plot 
to grind labor into the dust. It is difficult to believe that 
many out of work will be taken in by this kind of non- 
sense. The plain truth is that the action of the agitators 
caused the factory to operate ata loss, and only because 
of the losses is it being closed. The dissolution of the 
business will save something from the wreckage for the 
investors, but nothing will be left for the men and wom- _ 


accordingly. 
; Yours very truly, 

Board of‘Directors, | 
Hamilton ‘Woolen Company, Inc. 


en who want to work. They are the principal victims 
of the communist agitation which was carried on in their a) 
They have been betrayed, and deliberately be- ; 


name. 
trayed. PS _ Dee. 22, 1934. 
SPECIAL TOWN MEETING| | "Sa... A MOVE FOR PEACE 


NEXT MONDAY Bs ¢ | One thing to be clearly understood souk She? 
‘aA | ¥- new by-law adopted by a large majority at the 
The sélectmen ‘have called a spe- TO BAR RADICALS | Town meeting Monday night is that it was initiated 


cial town meeting for next Monda ia | by worki 1 d t y 
night at 7.30 o’clock to act on Hao IN SOUTHBRIDGE | ee ee ee 


E ielod! | the honest rights of anyone, whether a member of 
First to see if the town will author- \Rally Votes 3 to ( ghia a a Wee: 
ize the transfer of available iden es nn 4 Outsi 5 ay Tae py-law Shows: the Hees others = ee 
fti6e4 tencodetk sto..the  Wederal p Outside Agita- in other communities in Massachusetts, which hay ; 
Emergency Relief Administration ac- tors Out passed the tests of impartial legal scrutiny. It 
count to be used in 1935. [Special Dispatch to The Herald} cannot be made to interfere with the rights of free 
Second: To see if the town will SOUTHBRIDGE, Dec. 31—By a vote speech and peaceable assembly. ea 
vote to amend the by-laws of the of more than three to one tonight, In effect, the new by-law aims to prevent 
town to provide against non-resi- more than 700. citizens of Southbridge riotous disturbances, and no one can claim a right. 
dents or others, holding meetings insisted on action to prevent outsiders | to disturb and destroy. If it tends to. defeat the 
within the town, without permission from holding meetings or otherwise in- | eounsels of those who urge violence in times of 
and otherwise interfering with citi- terfering with the town’s industries. As ‘Yabor trouble, no good citizen can object, see, 
zens of the town in the performance. a result of labor troubles, the local One of the greatest calamities that ever befell 
: : . plant of the Hamilton Woolen Com~ Southbridge was the visit of the flying s uadrons 
| of their duties, while employed by | pany has been closed and more than 8 ee ; 
| the various industries of. the town. 1000 thrown out of work. on Sept, 5 and 6 that\closed a mill Whtee mal, the 
; O. L, LaPierre, formerly sewer BSR employes were working in harmony with each 
missioner, moved to table the original other and the management. Such invaders may in~ 
motion indefinitely, but among the the future be driven out before they accomplish 
hisses, boos and catc@lls of strikers, harm, because it is now contrary to law in Bouts 
V. P. Tetreault, a member of the board | bridge to conduct such demonstrations. RNG 
of selectmen, challenged the disgruntled Tur News is glad the issue was settled Mon 
| workers and moved that the moderator day night, instead of being allowed to drif 


should appoint a committee of five to | at the mercy of politics, Ira Mosher made pee 
| investigate the question of barring out } 


side agitators. They will report to the 


4 
+ 


SOUTHBRIDGE WILL HOLD 
MEETING ON STRIKE 
aera Mautacturers _Assocke | 


will meet Monday to consider ap- 
eointing a committee of the town’s 


ial citizens to plead — a } annual town meeting. : 
eo an ‘the © Ham be ie | Ira Mosher, general manager of the ; a , 
‘Woolen Company American Optical Company, largest in- of on the ‘spot s 
ating its business pus. older dustry in the town, told the voters to meeting without intending to take part, 
ee Boston Jai act at once in support of the original fortunate he was ‘there with es Ba 


motion, declaring that it was up to 
Monday oe ie them whether they were to have peace. 
labor agita oa Bi ee | and protection or labor troubles and 
strikers ae me: Sras " disorders, David E. Hobson, an officer 
cay nag b of the Soul bridge Finishing Company, 
organizers who have vis 
ge, blamed them for 
e Hamilton mills an 


pine Si 


ve 


di 


] fe in Special 
own Meeting 


i vieiState. Houses for approval. A 
lar by-law is now in force in 
‘atick and was used as a prece- 
ent in this case, in the belief 
at approval having once been 
yen such a law, it cannot well 
pieces to at this time. 


‘ 


: “No. person shall use in- 
decent. language ... march 
Ponmyegare in any public 
public place without 
the written permission of 
he Selectmen.’’ Slightly ab- 
breviated that is the by-law 
“adopted at a special Town 
‘meeting in Town hall Mon- 
‘day night by a majority of 
831 to 100. Another motion 
Ww passed unanimously 
v rhich transferred to the ac- 
‘count of the local Emer- 
eny Relief Administration 


3 


to Ste 
oval 


Setformance of their duties, while 


| sidewalk repair account, and $100 


‘employed by the various ind 
tries in the Town, or act anythin : 
thereon.’ 

The moderator then, eae a re- 
port by the Town Finance com- 
mittee, which had convened just 
“pri ior to the méeting, recommend- 
ing transfer of funds to the HRA 
account as follows: $1, 468.21 
from the imsurance account, 
$494.85 from the interest account, | 


$8.0. 144 from the election and reg- || 


jstration account, $292.95 from 
‘the street lighting account, $600 
from the soldiers’ relief account, 
$165.50 from the forest fire ac- 
count, $61.57 from the ambulance 
account, $24 from the Town clock 
account, $57.63 from the street 
oiling account, $55.15 from the 


from the law account. 
Report is Accepted 

A motion was made and passed 
without a vote of dissent that the 
report be accepted. 

George Laplante, president of 
the Hamilton Protective associ- 
ation, comprising those workers 
who remained at their jobs when 
the last strike was called at the 
mill Nov. 14, opened discussion on 
Article 2 by offering a substitute 
motion providing that the by-laws 
be amended so that Section 10 of 
Article 8 should read: 

“No person shall use any inde- 
cent, profane or insulting Jan- || 
guage in any public place in the 


t 


| Town, or near any dwelling house 


or other building therein, and no 
person or persons shall play or 
perform on any musical instru- 
ment, sing, parade, march or con- 
gregate in any public way 
public place without the written 
permission of the Selectmen. But 
this shall not apply to funeral 


$3,400 with which to meet 
“the demands resulting from 
the. closing down of the 
“Hamilton Woolen Co. Dec. 
“al. 

- About 700. persons attended the 
‘meeting, many of whom were not 
resident voters. Hamilton strikers 
came early and filled the front 

seats in the center of the hall. 

Phere was no evident tension at 

@ outset, but as the meeting pro- 

ressed the strikers were disposed 
‘to boo those to whom they were} 
opposed, although the booing | 
me from relatively few of them. 
It was apparent from the start 
at a large majority at the meet- 
ag favored the action proposed by 
the members of the Hamilton Pro- 
ective association. 

Whip of Slavery 

met Town Sewer commissioner, 
ee the only person who spoke in 
opposition to the motion. He 
- warned workers present that, if 
“would ‘crack the whip of slavery 
over your heads.” 
A short talk by David EB. Hob- 
ten in which he indirectly com- 


hy: } 


- Onesiphore L. Juapierre, a for- 
dopted, the proposed by- “jaw 


| 


$ with an epidemic of smallpox 
d rattlesnakes was loudly® ap- 
-plauded. “Tf anybody is better off 
it onight than he was on Labor Day 
ecause the organizers came to 
uthbridge, I want him to come 
here and say so,” Mr, Hobson 


The meeting was called to or- 


| definitely. 


i ers, 


| 


ed out-of-town labor organiz- || 


processions, authorized by law.’ 
Moves Postponement 
Mr. Lapierre then moved that 
Avticle 2 be laid on the table in- 
The 
onded. : 
With the preface that some- 


oO? || 


motion was sec- | 


{ 
> 


| 


thing must be done to promote) 


tthe welfare of Southbridge work- 
Selectman Valmore P. Te- 


‘treault made’ another substitute 
motion designed to nestnone ac- 
tion until a later Town meeting 
when a committee of five, appoint- 
ed by the moderator, would pre- 


| sent an amendment to the by-laws | 


non-residents and 


holding 


preventing 
/others from 
without permission. 
was as follows: 
“Voted that the moderator ap- 
point a committee of five voters to 
'draw up and present at a future 
| Town meeting, an amendment to 
\the by-laws of the To .n, to pro- 
| vide against non-residents holding 
meetings within the Town with- 
out permission and otherwise in- 
‘terfering with citizens of the 
Town in the performance of their 
duties while employed by the var- 
ious industries in the Town.’ 
Promotes Citizenship 
Opposed to postponement of ac- 


| tion on Mr. Laplante’s motion, Ira 


Mosher advised that it be put to 
a vote without delay. ‘Vote for it 
or against it, but vote,’’ he urged. 
“Tf it is voted down it will mean 
persons may cuss and swear on 
the streets of Southbridge. The 
motion promotes good citizenship. | 


at 7:30 p. m. by Moderator 
Wilfred J. Lamoureux. Town 
Clerk Albert O. Boyer read the 
rrant, the first article of which 
might permission from the voters 


9 transfer funds from accounts }} 


‘It promotes peace and quiet.’ 


at the closed Hamilton mill, s 
ported Mr. Mosher’s contentio 
the motion should by voted. upe 


meetings | 
The motion | 


Arthur Howarth, assistant dyer ; 
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| 
| 


2 


“would deprive persons of the right 


to 


‘| houses, 


that the moderator reread both | there and say so,” Mr. Hobson 
‘motions. The request was grant- | challenged. a 
ed. After Mr. Lapierre made an- |, 


Hon 


sh 
hy 


Mr. Laplante’s motion was char- 
acterized by Mr. Lapierre as one 
| designed to “crack the whip of 
slavery over the heads of working 
peonle.’”’ 
would be to surrender the rights 


an 


‘gaining guaranteed to workers by 
Section 7a of the National Recov- 
ery Act. 
the group of strikers in the cen- 
‘ter of the auditorium. 


Mr. Hobson was the next speak- 


er 


| 
| 
| 
| 


again to the hope that John Chumbley, mediator from “Washing 


the. ce coupled wth statements that the trouble could be bi 


tators from coming in her 
disturbing us? 
—. “Tf anybody is better off to : 
than he was on Labor Day be 1 
the organizers came to So 


pridge, I want him to come | 


hold meetings in halls or 
William Harls requested 


nD 


Mr. Tetreault withdrew his mo-| other talk in praise of the NRA 
and Section 7a, and criticized the 
proposed amendment to the by-| 
laws, a vote was taken on his mo- 
tion that Article 2 be rks in- |, 
definitely. — . 

The moderator appointed five | 
‘tellers to count the votes. The| 
result was 100 for peegonotiom | 
331 opposed. ; 
- Becausé such a 1atee jnajority 
was shown to favor the original 
substitute motion,. offered by Mr.} 
Laplante, the vote on it was by a 
show of hands, rather than by 
standing as in the previous ballot. 
The voters again showed an over- 
whelming sentiment for the mo- 
tion, and it was passed by a simi- 
lar majority. : 


in the face of opposition 
own by applause for the talks 
Mr. Mosher and Mrs. Howarth. 


To vote for it, he said, 


d privileges of collective bar- 


»He was applauded by 


Smallpox, Snakes | 


. ‘Whose town is. this?” he 


e< 
tf yt, 


Union Members, Expressing 
High Regard for Lennihan, 
Seek Way to Ke-Open Mill 


Despite Sinakeless. Chimneys Hope Still Bena 
That Hamilton Will Start Again; Quiet Efforts 
Being Made to Revive Directors’ Will to Open 


Hope still remains in Southbridge that beneath the smokeless 
chimneys of the Hamilton Woolen Co, there may yet be found a few 
embers that may be rekindled so the mill may start again. In spite of 
the unbroken silence on the part of the management, which indicates 
there is. no change in the plan to go on with liquidation, quiet efforts 
are being made in various quarters to revive the will to carry on, % 

An informal meeting of union loom-fixers was held in the. home of 
one of the members Sunday afternoon to discuss possible ways of end- | 
ing the trouble. It was attended by nearly all the loom-fixers in ‘the | 
union, and by President Jéan Gauthier of the Hamilton local. and Har- 
old Doust of Farnumsville. ; 4 

Half or more of the loom-fixers, who are skilled and sober o era- 
tives—men over 40 who in many cases own their homes—have found | 
employment in other places. They wish to continue to live in South- 
bridge, and would rather work in the Hamilton mill than elsewhere 
if conditions could be adjusted. ( 

There was a disposition to send a committee to Richard Lenninan 
to ask him to re-open the mill on a basis fair to al, but Mr. Lennihan 
is absent for a few days’ rest in the South. Miss Gauthier also poi nt 


| 


¥ ‘ 


might accomplish something before the end of ‘this week. 
Personal regard for Richard Lennihan was freely ese 


| 


i's ther oe 
er if she could 
l@s replied 5 

iT; 


The fear that & teen possession ; 
of the people of Southbridge because 
of the determination of the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co. to cease operations 
and take its departure from the scene 
where for more than 100 ye rs it has 
stood as a pillar in the support of 
‘the community structure, is painful- 
|ly manifest in the faces of the people. 


It is especially evident among the 
95 per cent of the mill hands who 
are anxious to go on with the work 
that they have been so long used to 
and to which they returned each day 
for many years with nothing but 
feelings of contentment and secu- 
ity. 


_ Despite the fact that such an over- 
whelming number of hands are eager 
to resume the work which they never 
5. PEI 
| wished to leave, and who are now 
more than ever anxiously waiting, 
the strike by the remaining few has 
not been called off. 


(While the leaders in the commu- 
‘nity: are trying to form some plan to 
avert the calamity that impends, 
they are laboring under the severest 
handicap by the continuation of the 
strike. If that stumbling block could | 
only be removed they would take! 
heart, even in the face of the gravest 
| crisis the town has ever been called 
upon to face, and not give up until 
p-the! last eas moment. That 


| eae Raises 
OL Hamilton 


a manner in which the discon- 
tinued operations jn the Hamilton 
olen Co. because of labor trouble, 
played hayoc with the spring plans 
of some clothing manufacturers was 
shown when a large producer Monday 
considered advising customers of an} 
advance of 50 cents per garment on 
the worsted suit line in which Ham- 
ilton goods were listed exclusively, 
although the concern said it has paid 
. 25 cents per yard more for replace- 
2 
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| BISHOP CASSIDY HITS 
| BLINDNESS OF UNIONS 


‘Tells Diocese That. Fall River 
Faces Critical che Es f 
> Jan 4,39 In 1935 ° 


Ox 
Se! e\ fa\y 2 
— : 


E<.g 8 a 
(Special to The Journal of Commerce) 
Fall River. Jan. 3—The Most Rev. 
James E. Cassidy, Bishop of the Fall 
River diocese, in a New Year’s mes- 
|sage to the people of the diocese, 
dwelt at length on the textile situa- 
|! tion here and warned labor leaders 
to “beware lest you scuttle your own 
ship; beware lest in trying to sink 
the captain you sink likewise the 
-erew; beware lest you kill the goose 


pat 


moment, SFixout Beestion comes on 
January 15 when the company stcck- 
holders meet to take final action. 

In ‘the meantime, what, may one 
ask, is the state board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration doing? When 
the memorable hearing in the South- 
bridge town hall granted by that 
board was closing, Chairman Fisher 
of that board promised to make a 
report, assumed by those present to 
be a vital report, in two or three 
days. “Fixing” the blame for the 
strike was a definite promise made 
by the chairman, but succeeding 
events have greatly lessened the im- 
portance of ‘fixing blame.” The} 
question which now touches the vital 
point is what can the board do to 
save the industry for ~- Southbridge 
and the state of Massachusetts? 


(what, may it be asked, can the 
board do to take the weight from hun- 
dreds of weary hearts in the breasts, 
of the mill workers and the anxiety) 
from the minds of the whole people 
of Southbridge and adjoining towns? 
“Must it be, then, that those who! 
have passed their lives here, who 
are attached to the place by every 
endearment of scene, family, habits 
and sweetest memories, are to be 
in their advancing age compelled to 
set out as wanderers, and never 
to regain the peace and spiritual com- 
fort of home. 


Prices Because 
Shutdown 


| 


| 


ment yardage, or $1.10 more per two- | 
pants suit. 


It was the first time in years that 
the manufacturer confined his wors- 
ted piece goods selection to one mill, 
the Hamilton. The firm is said to 
have replaced these goods from the 
Metcalf and Herbert Lawton mills, 
that the Hamilton order amounted to 
900 pieces and that 8,500 worsted 
suits had ‘been booked. 

(New York Daily News Record) 


City Cruelly Visited 

“Here in Fall River we had thought 
ourselves cruelly visited when on a 
February night conflagrations swept 
a large section of our city. But if 
we were to set down along side the 
ruins of this fire the destroyed and 
dismontled mills—not swept by fire, 
but blasted by business depression— 
the fire ruins and all that they en- 
tailed would be but a Fourth of July 
bonfire compared with the desolation 
wrought by industrial collapse. And 
the worst has been saved for the last 
—or is it the Printing Co’s plant, de- 
priving of daily sustenance, employes 
and dependents together, perhaps at 
ja minimum ten thousand people. 
| “And -the sad part of it is that 
there are many amongst us, many 
who are so deluded as to themselves 
geem to believe and are trying to 
make others believe that this calam- 
ity is mere stage plaay, that the | 
closing is done merely for effect and | 
that in good and proper time these | 
gates will again open, operation will 
be resumed, wages again reduced, 
/and profits made, all at the expense 
/of the working man and woman. 1 
/trust-that you will believe me when 
1 I say that this is not so, that Fall : 
be fortunate if these great 7 


‘ 


their boasting . come 
true. 

“But the most of us are not enlist- 
| ed in any flying squadron, we cannot 
-come and go and flee when damage 
is done, leaving behind us closed 
mills and starving peoples and de. 
serted villages,—we must here abide 
unto the last and in the sinking of 
the ship, like good captains, we must 
ieeds sink with it. 

Pope Leo’s Encyclicals 

“4Many a ship has been scuttled ‘by 
its crew and as a lifelong friend of 
labor. And if you will listen to me 
you will listen to me you will not 
listen to those who clamor for and 
predict the annihilation of the capi- 
calist and of his capital. Capital and 
iabor, both rightly interpreted and 
the rights of each properly exercised 
and respected, such are necessary 
zomponent parts of any orderly, 
prosperous, peaceful community. Do 
iot be misled by those who without 
iccomplishment in their own lives, 
oroach new economic theories and 
wrap them all up in the covers of 
Pope Leo XII’s encyclical on “The 
Sondition of ‘the Laboring ‘Classes.’ 
tead this encyclical for yourself. It 
1as been distributed by the millions | 
y%f copies. You will not find in it/| 
| anything for or prophesying the -an- | 
| vihilation of the (just) capitalist. You | 
vill not find in it anything inferring | 
hat gold is of itself cursed and that 
3ilver or shinplaters are of them-| 
selves blessed. 

You will find nothing in it of ex-| 
joitation of any system of credit or 
inancing. This famous encyclical 
3 indeed a plea for social and indus- 
rial justice, it does indeed speak | 
ttrongly of the injustices and wrongs 
nflicted by capital wpon labor. But 
it does not give papal approval of 
avery panacea and every cure-all that 
is proclaimed to be the proper -rem- 
idy to right these wrongs. Striving 
ifter social justice does not entail 
upproving every struggle whether 
fair or foul that is made to effect 
his end. Fhe end does not justify 
che means—when the means are un- 
justifiable in their unfairness, their 
insecurity and their innate injustice. 

“There shall always be capital, 
here shall always be labor. There 
shall always be profits, there shall 
ilways be wages. There shall alwayt 
| besome that are richer and some that 
|are poorer. ‘Christ Himself, the in- { 
disputable truth has said it: ‘The 
poor you have always with you.’ If 
all were equal today many would be 
|/unequal tomorrow. 
| Strive To Be Fair 
“Let us strive, in own own indi- 
vidual life, to ‘be fair both to capital 
/and to labor. That is all that Leo 
| XIMI’s encyclical demands. : \ 


“And here, in our own community, 
realizing that the cotton industry all 


unfortunately 


over the United States is engaged 
with foreign nations in a death 
struggle for continued’ existence, 


thereby being of necessity for the 
present at least a low-wage industry 
compared with other more favored | 
industries, I plead with my people | 
to ‘be prudent, to be patient, to be | 
even o ver?long-suffering, to avoid F | 
violence, to co-operate fully with ev- 

ery fair employer, to strive faithfully, , g 
continuously, yet judicially; for the) 
correcting of the unfair or for his 


1 
expulsion from the community and 4 | 
thus improve, increase and _ retain Maes 
what we haave got and make our a) 
city and our diocese a place attrac- mt 


tive for capital dealing justly with 4 
labor. It is in this hope, this desire, i 
‘this spirit that the Bishop of Fall 
River prays spiritual blessing and 


peace and well-being and the return 
men of good 


‘of prosperity upon 


will and wishes all 
a a Se 


ay . “| 7 : 
iven Community Gaivice ‘Agee jiation 


: ew Financial Drive Necessary to Cem! 
Or ditions; 100 Organizations to be Pollen 


Bhan tity Service. aso: “ 


today began a poll of its 
mber organizations to de-| 

the extent of distr Pese| 
an Southitidee by the clos-| 


the Hamilton Woolen Co. — 
association, in a letter to 


f its members, intimated 
t be necessary to inaugu- 
nother financial drive to 
funds to alleviate conditions 
Ox essed eonfidence that the 

ed residents of the Town 
eontribute generously in| 
ort to ease suffering. 
cision to make the survey 
establish a central bureau for 
information to avert dupli- 
on and to reach all needy 
was reached at the Decem- 
SA meeting. 
rry W. Hill, president of the 
ciation, requested each of the 
ber «its to answer the ques- 
_pertaining to needy 
and to return it at once so| 
to eombat want may be tak- 
pore and immediately. 
: Answers Sought 

e - questionnaire seeks the 
ne and address of the needy | 
son, the number in his aed 


in ia A da is caring for 
case and Low, and whether 


tance is desired from another 
nit for the person, 
he letter sent by Mr. Hill fol- 


he last. regular December 
eting of the CSA a very in-| 
rmatory report was rendered by, 
Parkinson, chairman of the 
tribution committee, indicat- 
at the resources. of the CSA 
e taxed above their limit 
h the coming winter. 
Co-operation Asked 

ifter a very general discus- 
t was voted that our 100 
Spaeth appealed to in-| 
di 1 to give to the. CSA) 
(00. percent co-operation in ap 
mdeavor to alleviate as far as 
| Dossible the distress and want, 
a to the closing of one of 
thbridge’s most important in- 
ies. Ei 

The calamity which has visit- 
Southbridge in the past two 
onths, can mean only one 
hing—-extensive difficulty among 
ople this winter. To prevent 
ring is a task bigger than 
y groups, public or private, act- 
alone, can hope to accomplish. 
ll we again act  unitedly |! 
rough this association and pro- 
t the victims of the mill-closing 
t least from extreme suffering? 
Vill each of Southbridge’s 100 
bodies give this tremendous task 
s first attention during the next 
ree months, 

“What can your organization 


m 


Live Committee Needed 

1. Make itself very sensitive to 
stitution, existing or threaten- 
y among its own members and 
en among others, who may not 
“members of any group. This 


“a. Appointing, or summoning 
ion, a live relief committee. 

Interesting your entire 
nbership to inform its commit- 
romptly of cases of distress. 


DS ah 


Warning Issued 
“2. Decide what your organiza- 
tion’ can do for the cases which 
it finds, and what it cannot do, 
and let the CSA know the result, 
in order to get credit for what 
you are doing to inspire others to 
avoid duplication and to ensure 
attention for all cases. © 
“3. Keep people's courage up. 
There is some way out of this 
plight for every one, in time. A 
good slogan to guide our effort 
is, ‘They shall not suffer.’ If 
courage is maintained, people can 
do much to help’ themselves. 
Friendliness and reliable facts 
will do munch to inspire confid- 
ence and self-help. Don’t let ru- 
mors of distress exaggerate the 
facts. Investigate carefully and 
use extreme caution in employing 
money-raising plans and methods 
proposed by out-of-town people 
as they may be seeking only 
commissions or benefits for 
themselves under the guise of 


\helping charity. The CSA office 


will be glad to be of assistance to | 
you in such investigations. 
Suggestions Wanted 

“4. Keep your officers and 
members well-informed each 
month about what is being done 
by other bodies, and about the 
size of the whole job. Attend CSA 
meetings, offer suggestions, de 
velop ideas, Is an employment in- 
formation sérvice necessary for 
those who feel that they must 
seek work out of town? Mean- 
while other organizations will try 
to bring work into Town when) 
that bécomes possible. 

“Our members~ will want to 
know that the closing of the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Co. has brought 
moré than one form of loss to 
Southbridge. The mill manage- 
ment had  béen donating cloth 
through this association for cloth- 
ing to many families in need. 

Drive Foreseen 

“Portunately the CSA is ready 


enough for acting promptly, al- 
though not nearly adequate fot 
the whole task. Success depends 
‘upon each member organization 
‘doing its own part, and then 
\jointly helping those organiza- 
‘tions which are faltering. In this 
‘way, and by adding some direct 


STEPS UNDIVULGED 
President of Local Sure 


with a working organization and) 
with. reserve funds. These are 


| relief, Southbridge can pull 
through this calamity. 

“While we say the CSA has re- 
serve funds, if we live up to the 
slogan, ‘They shall not suffer,’ 
it will become necessary soon. for 
the association to make an Aap- 
peal to the fortunate ones in 
Southbridge who have work,. to 
help again those less fortunate 
than themselves, and this associa-~ 
tion has every confidence that 
when that time comes, the em- 
ployed. men, women, boys and 
girls of Southbridge, will not be 
found wanting, and as one of the 
member organizations of the as- 
sociations, we shall count upon 
your hearty support for such a 
movement,” 


Miss Gauthier Agrees To 
Attend Meeting With 
Other Officers 


Danger of Strikes In | 
Future has Passed 


John Campos, labor rep- 
resentative’ on the State 
Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, is arranging 
for a meeting of the officers 
of the Hamilton local of the 
‘United Textile Workers” ‘of 
America with the board in 


‘another effort to clear up 
‘the strike situation — 

the Hamilton Wool 
stockholders. meet Jan 


of the) “¥oe 
yitation | 
accepted, — as” the oters 
union: arc willing to- ; 
they can to help, : 

The committee that. will ‘att 
the Boston meeting will 
Miss Gauthier, Paul Vermiere, 
vice-president, Catherine’ Reilly, 
recording _secretary” cand Mrs. | 


tary and treasurer. nf 
Some time ago the State boa, a 
recommended _ that the ‘Sout 


Ebement ts try pa secur 

opening of the mill if 
done. John Chumbley | 
ington a representati 
National Textile Labor Ri 
Board, was working on the 
Southbridge at the time, 
union made no answer 
board’s request to. call 
strike. 

‘Just what ‘recommendations fhe! 
board will make to the union rep- 
resentatives at the coming meet- 
ing have not been divulged, but 
it --chably will urge steps so ef- 
fective that the board can go to 
the Hamilton directors with. as- 
surances of an entirely ~eaceful 
and satisfactory settlement. — 

Chairman Ecward Fisher said 
to The News today: ‘‘The oe 
of Southbridge must not think Ww 
have forgotten them or given ‘a 
our intention to do. everything we 
(ean to open the Hamilton mill. 
‘We are going to continue our ef- 
forts until the last, and we shall 
not make a final report until or 
unless we find no settlement is 
possible.”’ 

Asked whether she iodine! it 
/possible for all the old employes 
to go back to work together on a 
harmonious basis in case of a ‘set- 
tlement, with no danger of. an- 
‘other strike, Miss Gauthier said. 
today she was con dent of it. “a 


_ SPECIAL TOWN MEETING — 


“At a special fown meeting Monday 
aight the chief interest. centered in 
che question as toe whether this 


‘Being systematic enough to 
a. list of such cases to.CSA 7 
narters so the extent of need 


Zeorge Laplante one of the loya 
yorkers at the Hamilton mills made 
, strong plea against the importation. at 
of outside agitators and he received ? 
warm applause. The second article. 
| n the warrant called for the transfer 
co unexpended — balances, and was 


:pleting aha: retaratog prompt- wi lau! opposition.-.Phis ae 


» enclosed survey. ! Ira Mosher, chairman 

ify 7 ommittee of the town 

" IDs 4 Tee v 2 a 
Pe ey ae Me bi i 


im 
= ‘ : 
“hay Oy exe Re 


BETTE 


bee el 


ing meeting in Boston _ 


R DROP THE STRIKE 
i =-Kditorial a 


It is probable the State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration will again request the officers of the Hamilton 
local of the U. T. W. A. to call off their strike, at the com- 


_ Nothing whatever can be gai 


bis ca 


ned by trying to con- 


¥ > 


oy 


; ; Ny oe 
to Deal 


tinue the strike. The mill is closed. If there is any chance 


at all of persuading the Hamilton directors and _ stock- 


‘holders to resume operations, it can be served best by 


clearing the air and dropping a fight that has no prospects 
of success. ; 

_. The News has no knowledge of what the stockhold- 
ers may do Jan. 15, but it hopes the State board may be 
given the full co-operation of the union officers in its 


‘State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration t Des 

With Directors With View to Plan for Reopening : 
Soon as Union Says Walkout is Discontinued i 

CHARIMAN FISHER PREPARES PEACE PACT 


Hamilton Union to Meet at 4 P. M. in Pilsudski Hall 


| 


efforts. 


: Southbridge Mill Strikers Vote 
480 to 2 Against Ending Walkout 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Jan. 9—Members of 


i local 2324 of the United Textile Workers 


of America voted 480 io 2 against call- 
ing off their strike against the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Company at a meeting in 
Pilsudski hall this afternoon. 

The group rejected the recommenda- 


‘tion of the state board of conciliation 


and arbitration to end the strike and 
let the state board arbitrate the union’s 


ji alleged grievances, 


Non-strikers who had planned a 


‘Il “peace celebration” tonight, hoping to 


influence the directors of the mill not 
| to vote to liquidate the property at a 
meeting in Boston, Jan. 15, expressed 


disappointment. 
Meanwhile, Arthur G. Rotch, state 


ATLL OSE FS ET 


7 


ERA administrator, announced that he 
had granted the town an additional al- 
lowance of $1000 this month, increas- 
ing the January allowance to $19,000 
to take care of unemployed mill em- 
ployes, 

“When he made up the original Jan- 
uaty allotment, he increased the town’s 
share several thousand dollars because 
he said he realized the town was hard 
hit by the closing of the mills. 

Non-strikers criticized -police for tak- 


ing no action against Ira Dickens and | 


Harold Daoust, union officials, who have 
allegedly been in Southbridge during 
the past few days in violation of a by- 
law passed at a special town meeting 
Dec. 31 which forbids non-residents 
“from interfering with workers” or con- 


ferring or holding meetings. 
The mills were closed Dec. 11-after 
a strike which had lasted since Nov. 14. 


‘the Hamilton Woolen Co. of 


To Vote on Action Miss Gauthier Will Submit 
Recommendations of Board to the Strikers: 


Anticipating the “nossible acceptance” by strikers al 


‘the recommendation of the 


State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration that the local 


day in Boston the board was 
submitted to the company 


the United Textile 
management and to insure a 
the mill in Southbridge. 


10394 of the U. T. W. A., 


called for 4 p. m. 


recommendation was ma 
sent here Dec. 20. 

A committee of strikers met 
the full board yesterday in Bos- 
ton at the State House and was 
asked again to call of 
so fresh overtures could be made! 
to the directors. 

Attending the meeting were 

Miss Gauthier, Miss Catherine 
| Keilly, recording secretary of the 
Hamilton local; Mrs. Violet La- 
ponte, financial secretary and 
treasurer, and Harold Daoust, 


walkout be cancelled, Chairman Edward Fisher said to- 


preparing a peace pact to be 


directors in an effort to re- 


establish amicable relations between striking members of 
Workers of America and the plant 


resumption of operations by 


Miss Jean Gauthier, president of Hamilton Loca] 
said a union meeting had been 
today in Pilsudski hall to ‘ballot on the 
State board’s recommendation to cancel the strike. The 
de to Miss Gauthier in a telegram 


“The board said it was prepared 
to resume negotiations with the 
company aS soon a8 it was noti- 
fied officially the strike had een 


f the strike cancelled. ‘ ; 


Mr. Fisher said he understood 
Richard Lennihan president of 
the firm, would return from the 
south shortly and that if the 
strikers voted to abandon the 
walkout, he would get in touch 
lwith Mr, Lennihan immediately 
regarding terms for reopening 
the local mill. - SN ; 


president of a U. 7. W. A. local in 
Farnumsville. ; ‘ 

‘ Dickens to be Here 

The conference lasted from 3| 


to 4 p. m. 
| Miss Gauthier said today she 


could not predict what would) 
‘happen at the union meeting t0-| 
‘day. She indicated she merely 
‘would submit the State board’s 
‘recommendation to strikers for a 
cyote. , OE 

She said Ira Dickens of Wor- 
cester, central Massachusetts or- 
ganizer of the national union, 
jwould be present at the meeting 
today. _ : 

Miss Gauthier said some of the 
\ strikers were working for the 
ERA and that others had been 
jabsorbed by various plants here 


} 


The board, in an official state- 
ment after the conference yester- 
day, said: ; 

Board Invited Visit . 

“On the invitation of the board, 
a committee of the employes of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co, visited 
its office this afternoon and dis- 
cussed the recommendation of the 
board as contained in its tele 
gram, and the hoard is ne 
awaiting the action of the em 
ployes thereon.” EER 

The telegram urged the strikers 
to drop the walkout as a prelim: 
inary to further negotiations. 

The mill stockholders will meet 
next Tuesday, Jan. 15, in Bostor 
to yote on the recommendation of 
their directors that the mill be 
liquidated and the company dis: 
golved, The directors have giver 


land elsewhere and possibly would 


To Begin Steps 


no indication of amy recessior 


The strike began Nov. 14 anc 


able to yote. 
Bones cae jm their recommendation. 


Mr. Fisher did not divulge thd sti) was in effect when the mil 


nature of the pact which woul 

be submitted to the company di- 
rectors and indicated the negotia- 
tions would depend upon the at- 


titude of the officials, 


closed permanently Dec. 11. © 


Local Acts Favorably 
‘On Recommendation 
Walkout Be Dropped 


|No Indication Immediately Available Cotberning Size 
Of Majority; Tally Tabulation Expected to Be 
Completed by U. T. W. A. Heads Late Today 


STATE BOARD PREPARES TO MAKE MOVE 


Conciliators Await Only Official Notice of Result Of 
Balloting Before Resuming Negotiations With 
Management and Directors of Local Plant 


Members of Hamilton Local 2324, United Textile 

Workers of America, voted favorably today on com- 
pliance with the request of the State Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration that the strike at the closed Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co. be dropped, thus clearing the way for the 
board to resume negotiations with the concern’s manage- 
ment and directors. 
No indication was immediately available concern- 
ing the margin by which the request was carried. It was 
expected, however, that the tally, to be completed by late 
afternoon, would show a large majority had accepted the 
proposal that the strike be ended. 

The vote originally was scheduled to have been taken 

yesterday but because of the absence of a number of 
a and the short notice given of the balloting, union 
filicials decided to delay the polling until today. 
, They said they wanted to get a representative opin- 
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Strike Without End 


By a vote of 480 to 2, the local union) gouthbridge. 
% the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica decided last night to continue the 
sirike against the Hamilton ‘Woolen| 
Sompany at Southbridge. It may he| 


theory. 


a180 & Vote to close the mill. 


dating its affairs as recommended by| 
ihe directors. In an endeavor to prevent 
action which would be a heavy blow to} 
the town and its peopls, including the| 


their elders. 


Jonciliation and Arbitration recommend-| 
sd that the strike be called off and the 
issues between the union and the man-) need, 
agément be submitted to arbitration.| 
That proposal the strikers reject. 


bus, left in the hands of the stockhold-| 
ars. 

In the meantime we read of an extra| 
ullotment of Emergency Relief Funds 
10 ' ‘the town’ of Southbridge because of | 
unemployment there caused in large 
méasure by this strike. Here is admit- 
‘edly a difficult situation. The motive 
which prompted. the relief activities of 
he Federal Government was to aid 
nose who, through no fault of their 
wh, Cannot help themselves, Work was 
n this manner to be provided for such 


stitute’ for it. - 


dovernment, in theory, at least, was not) into a strike fund. 


+ ep Sie 


| setting up a strike fund. It would seem] 
| to be contributing to such a fund in) 
But the HR A administra-| 
| tion is in position to say that it is con=| 

fronted with a condition rather than a 


People in want of the necessaries of 
fegarded as probable that the vote was! life must be fed and sheltered even if 
The stock-| their plight is caused by their own 
holders of the company are to meet next) action. And children, in particular, are not 
Tuesday to act on the question of liqui-| to suffer because of the course taken by 
Twentieth century stand- 
ards do not tolerate starvation as an 
accompaniment of labor troubles. South- 
bridge must care for its own, and being | 
sttikers themselves, the State Board of under that necessity it is reasonable that | 
it shall not be penalized by the refusal | 
of Government aid proportioned to the 


But in a case such as this, especial care | 
The| should be taken to see to it that emer- 
fate Of the mill is thus, in a manner'| gency work under public auspices is not 
that might be described as contempt) permitted. to become more attractive! 
than ‘regular work in private industry. 
It would be unfortunate were the resort 
| to strikes in. place of arbitration, as in 
this Southbridge case, to be facilitated 
by the belief that Uncle Sam. will provide} 
soft jobs for the strikers until. such time, 
as they see fit to return to their original 
employment or themselves to find a sub- 
Recognition of the 
necessity of providing the necessaries 
of life even for the misguided among the 
jobless does not alter the fact that it is 
a sorry spectacle when Federal emer- 
pictims of the depression, The Federal) gency relief is, in effect, transtyemed 


4. Sc tri hQe }\ 


ion from union members. 


Union heads made it clear they | 


had not voted to call off the walk- 


out but balloted on the telegraphic | 


request of the State board to cancel 


the strike so negotiations with the | 


plant management and its direc: 
tors could be started again. 

Ira Dickens, central Massachu- 
setts organizer of the U. T. W. A., 


| who was here yesterday when the 


meeting was postponed because of 
the poor attendance, was in South- 


bridge again today at Pilsudski 
hall, where the balloting taok 
place. 


Officials of the Hamilton local 
attributed the small attendance 
yesterday to the fact that many 
union members were working for 
the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion or had obtained employment 


ing Southbridge. 


iwhich enabled a larger represen- 
tation of ‘strikers to ballott today. 


| in textile mills in towns surround: || 


About 200 of the reported union | 


| membership of 450 attended yes- 
| terday’s session. 

Work on ERA projects custom- 
|| arily is suspended on Wednesdays, 


Union Officer Says U. T. We 


The telegram asking cancella- 
tion of the strike was sent to Miss 
Jean Gauthier, president of the. 
Hamilton local, Dec. 20, a request | 
| which was made again when a 
/union committee met members of 
the State board in Boston Mon- 
day. 

The State board today said it 
would await official notice from 
the Hamilton local that the strike | 
had been dropped before it at? 
tempts to negotiate for a resump-| 
tion of activities at the local mill, | 
which has been closed sonce Dec. 11 

The board will have only until 
next Tuesday to press for a settle-| 

,;ment. The special meeting of the 
company’s stockholders is slated to. 
be held Tuesday in the Chamber of 
|/Commerce, building, Boston, when) 
they will vote whether to endorse 
| the directors in their recommenda- 
‘tion that the plant be liquidated) 
; and the corporation dissolved. 


News Record of New York, has 
been received by The News from a 
reader with the request for publi- | 
cation: 

To the Editor of The News: 

Sir: 
ping from the Daily News Record, 
a paper issued for the dry goods | 
trade, containing a letter from a 
former officer of the U. T. W. A. 
local in Greenwood, §. C. I hope 
you will publish this letter, as it 


purpose behind the organization 
of textile workers. The national 
officers want 
dues they will pay. 
DAVID HOBSON. 

The clipping from the News 
Record ig entitled ‘‘Greenwood 
Worker Writes on Union,’ and 
reads as follows: 

Greenwood, S. €.—Miss Carrie 
Nash, 


recently wrote the following to |} 
the Greenwood Index Journal: 
“When the union was first or- 


W. A. 
the A. F. of L., which I under- 
stood had a large treasury. 

“At the time the union was or- 


ing wage, 
but at the same time I felt that.) 
if by joining the union and help- 
ing to support the organization it 
would at some future time be the 
means of increasing my own or 
other people’s salaries, I was will- 
ing to do so. 

“After joining I was elected to 
fill the office of financial secretary, 
therefore, I feel that I am in a 


might be enlightening to others, 


to Francis J. Gorman, approxi- | 
mately $1,100. During the strike | 
we received weekly bulletins from | 
headquarters, issued by Gorman, 
telling us to hold fast, stick to- 
gether, etc., that they were he- 


thind us and wide awake, 
Jed us to bélieve that a Shay 


reached a crisis we would receive 


| 2171 in Greenwood, S. C., or, if he 
| does, there is no evidence of) the | 


position to know a few things that | 


Fails to Support Member: 


The bike lide hot letter, accompa- f being done, we waited a week and 
nied by a clipping from the Daily | 


I am sending you a clip- |} 


gives an inside view of the reat | 


members for the | ing’—well, 


former financial secretary. 
of Textile Union No. 2171, here, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ganized I was under the impres-| 
sion that such an organization had | 
the financial backing of the U. T. | 
in close cooperation with | 


ganized I was making a good liv-||;ized I don’t hnow of a single 
and was aware of it, needy family in our community, 


3 | one reading this happens to be 
“Before the strike was called I | 
had sent to James Starr, secretary | 


1) 


| We received no reply from this. i 


| Greenwood for the relief of the 


|/Gorman hasn’t been heard trom 
| yet. 


| fates. 


| union experience and prefer | 


ey. é 


receiving no reply, a telegram Wa 
then sent to Mr. Gorman telling 
him it would be impossible to 
carry on any longer without help, 


“At the convention in ‘Gaffney a 
resolution was drawn up and teles 
| graphed to Mr. Gorman asking 
that a commissary be set up im 


two locals, and to my knowledge 


‘When Peele, Brookshire and 
Rogers come down and cry, ‘Stick | 
together, you’ve got the  back- 
that’s a huge joke, 
; They want the locals to stick toe 
gether, sure, for that’s where 
their salary come from. The only 
|help we ever got was from other 
locals, and if one local in Carolina | 
has to help another, why is it ne- 
cessary to send Gorman the| 
money? 

“Kach month that I mailed 
Gorman’s secretary a money cr- 
der, usually around $150, there 
‘wasn’t a minute lost in the time! 
it took for it to get there and a 
receipt to get back here, thanking 
us and wishing us all kinds of 
success and hoping we would cone 
tinue to grow. 

“Before the union was organ- 


and now I could name a dozen’ 
needy families. What has the 
union profited any of us? It has 
bred enmity among a few any 
brought hardships to many, and 
now Mr. Gorman doesn’t even re! 
call that there was ever a local NO. } 


‘facts. 
“T sincerely hope that if: a 


100 per cent union member, or 
still inclined to belong to a uni 
jhe or she will not be offend 
|for I have merely stated the 


“IT do not care for any 
dictated to, from now 0 


someone I know personal] 
not Gorman. 


help from headquarters. 


\) ottA fter sour local treasury was) 
epleted our secretary was au 
r rized by the president to send. y 
_ Gorman & special delivery, 

our circumstances, 


“CARRIE 
“329 Grove Street, 
“Greenwood, § 30% » 


te nice te tee 


This) 


We es bot 


es ks 


it 
“There is = Bee J can De a 
acdordtae to this acaeteae Miss | i paahere He mpothing Appears here} 


| Gauthier had received at 11 a. m. for me to do before the airigs 
ee a telegram from Horace holders’ meeting.’ 


Rejection Described 


As Staggering Blow; 
Fisher’s Plan Halted 


Reports Prevail in Southbridge Riviere Telegraphed, 
Miss Gauthier to Continue Strike at Hamilton; 
Union Head Denies Influence by Outsiders 


YESTERDAY’S STRIKE VOTE DISCREDITED 


200 Persons Reported as Present in Pilsudski Hall 
When Balloting is Held; Head of Local Insists 
- Work Wanted; Lennihan Sees ‘Nothing Left’ 


Surprised and chagrined by the action of the Hamils 
ton local of the U. T. W. A. yesterday in rejecting its pros 
posal that the strike be called off as a move toward peace, 
the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration is today 
planning further efforts to avert the liquidation of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president of the Hamilton local, 
announced last night the union had voted 480 to 2 against 
calling off the strike. The news of this action surprised 
everybody, as it was generally understood in advance of 
the union meeting in Pilsudski hall an agreement had 
been reached to vote favorably on the State board’s pro- 
posal. 

Miss Gauthier told The News this action would be 
taken, and many others were given the same information. 

The Hamilton stockholders. will meet at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Boston at 11 oclock Tuesday morning, 
|and little time remains to break the deadlock. The State 

board is holding a series of conferences in Boston today 
| to consider measures that may be taken. 

Chairman Edward Fisher said today: ‘‘The rejection 

of our peace plan by the union yesterday is the most 

peeezering blow we have ever received. We were all 

ready to go to work with the Hamilton directors to try 


to persuade them to give up the plan to liquidate, when 
‘this action took our ammunition away from us. However, 
-we shall keep on trying.” 

Reports are common today Joseph ‘Sylvia sent a 
telegram to Miss Gauthier yesterday afternoon, which 
she received at the union meeting, asking that the strike 
be continued and that no further action be taken until he 
had an opportunity to confer with local officers, 


| Miss Gauthier denies in positive terms having receiv- 
ved a telegram yesterday from Mr. Sylvia or from anyone 
else. She has not seen Sylvia for several days, she says, 
although she yesterday mentioned having had a phone 
-}econversation with him inthe morning. - 

An account of what took piace at. yesterday’s meet- 
ing has reached. The News from a_ highly credible 
lsource, but confirmation from union officers is unobtain- 
able. According to the report, the meeting opened with 
| short talks by members, some of whom favored continu« 
‘ing the strike, with others in opposition. 


‘would be taken by ballot, and the union members were 
asked to move past the speakers’ stand in order to vote 
-yes or no on the State board's ce posal. pips of paper and 
‘pencils were provided...» ie 


\ . a mM 


After the discussion, announcement was made a vote 


Riviere of Pawtucket, fourth yice- 
ee of the U. T. W. A. say- 
jing in effect: ‘‘Don’t vote today, 
but if you do, vote against calling 
off the strike.” 
This telegram, according to the 
report, was read to the meeting 
jin Pilsudski hall yesterday after- 
noon before the balloting began. 
A story comes from . several 
sources that a number of the 200 


| persons present voted three times. | 


An account of developments of 
the week has been supplied by 


the informed person mentioned 
jabove, as follows: After jocal 
/union officials met the State 


board in Boston Monday, a meet- 
ing was held in Southbridge Mon- 
day 
land Harold Daoust advised the 
union members to follow their 
own inclinations, and to call off 
the strike if they were so dis- 
|posed, 


| Dissatisfaction Grows 


| In consequence of this advice, 
lit was agreed to accept the olive 
branch from the State board. 
enon. came the word from Riviere 
}yesterday, and the change of 
tactics he advised. 

It is reported today dissatis- 
faction is growing in the union 
/ranks, because of the failure to 
/make progress toward peace, and 
| predictions are made this discon- 
tent will be voiced at a union 
meeting to be held Saturday aft- 
ernoon at 2:30. Several members 


night, at which Ira Dickens | 


who voted to call off the strike: 


are displeased because their bal- 
lots were not counted, it is said. 
Want Their Jobs Back 

When reminded today of the 
eravity of the situation growing 
lout of the deadlock, with ‘the 
{Hamilton stockholders’ meeting 
only a few days away, Miss 
|Gauthier said: 

“Nobody is more anxious than 
I to have the mill open. We ask 
nothing more than the chance to 
'go back to work, just as we were 
before Labor day. We are afraid 
lif we call off the strike we will 
|not get that chance.” 
| Asked about the complete re- 
Rdator in developments after it 
was understood the vote would be 
\favorable to the State board’s 
‘plan, Miss Gauthier said: “You 
said in the paper last night it was 
because we heard the Uamilton 
'Protective association was going 
to have a victory celebration. It 
was something else besides that. 
‘It was becanse we didn’t want to 
weaken our chances of going back 
to work together.” 

Only Want Mill Open 

According to leaders in that 
organization, the Hamilton Pro- 
| tective association has not 
Beet Ske of a victory celebration, 
or any other move that might in- 
crease the tension. 
tive association, according to its 
spokesmen, is concerned only in 
getting the mill open, and con- 
| siders it is working in the inter- 
est of all the former employes, re- 
gardless of affiliation. 


the Hamilton Woolen Co. return- 
ed to Southbridge Tuesday after- 
noon at the conclusion of a brief, 
vacation in Georgia. He appears 
rested and in better health” and 


Asked for comment on the sit 
| tion he\ said today: iors 


The Protec-, 


President Richard Lennihan of. 


spirits than when he went away, 


Mr. Lennihan said he advocated | | 


| allowing representatives of the 


newspapers to attend the meeting, | ) 
as well as delegations from local | 
groups having an interest in the 


outcome. 


UL T.W. CHEFS SUED 
AY MOUNT HOPE 00 


Flying Squadron Tactics 
To Cause Strike Bring 
Conspiracy Charges 


| The Mount Hope Finishing Co. 
lof North Dighton, Mass., through | 
its treasurer, Joseph K. Milliken, | 
| has begun a suit against THOMAS | 
J. McMahon, Francis J. Gorman, 
jand all other officers of the U.! 
T. W. wherever located, charging 
conspiracy and asking for puni- | 
tive damages. ; 

An account of the suit and the | 
reasons behind it is contained in| 
a long editorial article in the cur- | 
rent issue of the American ‘Wool } 
and Cotton Reporter. The basis of 
the action is an attempt by flying 
\squadrons to. close the North 
[Dighton mill at the time of the 
| general strike early in September. 
The company has individual 
signed labor contracts with $7 
percent of its employes, and there 
was no disposition to restlessness | 

at the time the strike began: A 
squadron of 30 cars loaded with 
iu. T. W. leaders and strikers set 
‘out from Providence for North} 
Dighton, 30 miles away, but on 
‘reaching the town they found all 
ithe streets leading to the mill 
"were barricaded, and behind the 
|parricades were 400 husky men 
laymed with guns, night- -sticks, 
land baseball bats. This force had 
Sagat specially deputized by the 
ltown authorities. 

Finding this situation discour- 
aging, the invaders went right 
‘along out of town and proceeded 
to Canton, Mass., where they suc- | 
ceeded in closing a small woolen | 
mill that hadn’t had a strike in 
|50 years. 

It is the intention of Mr. Milli- | 
ken to carry his conspiracy actior 
to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, if necessary, in an 
attempt to stop the practice of in- 
‘'timidation by flying squadrons, 
land to collect damages for the 
/eosts involved in protecting the 
|mill property. 
| In its article the American 
| Wool and Cotton Reporter calls 
/upon all textile manufacturers to 
join the Mount Hope Finishing 
Co. in pushing the suit. 
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Taylor and Demers 


my 


| Take Plea to Boston 


" 


‘ 


[Bernheim Assured After Presentin 7 
g Case for Town 
Directors Would Discuss it at Meeting ties 
Letter of Union Member Shows Discontent 


ah In a further effort to prevent the liquidati 

Hamilton mill a committee from acnihbenee Marae 
Pearl P. Bernheim, Maurice Taylor, Oswald Lalibe fe 
anc Chairman J. E. Demers of the Board of Select bn 
met directors of the Hamilton Woolen Co. in the office of 
Thomas P. Beal in the Second National bank in Bowe 


ernheim, Laliberte, a 


yesterday afternoon. 


' Mr. Bernheim presented the case for i 
He ogee that the people of the town have ee 
a sudan the management, and would support it faiths 
lon a eee an Sty. He reminded the. 
ir years of peaceful i ‘ 
issured them they could be Bee nt i ir pe 
itions in the future; that Southbridge would at an a 
2 as free of trouble as the best of other industrial “ie ny 
The committee found the directors disposed to sand 
the announcement they would recommend liquidati | 
the stockholders Tuesday, but after Mr. Bernheim fed 
cluded his talk he was assured that the case as h had. 
ented it would be discussed at another meeting of ie 


|S SERRE Nat Ee UIE Tint Re RUE 5 < 


/ letter from a member of the directors in Boston today. 


Miia Thoaliot the Us'rs Ww! al affairs to the advantage of) 
h copies written in French and | pone es AE Sener ebb anf 
ish, was brought to The News Joh i aes ; 
‘ns , ; ohn A. Chumbley, field repre- 
today with a request that it ba sentative of the National Textile 
wblished in all three languages.) Relations board, was in. South- 
| This letter expresses discontent| bridge for a short time toda He 

with the failure of the strike to| Said he could see nothing titther| 
com plish anything more than) to do at this time, and added that 
# he closing of the mill, and calls|he expected to remain in the 
“upon other members of the union| vicinity until after the Hamilton) 
l oer to get the strike call+| stockholders’ meeting Tuesday. | 

1 off. Denies Seeing Riviere 

_ Sacrifice Local Interests Mr, Chumbley denied a state. 
_ It is becoming known that some vesiegie “Bshetabmortateel odie geet ba ntet eind 

ee icmbare of the union ter the Worcester Telegram that? he, 
tie Snterestaare being sacrificed | 224 been conferring with Horace! 
Beeerece heap in their strug Sater ae ber ae ey 
le to maintain and assert their, Bib We ithe Suis) tin lesa nel Ne 
Own power, and in the effort to epepetble tor. the. Beldon | Of, the 
discredit and handicap the State Hamilton loca). im rejecting the) 
B oard of Conciliation and Arbitra- peace proposal of the State board. 
tion in its effort to save the mill He has not seen Mr. Riviere for 
and the jobs of the workers. Oe ne he katd and | 1s) aoe 


_ These. members are sai seeking a conference with him. 
ast i e said to bes pr. Chumbley (says ‘he. woud 


} Theta 
ve the local union should stand 7; 
; like to see th j 
“it : e e mill ope 
om its own feet and manage itsS\eonditions fair to heighe ona 
ment and workers. 


x 


is Meet 


Next Tuesday forenoon at 11 o’clock 

in Boston, the stockholders of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. will vote on) i 

the recomendation of the directo 
on the question of liquidating tl 
affairs of the company. The directo 


sometime ago came to th 
sion that such a course wot 
best for all. concern mK 


4 _ Hamilton Stockholders 


the company continue its operations, 
and there is some reason for believ- 


sider: would stand aside and 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1935 


ENFORCING A CONTRACT 


The town of Clinton, which has been making 
a courageous and successful drive to secure new 
industries to occupy empty factory buildings, has | 
fallen into a piece of bad luck. The. story of what 
has happened can be usefully studied in South-— 
bridge. 

Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc., doll manufacturer, 
accepted an invitation to move from: New York to. 
Clinton and is now operating busily in the new 
location. This company had a reason for moving 
which was perhaps not thoroughly examined by 
the new industries committee of Clinton. “It had 
made a closed shop contract with the Doll and Toy 
Workers’ union in New York to escape strikes, and 
finding this arrangement did not end its troubles, 
concluded to move out of the State. — 

Manufacturers of a, certain type have more 
than once made closed shop ‘contracts and then 
have sought to escape the consequences in one way | 
or anothér, but the NRA is proving ‘too much for 
them. Making a closed: shop contract is akin to 
contracting plural marriages on a grand scale, 
with all the hundreds of wives being counseled by 
exacting relatives on the outside. Divorce is ex- 
traordinarily difficult. . i 

The union in New York sought to enjoin the 
Freundlich company from escaping by running 
away, and it has succeeded in securing a perma~ 
nent injuction from Justice William, Harlan Black: 
of the Supreme court, forbidding removal to Clin- 
ton, unless the company will employ union workers 
there. x : 
Justice Black went still further. ‘He appoint- 
eda referee to assess damages against the com- 
pany to reimburse the union for the loss of pay by 
union workers in New York. Had the union broken 
its. contract with the company to the latter’s | 
financial loss, it is highly improbable the Freund- 
lich attorneys could have found anything in the | 
law permitting them to collect damages. for their 
client. Laws affecting contracts that do not require 
equal responsibility are clearly unjust. ‘ 

Obviously employers should be careful to en- 
ter no contracts they cannot carry out, and com- 
munities must be watchful of the industries they 
seek. 


) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. as ae 
d a} \‘A\3 


this would be done if the 


‘per cent of the workers 
xious to work do so. 
ctmen, and it is under} 
t announced that 
ill be pre 


| ing against him he has the 


| 


| 


one is.stup 
‘his followers in 
A smart an id s 
tains results—y 
on favorable terms 
| time. He knows. iis d : ren 
anda losing fight, and when 


move and sayé as much 0 
followers as he can. ; 

Messrs, Sylvia and Dickens Tave not exactl 
endeared themselves to the people oh Southbridge 
| by engineering the closing of -the | 


advising the Hamilton local to reject the plan of 
the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


| Calling off the strike was not opposed by them. 


It took a man of Riviere’s character and 
mental attainments to destroy all our hopes of get- 
ting the mill opened, by urging the union members 
to keep on fighting their lost cause. He has dealt 
‘Southbridge a mean blow, but those he has injured 
most are the workers who trustingly followed his 
advice, without stopping to think whether he was 
competent to give advice. 

Mr. Riviere explains that Richard Lennihan is 
bluffing, and the closing of the mill is a gesture. 


| If he sincerely desired the reopening of the mill 


and the return of the strikers to their old employ- 
ment, he would call the alleged “‘bluff”’ of the 
management by telling the union members to call 
off the strike and offer their loyal services to the 
company, , 

That sort of action would. put the 
squarely up to Mr. Lennihan and his directors. 
longer could they say to:their stockholders and the 
people of Southbridge that the prospect of con- 
tinued labor strife made their chances of future 
success hopeless. 

Why did Mr. Riviere advise the union mem- 
bers against taking the course that. would have 
cleared their record and put the responsibility for 


| opening the mill squarely up to the directors? We 
| have hinted at stupidity, but there may be another 


explanation also. 

Isn’t it possible, or even quite likely, that Mr. 
Riviere wishes to satisfy a personal grudge or get 
revenge on somebody? Perhaps he would like to 
defeat and humiliate the State Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, which has tried hard to help 


-everybody involved in this unfortunate mess, even 


though in doing this he sacrifices the strikers. 
‘Should this prove to be his purpose, it would 


| appear he is the worst possible leader the strikers 
could follow: a man whose leadership should be’ 


repudiated at the earliest possible moment. 

The officers and members of the Hamilton 
local have only a little time left to act if they wish 
to do their part in the communal effort to prevent 
liquidation of the mill. They must think for 
themselves, at last, and get rid of the stupid and 


to disaster. 
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| Hamilton Woolen Co. hands are anx- 
' ious to have the mills reopened, and 
| that they may be permitted to re- 
_ turn to their accustomed jobs with- 
. out fear and without reproach. 

_ ‘The report of the strikers meet- 
unsupported as 


ing on Wednesday, 
it is by authentic figures 


amilton mill, ; 
but at least they had the good sense to refrain from, 


issue 
No’; 


quarters of the number 


vote taken on the question of call- 


>» in favor of continuing 
and only two votes to the| 
ot accepted in view of 
hes of hundreds of the 
who have said again 


_ closed just a little 
ds" were at work, 
jeers and 
the books of 


Mb: 


| malicious influences that have been leading them > 


Will o! Hamilton Mills 
Be Reopened? 


(More than ever do the people of that but relatively few visited 
this community believe that at least | polling hall and it is pretty gener- 
of; ally known that even some who did 
are heartily tired of the strike. 


‘The 
took a 


as to the 


ing off the strike, leaves the sae es: longed 
public unaffected -and incredulous. | urged 
The 4 statement that 480 


the tions. 
{The- 


| mittee 


later i 


commi 
in- 


The 


; weeks. 


» 


Although the mill 
voted to liquidate the affairs of the 
company and has called a special 
stockholders 
pose, the state board, hopeful of, a 
more favorable outcome of the pro- 


referred — 


call. off 


ae Ace 


An appeal fro: 


? The union member desired that 
| his anonymity be preserved. ~ : 
He rapped Francis J. Gorman, 
}leader of the general strike and 
vice-president of the U. T. W. ae, 
for failing to keep his “‘nice prom- 
ise’ the mill would be open by 
Jan, 2, 


Inspired by the revelation ian 
ja Greenwood, S. C., union officer 
that the U. T. W. A. failed to pro- 
vide for its members, the striker 
charged ‘‘we are missing bread,. 
‘clothes and we are cold.” 
The letter, reprinted in age 
|lish, French and Polish, follows: 


Letter in English 


“After studying the letter of 
Carrie Nash of Greenwood, S. C., 
I’d like to give my opinion. 

“We have the same trouble in 
this town. Since we organized a 
union we are in trouble and hard- 
ship. We are missing bread, 
elothes and many of us are cold. 
We have lost the confidence of 
many good friends and also our 
good parents. We have not feasted 
Christmas and New Year’s with a 
joyous heart as in years past. 

“Mr. Gorman in the speech he 
gave at Webster and Putnam said 
before leaving there would be 
‘peace and. the Hamilton Woolen: 


| 


Co. would reopen the first of the | Carrie Nash z Greenwood; S. C. 


month. They are. nice promises 
but they are still to come. He came 
to get what belonged to him and 
he left us’ without money or jobs. 
“Tt is up to us brothers to’ wake 
up from this bad dream. Let’s all 
| get together and vote Saturday to 
call off the strike so. the 
where we earn our daily bread will 
reopen and peace be for all of us. 
~ “UNION MEMBER.” 


the 


State Board of Conciliation 
hand once more in the strike, 
directorate has 


meeting for that pur- 


labor trouble at the mill, has 
the strikers to drop the strike 


as a preliminary to further negotia- 


board conferred with a com- 
of five workers from the mill 


headed by Miss Jean Gauthier and 


ssued the following statement: 


“On the invitation of the board a 


ttee of the emiployes of the 


Hamilton Woolen Co. visited its of- 
fice and discussed the recommenda- 
tion of the board as ponies in its 
telegram.. r 


telegram 
by ae 


ago. 


Plant Would Bee Operations 10 an. ce 


of the United Textile Workers of America, sade d to 
the union through The News by a member of the orga 

ization, today urged strikers to vote at a union 
tomorrow to drop the walkout “so the doors- where we 
earn our daily bread will reopen.” | 


doors | 


eeting | 


| 
| 


ara 


Letter in French | 


“J’aimerais. bien a donner mon, 
opinion, apres avoir bien etudiee 
| la lettre de Carrie Nash de Green- 
wood, S.C. On ale meme tableau 
devant nos yeux. Depuis qu’on a 
organise l'Union dans notre vil-| 
lage c’est-a-dire le mois de Sep- 
tembre qu’on est dans le trouble 
et la misere. Il nous manque au. 
pain, des habits, et on a froid. 
| “On a perdu la confidance de. 


| plusiers bons amis, et plusieurs» 
}on perdu leurs bons parents. - 
“On a pas feter la belle fete de 
Noel avec un coeurs joyeux. 
“M. Gorman dans sa lecture 
qu’ il a donne a Webster et Put- 
nam, il nous a promis qu’on au- 
rait la paix, et que la Hamilton 
| Woolen Co, serait ouverte bientot. 
On attend encore sa belle pro-' 
messe: Il est venu chercher ce 
qui lui appertenait, il Dous a 
lesser pas d’argent et pas d’ou- 
yrage et debattez vous. 4 
“O’est a nous confrere, de se 
reveillez de ce mauvais reve, al- 
lons tous ensemble voter Samedi 
pour faire ouvrir les portes Ja ou 
vient notre pain et oublions tous 
la difficulte qu’il a entre nous 
tous, afin qu’on sera encore en 
paix, : 
“VMEMBRE DE L’UNION.”. 


Letter in Polish ce 4 


A 


m= 4 


4 


“Po przeczytaniu listu od Pani 


| “Ja by lubialam moje opinija 
zdac, 

“My tu wtem miescie mamy 
to sama zamiesanie, Od tego casu 
co my zalozyli te union to my 
mamy zamiesanie { nie porozu-— 


brakuje: chelba ji odzierzy i duzo’ 
nas odczuwa zjmna. 

“Pomiendzy nami jest wielka 
nie nawisc i jeden drugiego nie 
sanuje tak jak przed przyjazdem 
tak  najiechali jak robaki- 
“Bardzo nam jest przykro. ze 
my nie mieli Wesolych Swiat 
[Bozego Narodzenia tak jak w 
\przyslych rokach i nawet Nowy 
Rok 1935 sie rospoczon wtakiem 
wielkiem smutku i nie nawiscl, 
| “Mr, Gorman wswojej mowie 
jw Webster i Putnam nam nowil 
‘zaezem wyjechal ze bedzie z goda 


janistami ji 
Woolen Company mala bye ot- 
| worzona na poczatku Styeznia. 


|zlote gory ale jescze nie ma 
wydoku. w kiedy bedziemy moeli 
je zabaczyc. Prszyjechal dostac 
ico mu sie nalezalo i zostawil nas 
przes pieniedzyi i prezes pracy, be 
“Nadzil ezas drodzy bracia 
i siostry zeby my sie obudzili it 
| DrZy paczyli wnase przysloe co nas 
|dali ezeka j zeby wsobote WSZYS- 
/czy vazem stanyli i glosowali za 
|zakunezeniem tego striku, zeby te 
drzwi gdzie my zarobiali na nas 
ichleb zostaliji otwarte i dla nas 
bracia i siostry bogoslawiestwo i 
/pokoj ludziom dobrej wole. 
CZWONEK OD UNION 


mienie wtej union, ye 
“Duzo znas jest takich co nam 


| Do miendzy robotnikami i komp- — 
ze fabryka Hamilton 


agitataron zdrugich miastow bo. i 
na 
kartofle. b 


“Pyzyjiechal i obieczywal nam 


ay | 


tockholde 
, x . 
ard of Selectmen, Mill Protective Association Will 


. end Meeting in Boston Chamber of Commerce | 
Building Tuesday; M. and M. to Decide Monday « 


‘ETING TO BE OPEN TO LOCAL RESIDENTS 


fy 


eport That Hamilton Company is Making Samples 
For a New Hampshire Firm is Found Absolutely 
_ Baseless by State Board After Investigating 


Final efforts to induce the Hamilton Woolen Co. to 
mtinue operations in Southbridge will be made at Bos- 
fon Tuesday at the stockholders’ meeting when the 
Board of Selectmen and the Hamilton Protective associa- 
tion will plead against liquidation and dissolution of the 
orporation which has poured millions of dollars into 
puthbridge during more than a century of existence. 
Heads of the Manufacturers and Merchants associa- 
n said they would decide Monday whether they would 
2nd a delegation. to the Chamber of Commerce building, 
here the meeting will be held at 11 a. m. 

_ Richard Lennihan, president of the strike-closed 
mpany, said today anybody in Southbridge who wished 
attend the meeting could do so. 

_ Members of Hamilton Local 2324 of the United Fex- 
ile Workers of America were scheduled to meet this af- 
_ ternoon in Pilsudski hall but no indication was given the 
union contemplated rescinding its vote of last Wednes- 
‘day when it refused to call off the strike. 

“Mr. Lennihan will preside at? 


@ stockholders meeting. He said| WOOLEN MILL STRIKE 


anybody could address the session 
who desired. 
ohn Chumbley, representative 
he National Textile Labor Re- 
ions Board who has been in 
uthbridge ‘since’ Wednesday 
‘left the hotel where he had 
been staying last night and. in- 
mated he might return here. He 
d not mention the date, how- 
er, or give his destination. 
All three Selectmen, J. Edouard 
ers, Julian C. Gabree and Val- 
ore P. Tetreault, plan to make 
e Boston trip next Tuesday. 
The State Board of Conciliation 
ad Arbitration, whose plea for 
pping the strike was scorned 
/ the union Wednesday on ad- 
ce reputedly received from 
ace Riviere of Manchester, N. 


New Hampshire. 

Edward Fisher, chairman of 
ard, said from his home in 
well the rumor had been -in- 
stigated and found to be ab-| 
‘solutely baseless. 

-» Miss Jean» Gauthier, president 
»f the Hamilton local, could not 
e reached for a statement con- 
ing discussions which would 
ise at the union meeting this 
rnoon, it being reported from 


* home she was in Worcester. 


° ee 


_ IN CONNECTICUT TODAY 


200 Workers Employed by Plant at 
uloveecte«Stafford Springs Gez<tte 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, Ct., Jan. 13 
(AP)—Officials, of the United Textile 
Workers’ Union, local 2035, announced 
tonight that all members of the local 
employed at the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Company here, would go out on strike 
Monday. : 

The union officials said the strike was 
voted Saturday because of charges by 
the local that the woolen company is 
employing. two. persons formerly. em- 
ployed at the Hamilton. woolen mills in 
Southbridge, Mass., during a strike at 
that plant. 

Pickets ‘will form a line at the local 
plant at 6 P. M. tomorrow. 

The Cyril Johnson Company employs 
200 persons, and since the national tex- 
tile strike three months ago, the plant 
has been on two 40-hour, shifts. 

Ronald Mitchel, an - official of the 
company said the mill would open as 
usual tomorrow, : 

The strike was called, union officials 
said, after representatives of the local 
and company officials failed to reach 
an agreement Saturday. 


en: 


*; 


blow to®*the town and its people, including the 
strikers themselves, the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration recommended that the strike be 
| called off and the issues between the union and the 
management be submitted to arbitration. That 
proposal the strikers reject. The fate of the mill 
is thus, in a manner that might be described as 
contemptuous, left in the hands of the stockhold- a. 
ers. ‘ ; ; hges 
In the meantime we read of an extra allotment 
of Emergency Relief Funds to the town of South- 
bridge becayse of unemployment there caused in 
large measure by this strike. Here is admittedly a 
difficult situatiom, The motive which prompted 
the relief activities of the Federal government Was | 
to aid those who, through no fault of their own, 
‘cannot help themselves. Work was in this manne 
*to be provided for such victims of the depression. 
The Federal government, in theory, at least, was 
not setting up a strike fund. It would seem to be 
contributing to such a fund in Southbridge. But 


bi ane ae 


theory. Rg a ne 
People in want of the necessaries of life “must 
‘be fed and sheltered even if their plight is caused 
‘by their own action. And children, in particular, 
are not to suffer because of the course taken by 
their elders. Twentieth century standards do not | 
tolerate starvation as an accompaniment of labo fT 
troubles. Southbridge must care for its own, and 
being under that necessity it is reasonable that it 
shall not be penalized by the refusal of government se 
aid proportioned to the need. Viet ce 7 
But in a case such as this, especial care shoul 
be taken to see to it that emergency work under 
public auspices is not permitted to become more 
attractive than regular work in private industry. 
It would be unfortunate were the resort to strikes 
in place of arbitration, as in this Southbridge case, 
to be facilitated by the belief that Uncle Sam will 
provide soft jobs for the strikers until such time. 
as they see fit to return to their original employ-- 
ment or themselves to find a substitute for it. Re- 
cognition of the necessity of providing the neces- 
saries of life even for the misguided among the 
jobless does not alter the fact that it is a sorry 
spectacle when Federal emergency relief is, in| 
effect, transformed into a strike fund. The. 


_ Labor and ERA Funds x 
To the Editor of The Herald: * @ 
It is stated in Thursday’s Herald that 
the state ERA administration has 
granted the town of Southbridge $19,000 . 
for the month of January “to take care , : 
of unemployed mill employes.” If the . 
labor unions had not interfered se 
the> mill management, the Hamiltor/ 
Woolen Company mills would be run- ; 
ning now, and the mill workers of “ings 
Southbridge would be employed.’ Will 
you tell. me what justice there is to mill 
owners, to loyal mill workers, to tax- 
payers, to any one, that these strikers 
who could work but won’t work. are to 
be supported at public expense? — : 4 
It is my belief that striking members 1 
of labor unions who could work but 
won't, who are thereby tearing down 
industry and making the ‘position of 
willing workers more difficult—that such 
strikers should be supported not by 
local, state or federal funds, but by the 
unions on whose authority they are out 
m. strike. Hu amie eet! ARLE 
In the case at Southbridge, “the 
members of local 2324 the United 
Textile Workers of America voted 480 
to 2 against calling off the strike,” 
therefore those 480 members should be 
supported by the United Textile Work 


Stafford Springs Concern| 
Refuses to Discharge | 
Hamilton Workers 


225 LOSE POSITIONS! 


Plant Shuts Indefinitely 
When Pickets Form 
After Strike Vote — 


By News Staff Writer 
STAFFORD SPRINGS, 


Conn., Jan. 14—The Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co., con- 
fronted bya strike as 
the result of its refusal to 
discharge two workers hir- 
ed by the Hamilton Woolen 
Co. at Southbridge, Mass., : 
during the strike in the 
southern Worcester county 
town, today closed its doors 
for an indefinite period, 
throwing 225 persons out of 
work, 

The company had planned to 
resume operations as usual this 
morning but decided to close 
when pickets assembled outside 
the mill. 

Ronald Mitchell, a company of- 
ficial, said 40 persons reported 
for work and that others failed to 
appear because of the presence of 
pickets. The company estimated 
the number of pickets at 30, all 
employes of the local concern. 

Officers of Local 2035, United 
Textile Workers of America, said 
the walkout was voted Saturday 
lon the ground the woolen firm 


formerly worked at the Hamilton 
mill while the strike there was in — 
effect. i 
Johnson officials admitted the | 

two were on its payroll and said 

they formerly had been employed © i 
here. One of the two involved in 
‘the local strike, they said, was a 
|U. T. W. A. member. 

| Mr. Mitchell said one of the 
two workers was employed by the 
Massachusetts mill for a day and 
a half and the other for five days. 

| He said union officials had 
‘conferred with the company Fri- 
day about discharging the two 
employes but the firm had Te- 
ifused to comply. 

The company said it had no 
ideaswhen if would resume op- 
erations. 

| The picket line was formed at 
6 a. m. but no violence was Tre- 
ported. 

| | Since the general textile strike © 
| of last September, the plant has 
een running on two 40-hour 
‘shifts. The night shift, scheduled 
| \to, begin work at 4 p--m., also has 
| ~\peen abandoned, the firm said. 
mm Poa a i 


Mill Denies Knowledge 
Of Firing Hamilton Men 


Reecsal Correspondence , 
WEBSTER, Jan. 14—Officials 
of the Webster Mills, an affiliate 
of the American Woolen Co., to- 
day said they knew nothing of re- 
ports prevalent in Southbridge 
that the local eompany had dis- 
harged two employes ade toll Re: 
the Webster f k 
ing the closi ng Of ane 
Iyvoolen CO. 
The two 
pbeen droppe 


was employing two persons who ~ 


i ee +e 


Local Groups Strive 
For a Settlement 


} 


Report Union Membership 
Split on Question Of 
Calling Off Strike 


_ In the shadow of certain- 
ty that the stockholders of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
will tomorrow vote to go out 
of business, the Selectmen, 
the Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants association, and 
others interested in reopen- 
ing the mill are making such 
last-minute efforts as they 
can today to save the situa- 
tion. 

The State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration is 
devoting all of today to the 
problem, and with them is 


Miss Anna Weinstock of| 


Washington, who spent 
some time in Southbridge 
recently, trying to get the 


strike leaders to accept a 


settlement proposed by the 
board. 


All is ready for the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting, to be held in Cham- 
ber of Commerce building in Bos- 


Selectmen will attend, and so will 
committees from the M. & M. and 
the Hamilton Protective associa- 
tion, Residents of Southbridge 
will be free'to address the meet- 
ing, although none but stockhold- 
ers can yote, 

- Union Will Meet 


Miss Jean Gauthier, president 
of the Hamilton local, said today 
she would not attend the meeting, 
and added she has no plan to pre- 
sent that might affect favorably 
the action of stockholders. The lo- 
cal union-held a-*meeting Saturday 
afternoon ‘and listened to a talk 
by the president of the Worcester 
local of the U. T, W. A. No action 
was taken. 

Another meeting of the Hamil- 
'ton local will be held this after- 
|/noon, but unless the unexpected 
develops, nothing will be done to 
change the situation. 

It is currently reported that a 
number of the union members 
would like to have the ‘State 


to do some good, but they are 
held in check by the officers. It 
is said the union believes 25 of 
their number — probably those 
charged with violence—would not 
be taken back in case the mill op- 
ened, and the strike is being main- 
tained for the sake of the 25, 


— 


seeniploy former Ham- 
; because of the pos- 
or dispute which 
prcady disturbed 


“re! rts said. the 
‘dropped | of 


LITTLE HOPE LASTS 


$Tstate Board as Well As| abe 


ton tomorrow morning at 11. The| 


board’s proposal accepted in time | 


ployes iat e al 
anxious to “work ai 
with our jobs. We 
ed the Hamilton V 
equally distribute — 
all employes and not. ise discret 
‘inate against any of our “members 
We presented 17 cases of — 
crimination at a publ > hearit 
They were never denied | 
managment, The Strike 
tinuing because the ma : 
evidently does not desire to sti cy 
that it will equally divide “wo i 
and not discriminate. The strike 
could be quickly settled if they 
would consent to this, We would | 
like to work and fill our orders 
and stand ready to do so, 500 
stron. if the Hamilton mill will 
do. right. It’s their fault and not 
ours if we are out on strike. 
“Respectiully yours, 
Jean Gauthier, President. tf 
Confer With Chumbley 
George Laplante, president of 
the Hamilton Protective associa- 
| tion, today issued a plea that as 
many Southbridge civie and social | 
organizations as ‘possible send 
delegations to the stockholders’ 
meeting to impress on those wh 
will vote that the town will sut-| 
fer a great blow if the ectaet. | " 
Co. is liquidated. i 
Mr. Laplante today revealed Fa | 
conversation held between him- 
self and Arthur Howarth, another 
official of the protective assecia- | 
tion, and John A. Chumbley, rep- | 
a large majority. resentative of the National Textile { 
Answers Four Questions Labor Relations Board, late last | 
i week. He quoted Mr. Chumbley as. 
Four questions were presented | havin drawn aMMeen 6 following 


: : | 
Pie pred stctaneigt pee MEE | basis for settlement of the strike. 


No Material Change 

ident Richard Lennihan 
will preside over the stockholders’ 
meeting tomorrow, after the or- 
ganization has been effected and a 
check has been mace of the stock- 
holders present or represented by 
proxy, Mr. Lennihan will read the. 
call for the meeting sent out just 
before Christmas by the directors, 

, This recites the story of the 
strike and recommends liquida- | 
tion, : 

Mr. Lennihan then will add 
that there has been no material 
change in the situation since, and 
will open the meeting to discus- 
sion by stockholders and state- 
ments by interested persons from 
Southbridge. 

After the discussion,’ the yote 
will be taken. As matters stand 
today, in the face of the deallock 
created by the refusal of the Ham- | 
ilton local to accept the offer of 
the State board to use its good of- | 
fices to secure a fair settlement, 
the vote will be for liquidation by 


~ 


News. They are printed below 
together with her anewers 1. All people. Terai a en a as 
Q. Has Mr. Chumbley during | °f prior to the strike. 


2. Equal distribution of work 
| between union and non-union em- 
ployes. 


the past few days advised against. 
accepting the State board’s re- 


Coan 7 SO CHITA TOE ieee 7 3. No. discrimination ‘against 
strike? A. No. Mr. Chumbley | } b f thei 
left Southbridge suddenly last WHA RL, Tem He! erase sing 
Friday © affiliation with the union. 


4. Those guilty of violente: 
whether union members or aoe 
be withheld from work until their 
cases are adjusted, These cases to 
be adjusted by a Federal board. 

Wg ip Plan Can Work i 

Chumbley said he doubted : 

the ee aa would. accept the 

plan because it would mean that. 

persons who were hired during | 

the strike would have to be dis- | 
| charged, 


Q. If Mr. Chumbley advised the 
Hamilton local to call off the 
strike would you do it? A, If he 
gave us some reason for calling 


off the strike we certainly would. 
I have more confidence in him 
than anybody. 

Q. If you knew that continuing 
the strike would mean the perma- 


nent closing. of the mill, would 
you still wish to maintain the 
strike? A. Surely I would. : Bie 

Q. Have you any plan that : 


might persuade the stockholders | ‘ 
to vote against liquidation? A. f 
No. ’ 


' Statement for The News 

Miss Gauthier said she wanted 
The News to print the following | 
statement which she had written: | 
“To the people of Southbridge: | 

“T want you to know it is not) 
our desire and wish to be out on 
strike. We are out because we | 
have been discriminated against _ ’ 
and there has not been equal dis- ie 
tribution of work. We sincerely } 
hope that the directors will open 
‘the mill and put us all back to 
work aS we were prior to the gen- 
eral strike (in September). 
' “T have received the following 
letter from Edward Cohen, coun- “Hh 
sellor at law: 

Letter from Lawyer : 

**A client of mine has a claim 
against the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
for failure to deliver goods as per. 
order. The excuse for non delivery 
is that a strike existed that was 
beyond their control. Would you. 


|please be good enough to give me 


such facts as you can which 
would show that the strike was 
due to the fault of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. if it was not their 
fault at the beginning. 

“TF you can give me facts to 
show that it was their fault that 
it was not settled it would also be 
greatly appreciated. 

‘Thanking you for 
early attention, I am. 

“Very truly yours, 


your 


5 Cam OF 
“Th te expl 


<4 7 
ee the ecleg led 
cas announced today « 


. Woolen Company, Inc., as at November 30, 1934 
ndensed statement of profit and loss for the year end 
‘e. In connection therewith we examined. or tested a counting 
ords and other supporting evidence of the company and obtain- | 
information and explanations from officers and employees. of 
e company; we also made a general review of the accounting. 
me tthods and of the operating income accounts, but we did not 
make a detailed audit of the transactions. ‘i hy 
- Subsequent to November 30, 1954, the company tas discos 
tinu ued its manufacturing operations and a special meeting of | 
the stockholders has been called to be held on January 15, 1935, 

a consider the proposed liquidation of the business. The ccome 
panying statements have, however, been prepared on a _ going 
rn basis without making any provisions for losses which . 
y result from the proposed liquidation or for losses on sales 
ommitments which were open at November 30, 1934. 

- In eur opinion, based upon such examination and subject to 
he foregoing, the accompanying balance sheet and related con- 
hi _densed statement of profit and loss fairly present. in accordance 
| with accepted principles of accounting consistently maintained 
by the company during the year under review, its position at 


PRICH, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
BALANCE SHEET — NOVEMBER 30, 1934 
ASSETS 


YD. Witte ss shea ep $357,736.27 
ounts receivable— 
less reseryes ...... 
ventories at cost or 
market, w hic h- 
ever lower 

ess - Reserve 
ash Value of Life In- 
surance Policies and _ 
Dividends Me 
eferred Charges .... 


321,871.17 


$1,614,550.42 
75,000.00 


see eee ae 


1,539,550.42 $2,219,157.86 


53,118.29 
25,753.32 


vand, buildings, mach- 
: ~Anery and equipment 
He ‘at adjusted book 
value 
"Less - Reserve for de- 
PLECIACION Lis Wi eice: 


$1,249,387.28 


594,679.70 


$2,952,737.05 


654,707.58 


i LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 

if Notes payable, banks 

Accounts payable — 

trade w-s:0/d aster eins 


$700,000.00 
26,217.48 


yy) commissions 22.01... 
_ Provision for State 
“and Federal Excise 
taxes Mi ibattets:Seuis/ Cs ie 


15,115.12 


13,600.00 


: “finishing unshipped '¢ 

: _ sales Leen ee eeeee 38,163.83 $793,096.43 
Bc Puthorized — 37,080 
he pis shares of no par 
, a Breer Nu testes 
; “Issued and Gutstanding 
.— 30,855 shares .... 
Surplus: 


1,542,750.00 — 


| Balance, Dec. 1, 1933 $1,022.913.05 
| Less: 
- Dividend paid July 
EGO Gea hie ate-s $30,855.00 | 
Net loss for year 
ty - ending November 
} . MSO mS hia, sis v6 aes 375,167.43 406,022.43 616,890.62 


$2,952,737.05 


eh: The above balance sheet has been prepared on the basis of 
‘stating the assets without making any provision for losses which 


: No provision has been made for loss on sales commitments 
ch were open at November 30, 1934, because it is impracti- 
‘able to determine the probable amount of such loss. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING NOVEMBER 30, 1934 

sales (less discounts and allowances) ........  $3,101,192.43 
of sales, expenses and all other charges, ex- 


3,465,713.68 


eeeeee eee 


rr ppprels tion of $69,337.80) 


$364,521.25 


rest received | (net) eer 


Ha Weal coihas 


Hon three weeks ago wired the officers of the Hamil 


' ley are almost identical. Bither would have been acceptable to the 


taxes deducted below (including provision — Li { 
bedi oe 465,713. # 


_— 


Bs ply dite aatio 
t to do it. ' a ee As te Ks 
When the State Soard of Conciliation and. Arb 


to use their efforts to make a fair settlement with the di- 
rectors, Mr. Chumbley told Jean Gauthier to make no re- 
ply. . 
x In Mr. Chumbley’s opinion, the State board should not have sent 
the telegram without his approval. So he blocked the only available aye | 
nue to peace because of his personal difference with the State board. 
The settlement plans proposed by the State board and Mr. Chumb- 


local asking them to call off the strike, and promising to 


Hamilton management before the mill closed. But before the mill” 
closed Joseph Sylvia would not allow the union to accept the very rea- 
sonable plan of the S’ate board, later advocated in its main essentials 
by Mr. Chumbley. 

Tomorrow Southbridge will receive final consmnation of the loss 
of an important industry. Primarily it can blame Joseph Sylvia and 
Horace Riviere, whose ruthless methods forced the involuntary closing | — 
of the mill Dec. 11. However. Southbridge did not expect these men to 
spare the town any hardship or suffering, and is surprised at. nothing | 
they have done. 

But what about Mr. Chumbley, bearing the glittering shield of the} 
United States government and coming to us as the represenative of our 
national administration jn Washington? 

He might have saved our mill for us. but a jurisdictional dispute | 
with the State board hardened his heart and stayed his hand. Had he} 
backed up our conscientious State agency, instead of opposing it, the | 
‘story tomorrow might be entirely different. f 

Southbridge will remember Mr, Chumbley es SS 


“<x, A MILLION MILES AWAY 


4 


Our benevolent national government, ‘spilling 
“good things from its cornucopias of the “more | 
abundant life,” ought to take a closer look at the 
industrial situation in our part of New ‘England, “l 

The lifeless mill of the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
suggests anything ‘but a more abundant life to the | 
people of Southbridge. The ill-suppressed rancors’ 
in the Stevens Linen ak in Dudley do not promise 
well. ' = i fs iver | 
Now there is a new at to crack in Stafford 
Springs, that fell right out of one of the horns of 
plenty of the New Deal. The Johnson Woolen Co,’s 
mill has been forced to close because of a strike | 
-ealled on account of the hiring of two girls who 
worked for a while in the late fall at the Hamilton 
mill. =, 


x 


While the Sa aiatvatien leaders worry” over ol 
unemployment and the, mounting cost of. relief the . 
labor organizers and agitators——who claim to. be 
the field evangelists of the New ‘Deal—shut up 
mills and put workers in the streets. ve 

What noble principle is ‘served by the ‘ctrl 
in Stafford Springs? The clear intent of the or- 
‘ganizers is to keep the two girls from getting jobs. 
in any mill if they can prevent ite Let them starve. 
or go on relief. 

It is all part of a fierce, Findgotive strugele ‘toP 
power on the part of men without social conscience , 
or any sense of responsibility. They are out. to im-— 
“pose their will on industry, and they do not care 
what ruin results Biads their efforts to crush those 
‘who ‘oppose them. The 
Washington is a peautiful and paimy bred run- 
ing over with saintly apostles of the new dispen- 
ation who fairly bubble with lovely abstractions. 
ese latter-day saints believe all working people 
‘3a are exploited and oppressed, and all ire are | 
t sordid men with stacks of 


vase ; 


ay higher wicca for, ange howe 
ese As for the e organizers, th 


in the. future, si 
Today 4, 100 
wae have earned 


gin to look for new. jobs. 7 
and women whose roots. strik 
men and women who have 
ice. Among them, too are | 
turned against the company 


the doctrines of socialism a 


y any philosophy that served their purpose of incul- sa 
k eating suspicion, ill-will and bad feeling. Some of 
these men and women have ‘savings piled up 

Their rainy, day has come. 


against a rainy day. 
? Tomorrow the Selectmen 


be looking for means to feed and clothe and shel- | 
ter certain of these men and women. The Select- | 
_ men’s job will be difficult; the 1, 100 are a fifth of | 
the workers in the town; they include home owners 
‘and renters who hitherto have paid taxes, directly» | 


% or indirectly. 


|e > Day after 


1 
' 


i | 


full fruits of their victory. 


\to contribute to “war chests” 


‘industrialism grow tal. 


STATE INTERVENES 
~ TN WOOLEN STRIKE 


By News we Stam Writer 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, Conn.,. 
Jan. 15 — Complete quietness 
reigned at the strike-closed Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Co. today as 
members of the grievance commit- 
tee of Local 2035, United Textile 
Workers of America, and com-— 

ny Officials met at.the office of © 
State Labor Commissioner Joseph — 
M. ‘Tone in Hartford. 

The strike still was in effect to-. 
day, the company not having re- 
ceded from its position it would | 
not discharge from its payroll two 

workers who had been pen 


Southbridge, Mass., while a walk- 
‘out was effective there. ~ 
Francis Luce and id and 
Roland Mitchell, mill officials, and 
the grievance committee, Adio 
‘Amprino, Valentine de Hulla | and 
‘Frank Scott, attended the Ha 
ford parley. F 
- Picket lines were re 


luded by glib organizers from ) 


The Selectmen cam: seize and sell | 
| the homes of owners who do not. pay their taxes, 
ity ee evicting the jobless, along» with their children; byt 
a this is not a satisfactory way to collect taxes. 
tomorrow some of the owners of 
‘the company may be looking for shelter, may be 
looking for food. Commonly in such a corporation 
there are share owners whose all is in’ ‘the company 
—widows, old men, youngsters. who. are benefi- © 
ciaries of estates that hard work and self-denial 
built up. Some of them, too, may see their homes 
sold for taxes by the Selectmen of. Southbridge. 
: ‘ But the agitators will not be able to see the 
“They will hurry off to. 
| some other town. where fresh dupes await them 


1 Il, but only stiff-necked notions quickly seized 
by the Hamilton Woolen Co. in’ . A DRO wR ee i 


cone his 
impressively than ever before, 
warning the workers against 
their own leaders 


another great textile strike. 


in the spring is ‘*4nevitable.” 


warns his people and the public 
t anarchy, using 
“The flying squadrons who 
ing factories and beggaring whole 
have their boasting unfortunately 


in any flying squadron. 


‘of Southbridge will, es and flee when damage 


As he 
| Rhode Island and has 


policies. He points to 


He has no patience with the 
things are done merely 
bridge now knows 


| 
: | 


out that liquidation may 


or “defense funds” 


on which these interesting parasitical products of 


| 


“WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1935 _ 


bee ane See SS 


THE STATE BOARD 


The patiently persistent efforts of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration to open the 
Hamilton mill, which are even now going on in 
spite of yesterday’s vote to liquidate, ought to be 
appreciated deeply in Southbridge. 

There can be no doubt of the integrity of 
spirit and the impartiality of the three members of 
ithe board: Messrs. Fisher, Campos, and McNamara. 
‘The union leaders who resisted their efforts must 
now realize how much better they understood the 
gravity of the situation than most others, and how - 
wise was their judgment that the first vital objec- 
tive to be sought was the opening of the mill. 

All of us are apt to lose some of our sense of 
‘values in the heat of conflict. We fix our minds 


the course hao | 
advocate. The news columns gran agi: e 
, vr 

announce that plans are under way fo 
ioe The union officer 


who led the strike last fall says a greater strike 
The New Year message of Bishop Cassidy 


plind acceptance of such Jeadership. He says: 
poasted about clos- 


And he continues: “Most of us are not enlisted 
We cannot come and | 
is done, leaving behind 
us closed mills and starving peoples and deserted | 
villages, We must here abide until the last, ang 
in the sinking of the ship we mus 
was brought up in a textile community 
known labor conditions 
all his life, he speaks with authority. 

The bishop simply accepts facts 
What happened at Southbridge is 
| happen elsewhere if labor continues its present 
the great calamity which 
has come to Fall River, where a plant on which 
10,000 persons depend for bread has closed down, | 
notion that. these 
for stage play. South- 
better. The bishop, adminis- 
tering the faithful wounds of a friend, points 
become the rule if the 


unions persist in rule- or-ruin policies. 


upon what we regard as high principles, and declare 
‘defiantly we prefer to lose everything and die in 
|our tracks yather than yield the breadth of a hair 
‘from the noble ideals we have set up for ourselves. 
| If the conflict is fierce enough we generally © 
‘lose all we have fought for except the principles, | 
, and when we ruefully re-examine those principles } 
in the midst of the wreckage lying all about us, we 
“may conclude they were never really principles at 


| upon under the pressure of strife. 
| - It is the business of the State board to prevent 
employers and working people from destroying 
themselves and each other. They believe in 
‘genuine, honest principles, but they know the best 
way to conserve them is through the processes of 
peace and reasonableness. 
If the State board can succeed now in per- 
é the union leaders to call off the strike that i, | 
| 
j 


ished. The way would then be cleared for 


| with 1919; but of late the trend has been in the 


| tual privation, have been accepted as the price to | 


get an entirely new group to make some 


one: unless ss the labor mirounie cis ‘ended 
; i *y 


Hamilton Co. Votes aside 
tion, Making 1,000 Idle; 
. Union‘Racketeers’ Blamed 


By The Associated Prei any eae Ps 
BOSTON, Jan. 15—The s ckhold- 
ers of the Hamilton Woolen Company, 
of Southbridge, today voted to liqui- 
date the affairs of the company by a 
pallot of 26,589 to 815. Of the 305 


855 shares, 28,266 were represented at 
the meeting. 

| ‘The decision to liquidate means un- _ 
employment for 1,000 textile workers, — ie 
20 per cent of the employaeye perry 
lation of Southbridge. 

The vote was taken despite the | 
pleas of a delegation of forty resi- — 
‘dents of Southbridge, many of them 
with tears in their eyes and voices 
choked with emotion, who sought to — 
dissuade the stockholders from clos ui 
ing out the business, My 
é¢ plant had been affected by 7 
three strikes in four months and this — 
situation had ied to the recommenda- 
tion of the board of directors 1% 


against the 


peoples may . 
come true.” — 


t sink also.” 
of 


_ | liquidate the affairs. _ nee 

4 Besides drawing vivid word picture i 
| of the uwhemployment and the relie AR 
problem facing the community of 16,- 
| 000, representatives of the workers 
| charged that the company was the i 
victim of polities in connection with 
the attempt by the National Textile 
| Labor Relations Board to settle the i 
| strike, 

Charges of “racketeering” by the ke 
union organizers also echoed through- 
out the hearing” room as residents ii 
and workers pleaded futilely to pre- 
vent liquidation. 

| An audit of the company’s books tt 
disclosed that net assets of the com- ¥ 
pany Were $2,219,157 and net liabil- «4 
ities, $793,096 through November 30 
/when the mill was closed. It was — 
stated that there were 30,855 shares — 
of stock, but that no estimate could 
be made of the, value of the stock, al-_ 
‘though i tt was usually placed at ee 


- 


as facts. 
bound to 


enka 


DO STRIKES PAY? 
(Boston Herald) 


Several reliable agencies are busy computing 
the cost of last year’s strikes. The National Indus- — 
trial Conference board finds that in nine months © 
more than 20,000,000 man-days of work were lost, — 
The bureau of statistics of the Department of. i 
Labor. computes the number of strikes in eight A 
months to have been 996,.the number of persons © \ 
1,128,000, and the man-days lost 11,128,000. The 
great textile strike came subsequent to the period | 

e 


covered by these*figures. If the average number 


| of man-days lost continued right through the year © 
| the grand total of time lost must have been close Ke 


t 
- 


to 25,000,000 man-days, double what it was ini: he 
1933. ae 

Money costs are hard to obtain. No facts for he 
recent years are at hand. In 1919, a heavy strike | 
year, an ee pis ake of wage losses show- i 


other than as borne by labor of $1,266, 357, 000, 
which would be equivalent to $75 for each family, 
in the United States. a Ne i 


Such figures raise anew the old question | 
whether strikes pay. Does labor prosper most, 
along with capital under industrial peace? Opinion 
is growing that strikes have retarded business Te> 
covery in this country. The number of: strikes 
declined heavily over a period of years beginning 


other direction, due in part to unrest caused by the 
guarantees which labor finds in NIRA, Heavy 
losses, severe drains on union treasuries, much aR 


be paid for industrial progress. 


The public which in the end pays the price in- 
clines these he tay doubt the Me masts of such Tea- 


small increase, say of 10 percent; ‘with the 
that total earnings for thé year show a n ; 
crease. Some tins ago. a careful caleulatic sho 


ay CT CALLED. ‘FINAL’ 


_ Fiseal Period adie 
On Last Nov. 30 


| Specia Correspondence 
BOSTON, Jan. 15—The State 
bara of Conciliation and Arbi- 
| ation said today it had not giv- 
jen up its efforts to save the Hamil- 


| ton Woolen Co. in Southbridge 
| despite the overwhelming vote to 
| liquidate by stockholders. 

_ Edward Fisher, chairman of the 


i 
‘board, spent the entire morning | 


{ in consultation with Horace 
| Riviere of Manchester, N. H., 
| fourth vice-president of the U. T. 
| Ww. A., regarding abandonment of 
the strike which resulted in the 
ath of the 107-year-old concern. 


By News Staff Writer . 
BOSTON, Jan. 15— By a 


{vote of 26,589 to 815 the 
| stockholders of the Hamil- 


ton Woolen Co. today auth- | 
lorized the directors to pro- | 
|ceed with liquidation of the | 


_ | company 
| tion.” 
|. Asked after the meeting 
| lit that action was final, 
| [Richard Lennihan, _ presi- 


| dent, said, “Yes, that 
i inal.” 


me 

_ About 90 persons attended the 
} ™ eeting, which was held in Room 
‘ 4 of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
_|/Merce building. Among those 
Ba || present were a number Of stock- 
i}holders who preferred to cast 
|their own yotes rather than to 
| vote by proxy, the directors of the 
| ompany, the Southbridge Board 

|of Selectmen, three representa- 

/tives of the Manufacturers and 
Merchants association, 15 mem- 
‘bers of the Hamilton Protective 
| association and 12 newspaper 
| men. 4 
: 4): set Union is Absent 

e No members of the Hamilton 
tocal of the U. T. W. A. attended. 
| At the conclusion of today’s 
jn eeting, announcement was made 
| the stockholders would conyene 
| again Feb. 15 for their annual 
| eeting. The session will be held 
the same room where today’s 
ting took place. 

The decision to liquidate, was 
, rried in four motions which in- 
3 ructed the directors to sign all 
apers and handle all details. A 
|| meeting of the directors will be 
held in the near future, ‘when it 

understood Mr.. 


“without limita- 


t id 


) 


Lennihan will 
2 designated liquidating officer. 
f i ter the vote to liquidate had 
announced, Daniel P. Bern- 

_ arose and introduced him- 
president of the M. and M. 


jirectors Are Given Pot 
To Wind Up Business By 
_ Margin of 26,589 to 815 


Wants Mill Kept on 

| Mr. Bernheim told the stock- 
holders he hoped the mill would 
be kept intact in order to make 
'easier the efforts of Southbridge 
to get it running again, 

“Vou know the directors have 
a very grave responsibility to 
their stockholders,’ Mr, Lenni- 
han said in reply. ‘‘The directors, 
however, will not change their at- 
titude toward Southbridge. You 
may rest assured every director | 

will wish to do anything possible 
to help “get the people back to 
work, so far as is consistent with 
their responsibility to the stock- 
holders.” 


er 


when it closed—happy, peaceable, 
law-abiding people. If they are 
left without employment now they 


will be thrown on the world as} 


helpless as children.’ 

Visibly shaken by emotion, Mr. 
Grant sat down, 

“J would like to 
words for the workers, of 
er. Mr. Laplante is head of the 
Hamilton Protective association. 
“These people should be consid- 


say a few] 
said | 
George Laplante, the next speak- | 


ered before you vote to liquidate. 
I see no reason why the risks they 
ran and the insults they suffered 
should be forgotten now. Should 
700 people be sacrificed for the 
sake of 300?” 


The meeting was called to or- 
der at 11 a. m. by Mr. Lennihan. 
Seated at hig left at the speakers’ 
table were Thomas N. Perkins, a 
partner in the law firm of Ropes, 
Gray, Boyden and Perkins, and 
John R. Quarles, a member of the 
same law firm, who was elected 


d Southbridge ig much con- 


temporary clerk by the stock- 
holders. 
Situation Unchanged 

Mr. Lennihan read the finan- 
cial statement, of the company 
'| which showed ‘i total loss for the 
|| year ending Noy. 30, 1934, of 
$375,167.13. He then read the 
statements of the directors issued 
Dec. 24 in which a history of the 
strike was recited and liquidation 
was recommended. 

There had been no change in 


change in the attitude of the di- 
rectors, he said. 

“Our judgment is that we 
should proceed to liquidate the 
company,’’? he added. 

Clinton P. Biddle, a director 
and assistant dean of the Harvard 
School of Business: Administra- 
tion, arose and read the four mo-| 
tions calling for liquidation, The 
motions were seconded. 

Mr. Lennihan then called for 
discussion. 

George Grant, publisher of the 
'|Southbridge Press, arose from a 


the situation that warranted any | 


geat in the middle of the room 
and said he had come to the meet- 
ing as a stockholder as well as a 
gen of the town. 
Asks Dany. im 

“Bight years ago,’ Mr. Grant 
said, “‘‘when the Hamilton Woolen | 
Co. had arrived at a crisis almost} 


to a stockholders’ meeting and] 
arose with a feeling of trepida- 
‘tion. I have that feeling to an 
even greater degree now. 

‘We have reached a state of af- 
fairs in the native town which I 
that requires examination 

has not yet been given. 
ight years ago we were able to 
frustrate the effort of those who | 
wished to liquidate the company. 
We would like to do this now. 
“The company has been man- 
aged by such able men there is 
Oo good reason why they should 
not be successful in the future. 
fe “T don’t think we should take 
an ny final steps toward liquidation 
today. We ought to take more 
‘time and have another eo Nake 
Cites Outsiders 


Gite have seen | things in South: 


that so many persons have 
n thrown out of work. | 
‘No labor | rails in, | i 


as significant ag this one. I came |‘ 


20 Percent Hit 


Valmore P. Tetreault, speaking | 
for the Board of Selectmen, said, | 


“We had no labor trouble in 
Southbridge before September. 
We hope the stockholders will 


take into account the loyalty of 
their workers and of the people 


of our town. Twenty percent of| 
|the workers of Southbridge are} 


involved in the closing down of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. We 
hope if you cannot continue op- 
erations at present you at any 
rate will postpone final action.” 

Mr. Lennihan then said, ‘Mr. 
Grant, I want to say to you per- 
sonally, because we are very good 
‘friends, our directors since last 
October have given serious con- 
sideration to these problems. The 
;workers and people of South- 
bridge have been first in the 
minds of the directors.’ | 

Then turning to Mr, Laplante. 
Mr. Lennihan said, ‘‘The difficulty 
is, George, one of the big func- 
tions of the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
has been to weave cloth. If we 
cannot get weavers and loom- 
| fixers to work we cannot run the 
mill. I want to congratulate you: 
and other members of your asso- 
ciation on the way you have con- 


| 


ducted yourselves throuzh all this 
trouble.” : 


Union Called ‘Racket’ 


Harry Hler another member of 
the protective association, told 
the directors a group of gangsters 
came to Southbridge and made a 
‘racket of the union. He blamed 
the Town government for modera- 
tion in its handling of the strike. 


for the. protective association, said 
“The Hamilton mill is being sacri- 
ficed for reasons of politics. A 
man came to us from Washington 
who was supposed to be impartial. 
He has, however, taken the strik- 
ers’ side in. preventing peace. 

» “The State Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration,’ Mr. How- 
arth continued, “had a promise 
from union officials to call off the 
strike. Miss Jean Gauthier said 


Arthur Howarth, also speaking | 


‘in The- ‘Southbridge News that if 
Mr. Chumbley advised calling off 
the strike it would he done, but 
Chumbley did not advise her to do 


We have Rp 


t telegrams to 
Washington ; 


for his recall, 
work Without 
ould get a 


| 


| 
| 
| 
! 


concern the net liquid assets 
amount to $46 per share. In 
liquidation it is impossible to tell 
how much each share will depre- 
ciate in value. ; 
The company’s financial state- 
ment for the fiscal year which 
ended Noy. 30, 1934, was read at 
the meeting and showed the firm 
had lost three-eighths of a million 
dollars from Nov. 30, 1933. { 
The statement, prepared by 
Price, Waterhouse and Company, 
Boston auditors, made no provi- 
sion for losses which may result 
from liquidation or from ‘sales 
commitments which were spon é 
when the fiscal year ended. : 
$375,167.43 Loss 
Members of the auditing firm, 
in fixing the year’s net loss at 
$375,167.43, said they had made 
their examination of the books on| 
the basis that the local company 
Was a going concern. 
Assets of the Hamilton mill] 
were set at $2,952,737. 05—Current 
assets included $357,736.27 as) 
cash on hand or in banks; $321,- 
871.17 as accounts receivable, less. 
reserves, and $1,614,550.42 as in- 


ventories at cost or market, 
whichever was lower. From “the 
$1,614,550.42 was deducted a 


$75,000 reserve, _ Tass! 

Fixed assets, including land, 
buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment at adjusted book value, were 
carried at $1,249,387.28, ‘which | 
was subjected to a reduction of 
$594,679.70, the reserve fory de- 
preciation, 

Current liabilities — sncludeds 
notes payable to banks tonal 
$700,000 and other items which 
brought the sum to $793,096.43. 
Capital stock, of which 30,855 
shares of the authorized total of 
37,080, are issued and outstand- 
ing, was valued at $1, 542,750. 


Dividend Last July 
From the Dec. 1, 1933, sur- 
‘plus*of $1,022,913.05 was deduct- 
‘ed a dividend of $30,855 paid 
July 16, 1934, and the loss of the | 
fiscal year, $375,167.43, which 
left $616,890.62. a 
_ The’ condensed statement of 
eer ont and loss showed net sales, | 
Jess discounts and van spe) a of 
$3,101,192.43. | 
The cost of sales, expensed and 
‘all other charges, except taxes, 
was $3,465,713.68, leaving a loss” 
before interest and taxes of 
$364,521.25. Interest @nd taxes 
‘brought the loss to the final fig- 
pre of SA 752 167.43. 5 


VOTE 10 LIQUIDATE 
*STRIKE-TORN MILL 


a 


Hamilton Stockholders Vote ae 


ae. 
By the Editor 


26,589 to 815 Over Entreaties | - 


U 


MAIN INDUSTRY OF TOWN | 


‘Leaders Join Workers in Plea 


Save 1,100 Jobs—‘Outside 


Organizers’ Blamed. 


\ By The Associated Press. 
BOSTON, Jan. 


Hamilton Woolen Company, 


ble population, as stockholders 
the corporation 


to 815. 


“These people will be thrown upon reasonable 
the world helpless as babes,” George 
W. Grant, resident of Southbridge 


and a stockholder, said tearfully. 


After declaring that the com- 
munity had been built ‘in great 
measure by the company,”’ and that 
adjacent towns with an aggregate 
of from 40,000 to 50,000 
would be affected, Mr. Grant begged 


population 


for further consideration. 
He declared 
with the workers, he knew that 


per cent would return if not influ- 


enced by 


‘was unable to proceed. 
The plant affected was 

manently in 

third strike in four months 


| Richard Lennihan, president, 
plied to the entreaties by saying 


liberation, business 
endanger the 


ers ” 


ing Southbridge, representatives 


pany was the victim of politics 


connection with an 


wage and tax revenue. 


lontreaties to be 
l-on P, Biddle, a 
iquidate. 
Arthur L 
mill, declared that John A. 
Sley, 2@ mediator sent fr 
ington to help settle the strike, 
everything from 
of the strikers’ 
that it was the 
who sought his intervention. 
Mr. Chumbley 
the difficulties 
third strike had 
the United Te 


director, moved 


Merchants | a 
pridge, pleaded with 
o preserve the physi 


lof the mill. 


of Stockbridge Residents. 


15.— The pleas 
and tears of Southbridge workers 
and merchants today failed to save 
the jobs of 1,100 employes of the 
one- 
fifth of the community’s employa- 


; overwhelmingly| 
voted for liquidation, 26,589 shares | 


that after ‘“‘mingling” 


closed per- Mt 
November after the] availing as chaff in the wind. 
led the 
directors to recommend liquidation. fatalism on the belief heathen 
re-| gods decreed the fates of men, 
the] and that there was no escaping | 
decision had been reached after de-| their mandates. We do not 


safety of the work-' ..ojent forces that have 


Me Besides picturing unemployment 
and increased relief burdens fac- 


the workers charged that the com- 


attempt by a 


stained faces described the plight 
of the community bereft of its main 


Mr. Lennihan permitted the futile 
offered after Clin- 


attempted to settle 
last month after the 
been declared by 
xtile Workers of 


today | 
called 


Yesterday we reached the final 


has been unfolding before the 
eyes of the people of Southbridge 
since Wednesday, Sept. 5. 
ever, there is no disposition here 
to| 
er there is a determination to go 


‘ion and write a ‘better story for 
the future. 

Eschylus perfected the dramat- 
ic form which set out with $a 
Jsingle incident or set of circum- 


; 


to a tragic conclusion. The char- 
acters in the drama were trapped 
in. consequence’ of the initial cir- 
‘cumstances, and no efforts they 
could make on discovering the 
pity and ‘horior of their plight 
could. help them avert the. final 
disaster that surely awaited. them. 
Today we cry out that life need 


\not be like that; we exclaim that 
beings can usually 


of 


must cling to such beliefs or else 
abandon hope. 

The determining 
factor In our 
the invasion of Southbridge by 
flying squadrons on. Wednesday, 
Sept. 5, and according to the clas- 


a since was bounc to happen. The 


State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to restore peace, and 
the pleas of Our townspeople in 
Boston yesterday, all were as un- 


The ancient Greeks based their 


we cannot help thinking o? mal- 
taken the 
place of heathen gods in the back- 
ground of our own drama, 

the enactment of another Greek 
tragedy on our stage is to detect 
the ominous preliminary circum- 


of 


in 


Federal mediator to settle the! cisively. This may apply not only 

strike. to flying squadrons, but also to 
Charges of “racketeering” by| conditions which might prepare 

union organizers also were made by| the way for them. 

«ome residents. Workers with tear- chee : 


Let us drop that figure and 
consider another. It has been sug- 
gested an excellent book could 
be written about the struggle of 
the past four and a half months 
in Southbridge: perhaps a novel 


to 


Howarth, a foreman at the containing a fictionized account 
Chum-]| of our troubles, 
Wash- 


The climax of the story came 


“did! on Dec: 10 and 11. Two important 


the point of view ; - ee z 
despite the fact things happened on the first day: 


“Joyal workers” 


A crowd of 150 strikers demon- 
strated before police headquarters 
‘in Southbridge, and in Boston the 
directors of the Hamilton 


to go out of business. On the sec- 
ond day the mill closed. 
The News has known 
‘since Dec. 11 the directors would 
stick to that conclusion, put has 
hoped for some miracle that 
might persuade them to recon- 
\pandonment of the strike 
é adoption of a conciliatory 
in its place might have 
the miracle. Who can tell 


ic hearing conducted 


uld provide an inter- 
“silently on the steps 
meeting. They d 

ds bef 
inu 


climax of the Greek traged that. 
dad a a while: she had been instructed | 


How- 


to linger on the tragic note. Rath-— 


stances and proceeded inexorably | 


save themselves if they will only, 
take thought and ‘act wisely. We | 


preliminary | 
Greek drama was | 


sic tradition all that has happened | 


strugzles of the Hamilton man- | 
;agement to keep the mill going, | 


‘outside organizers who! ; +t : 
would sacrifice Southbridge or even | he efforts of Selectmen and the 


Boston, to obtain their own ends.’ 
Mr. Grant was so moved that he 


pelieve | 


had been de- rt thin : 
stroyed and that to continue ‘‘would that sort of ing.any more, but 


stances in time to stop them de-. 


a Wool-. 
en Co. reached a firm conclusion | 


ever | 


poard in Town hall 


7+ for our book. Two 


dents for a 
without seeking the position. 
The one who was president had 


-|told the other after her ‘election . 


they could not meet as friends for 


to cease all association with those 
who -for any reason desired to 
work in the mill. 


As Jean walked up the steps 
_ |she- saw Genevieve waiting at one 
side. Who can guess the tug at 
her heart as she saw the tears 
welling from Genevieve’s eyes? 

The public hearing was a clam- 
orous affair; the air was charged 
with tension and excitement. Who 
ean forget the tremendous ap- 


\4 


sociates, from loyal workers who 
had lost ‘their jobs through the 
closing of the mill, after they had 
risked everything to help carry 
on? 

The central figures of the hear- 
ing were Joseph Sylvia and Rich- 
ard Lennihan, Proceeding like a 


lawyer, the union organizer called ~ 


witnesses to tell of 17 cases of al- 


leged discrimination, There was a 
dispute over the details of some 
of the charges, and nothing was 
made quite clear, Mr. Sylvia as- 
accord 


“our noble 
someone 
asked him who called the third 
strike in violation of a pledge 
replied 


serted he was acting 


with the wishes of 
President” but 


in 


when 


given the Selectmen he 
hotly it wasno one’s business who 
called the strike. 

The hearing was held to fix re- 
sponsibility’ for the strike, but 
that responsibility has not yet 
been placed by the State board. 

A brief but poignant chapter in 
our book could be given to Mit- 
chell Kazmiroski, the loyal weavy- 
er who found life pressing down 
too hard on him when the mill 
was foreed to close, and who 


| hanged himself in the attic of his 
| little home on the morning after. , 


Then comes John A. Chumbley, 
ifield agent of the National Textile 
|Labor Board, who deserves a few 
ipages for the part he attempted 
to play. Mr. Chumbley appeared 
in Southbridge just in time for 
jthe public hearing, when Richard 
Lennihan had said it was now too 
| late to do anything more, 

Mr, Chumbley came here full 
of good intentions and good 
words. He prevailed upon the 
strikers to withdraw their de- 


creased wages, 
for a chance to go back to work 
without discrimination. He took 
the position men conyicted of vie- 
lence had no further claim on the 
company. Certainly that was all 
very reasonable. 
Lesson for Town 

There may be a little lesson for 
our town in what took place in 
Mr, Chumbley’s case. The stranger 
who appears on an important mis- 
sion is bound to be influenced, 


attention that is paid him. 

The union members received Mr. 
Chumbley with open arms, even if 
he did tell them of their mistakes 
and request Messrs, Sylvia and 


ed him to their Christmas party | 


Few other doors were opened 


ry 


n plea 


- 


plause that marked the entrance | 
of Richard Lennihan and his as-) 


mands for a closed shop and in-| 
and to ask only: 


leven if he doesn’t realize it, by! 
the reception he is given and the, 


Dickens to stay away. They invit- 


and let him see they trusted him., 


~ another 


ley erred in advising the union ~ 
against accepting the proposal of 


reat Novel 


Influenced by Attention — | 
‘The News believes Mr. Chumb- — 


4) 


the State board, and lias said s0._ 


\ 
| 
| 


\ 


Perhaps he 
gravity of the gituation—the, dif- | 
ference between ( 
one in which a management 
es to continue in business. — 
haps his judgment was jniluenced | 
lin a human way by the varying | 
degrees of attention paid him. Fle. |p: 


isituation, gan 


llong table. Sitting in the center” 


\ning to more than $3876 


didn’t perceive the 
this strike and) — 
wwish-| 
Seb P 


eave no attention at all to the ma-|_ 
jority of workers in the Protective | — 
association, and that was an error 
on his part, possibly due to an in- | 
sufficient. understanding © of the. 

$3} 


**t€ * * 


The scene of our final chapter | 
is a sunny room high up in, the}. 


Chamber of Commerce building in| — 


Boston, where about 90 men and} 

women met yesterday to receive | 

news of the liquidation of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. 

’ Looks Very Grave ie 

At one end of the room was a 


was President Richard Lennilan, ne 
looking very grave. At his right 


Iwas John R. Quarles, a young 


lawyer who was to be clerk of 
the meeting in place of Loring 
Young, who has been missing 
from the story for several weeks. 


1 


ofS 


Hg 


a. 


At Mr. Lennihan’s ter: wag the 


elderly 


has recently been 
company in place of Mr. Youns. 


It was clear everything had 


lpeen arranged in advance. Clinton 
\P, Biddle, a director, and assist- 
lant dean of the Harvard School 


of Business Administration, had 
been designated to offer the mo- 


Representatives of the Boston 
papers were much moved by the 
pathos of the pleas of Southbridge 
people~ that the company 
heart and go on. It was all so fu-- 
tile, The strike and tlie iosses run-— 
000 in. 
one year had settled the issues: | 

Pleads for Town 


No one can forget the talk made. 
by George Grant, who has grown. 


gray im the service of his commu- ’ 
nity through his newspaper, THe 


Press, or his plea for “my native — 
town, Which I love.” Or tkat of 
George Laplante, who spoke sim- 
ply and well for the men and 
women who had risked their all 
for the company. Or that of Val 
more Tetreault, who presented the” 
case for the Selectmen. Roi Gea ee 
In the final minutes, Daniel F._ 
Bernheim of the Manufactucers fi 
and Merchants association, offered — 
a tactful and effective plea that 


|the plant be kept intact for pos- 


sible sale to another operator. — 
“We'll do the best we ean for 


| Southbridge,” was Mr. Lennihan’s — 
| final word of reassurance, 


to” 
¥ 


The rest of the story is yet 
lbe written 
mr 
‘as 
fie. 


and’ distinguished Boston Pay 
attorney, Thomas N. Perkins, who 
acvising the — 


tions that would lead to the dis- 
\solution of the company. \ 


take — 


a 
te 
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Out of. Town rel Jobs; Find 


Wagesa 


250 Secure Positions With 
ERA and in Textile 
Mills Elsewhere 


MANY DISSATISFIED 


Laplante ‘Scores Reports 
U.S. Did Not Receive 
_Chumbley Protests 


j With the directors of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co. defi- 


nitely ordered by “their 
stockholders to liquidate) 
the 107-year-old concern, 


‘the 1,000 former employes, 


faced with the necessity of 
‘discovering .a new means of 
livelihood, are turning their 
faces out ‘of town to. find 
work. 


A survey conducted today in- 
dicated that between 210 and 260 
workers, mostly men, already had 
Obtained employment here or in 
other communities and that ef- 
forts were being made, both. by 
the Hamilton local of the United 
Textile Workers of America and! 
| the Hamilton Protective associa-| 
| tion, to secure work for others of 
‘their members. 

. Miss Jean Gauthier, president 
of the local, estimated that be- 
tween 150 and 200 men who are 
union members have obtained 
new jobs, either with the ERA or 
in textile mills in other manu- 
facturing centers. 

60 Find Positions 

The protective association has 
located employment for 60 of its 
members and hopes before the or- 
ganization becomes defunct to 
‘find places.for its entire mem- 
‘bership of 700. 

Workers, the survey showed, 

have gone to Lawrence, Farnums- 
ville, Webster, Fisherville, Cen- 
terville, and Franklin in this 
State; Pawtucket and Olneyville, 
R. I.; Moosup, Conn.; Passaic, N. 
Sy and to plants in New Hamp-| 
shire towns. 
The office staff at the Hamil- 
ton mill and its entire supervis-| 
ory production corps have been 
retained intact until now and 
few of the foremen and other of- 
‘ficials have sought positions else- 
“where although they have receiy- 
'ed offers from other concerns. 


f Receive Lower Wages 

Richard Lennihan, president of 
the company, who is in New York 
today, is expected to arrive in 
Southbridge tomorrow, when 
some decision possibly will be 
made about disbanding the per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Lennihan will be in South-| 
bridge for only a short while and 
then will leave here for a period 
of two months. 

Former Hamilton employes who 
return to their homes here week- 
ends from out-of-town plants ve- 
‘port wages are three to 10 cents 
‘an hour lower than those paid by 
the local firm prior to its closing 


| which has prevailed during the 


ec. 11. Thev also indicated that 
NM some instances they have to 


work as many as 11 sides, in con- 
trast to the load of four or five 
Which -eyoked a union protest 
here. 

_ From. other sources, it was 
earned many who have departed 
‘om town are Cissatisfied with 
ving conditions and would re- 
turn gladly if the mill would re- 
Jen. 

, _ Expects Mill to Open 


_ The vote of the stockholders 
sterday came as a blow to Miss 
Gauthier, who said she lad not 
expected the action. She hinted 
there was more than labor trouble| 
behind the closing, a statement) 
she did not slaborate. 


aid to union members in their ef- 
forts to find jobs before she con- 
sidered her own problems. 


sociation, 
incensed today by published re- 


ports from Washington that no 
“Diotest co. 


S News 


She said she felt, however, 
there still was hope the mill 
would resume operations, possibly 
under new management or under 
new ownership. | 

She based her contention on the 
modern and costly equipment 
owned by, the Hamilton, which, 
she explained, would be attractive 
to a purchaser. 

The union head said she expect- 
“ed U. T. W. A. locals throughout 
the State would continue to pour 
relief funds into Southbridge to 
aid needy strikers. She said the 
relief money had been adequate to 
eare for all exigencies which have 
occurred. 

Free Haircuts 


Miss Gauthier added that five 
local barbers, Euclide Roy, Wil-| 
liam Fisette, the Bastien barber- 
shop in the Flats, the Tetreault 
shop in Globe Village, and Victor 
Robichaud, have agreed to give 
haircuts to strikers without 
charge, 

She indicated that if the com- 
pany management, at the time 
when the State Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration asked that 
the strike be abandoned, had is- 
sued a statement it would co- 
Operate in re-opening the mill, the 
Situation -vould have been differ- 
ent. She said the union would 
have voted to cancel the walkout 
if the company had shown any 
trace of a helpful spirit. 

Miss Gauthier said she realized 
the strikers were being blamed in 
many quarters for conditions now 
existing here but she _ insisted 
much of the violence during the | 
early days of the strike period had 


; 


| been caused by“ out-of-town pers) 


sons. 
She pointed to the relative quiet | 


past four or five weeks. 
Women Have Problem | 


She said all 17 loomfixergs who | 
were members of the union had! 
obtained new jobs and that many | 
of the weavers who went out on 
atrike ‘were séen no longer at 
meetings, having secured posi- 
tions. 

The principal problem confront- 
ing the union was the finding of 
work for women employes, she) 
said. 

The union head revealed that 
two mills in the Blackstone val-| 
ley, at Fisherville and Farnums-| 
ville, planned to start operating 
night shifts shortly and said she 
expected many local union mem-| 
bers would get jobs there. She| 
Said the plants were organized 
strongly by union forces, 

She indicated much of the 
union work in locating employ- 
ment had been focused on the 
finding of work for men who are 
heads of families. 

Miss Gauthier said the problem 
of getting jobs was made difficult 
by the fact that in out-of-town 
communities preference is given to 
men, notably in the weave sheds, 
a situation which did not prevail 
here, 


Will ‘Sit and Wait’ 


She reiterated her statement 
the union would be willing to go 
back to work on a friendly basis 
with workers who had been em- 
ployed by the Hamilton company 
prior to the general strike of last 
September but added the local 
would not tolerate ‘‘strike-break- 
ers” imported later. 

Regarding her own plans fer 
the future, Miss Gauthier said. 

“Tl just haye to sit and wait.” 

She indicated she felt it was 
her duty to give every possible 


Members of the protactive as- 
which is headed by 
George Laplante, an employe of 
the company for 20 years. were 


oncerning the activities 


years, 
accept relief from the Town. The 
hamount of aid mnecessarily was 


for another job. Mr. Laplante said 
she was approaching a period in 
life when employers are unwilling 
to add her to the payroll, prefer- 
ring youth. 


AS 


re Lower, Work Harder 


of John A. Chumbley, representa- 
tive of the National Textile Labor 
Relations Board who was sent 
here to attempt to mediate the 
strike, had been forwarded to the 
national capital. 

Show Wires and Answers 

A group of workers came to | 
The News office today with six| 
telegrams they had sent to Wash-| 
ington protesting against Mr, | 
Chumbley. 

Answers indicated the officials 
addressed had either shuttled the 
issue along to another Federal. 
board or merely evaded a concrete | 
reply, a perusal of the replies | 
showed. | 

Other telegrams and messages 
of protest against the government 
representative also are known to 
have been sent to Washington. 

Mr. Laplante, asked if he felt | 
any hope the mill would reopen, 
answered: 

“Positively not, the way things 
look now.” 

He said he realized that unless 
some change had occurred in the 
situation, 
vote to liquidate. He attributed 
$200,000 of the $375,167.43 loss | 
df the company for the fiscal year 
which ended Noy. 30, 1934, to the 
strikes at the plani, 

Praises Management 

Mr, Laplante claimed there was 
ao valid reason for the strikes. He 
said employes had worked handad- 
m-hand for years with only the 
small personal disputes which are 
bound to occur in any company 
which has a payroll of 1,000 per- 
sons, | 
“You couldn’t have found a bet-| 
ter place anywhere to work inso-| 
far as labor conditions were con- 
cerned,’ he said. ‘‘Workers and | 
Management alike were willing to 
contribute to ease the suffering of 
any employe.’’ 

He attributed a large portion of 
the present. difficulty to a group 
within the union which feared it 
would never return to work if the 
strike were abandoned. He said 


‘the group was in a dominant po- 


sition and exercised its will over 
the local, 


Mr. Laplante said the associa- 
tion was caring for its needy 
cases wherever possible. 

*“ He told of one family of a 
father, a mother and six children 
which was in dire straits because 
of the shutdown. He said the fam- 
ily previously had maintained it- 
self on the earnings from the 


Hamilton Woolen Co. The father 


worked at the mill for about 10 
he said, and now had to 


small, he said, and insufficient 
for the entire group of eight per- 


Sons. 


Mother in Hospital 


He said the mother was in a 
hospital, thus compelling the 
father to remain at home to care 
for the children and barring him | 
from any effort to seek work 
elsewhere. 

‘Is it any wonder that family 
is discouraged?” Mr. Laplante) 
asked. 

He told of another family; a 
mother and daughter, the young- 
er, of whom formerly was employ- 
ed by the company. 

The daughter is middle-aged 
and doesn’t know where to turn 


“Persons who have worked at 


the mill for 40 or 50 years can- 
not turn ata ee 
‘start all over again in another 
place,” Mr. 
dicating beogi 


€’s notice and 


plante said in in- 
fering 


held today by | 
union to) 
‘courses, | 


the stockholders would | 


Grievances Fabricated j 


Mr. Laplante, explaining the 
situation at the Hamilton mill at 
the time of the general strike, 
said employes were opposed to the | 
walkout and the invasion of| 
Southbridge by flying squadrons, 
One worker, a former union min- 
er, had advised against unioniza- 
tion of the mill and apparently 
his advice was to be followed. 
Several talks by organizers, how- 
ever, gave some of the employes 
\the idea they had “grievances,” 


| which was the beginning of the 
'end. 


The association president re- 
vealed one worker had been 


\threatened with eviction by his 


landlord because he could not 
‘pay his rent. Mr, Laplante said 
ithe association would take every 
| step possible to restrain the house 
/owner from adopting such a pro- 
cedure. 

Joseph St. George, owner of a 
grocery store in Globe Village and 
30 tenements which are occupied 
mostly by former Hamilton em- 
ployes, said rents already were 
beginning to lag although he ex- 
pressed no intention of institut- 
ing eviction proceedings. ; 

Values Will Depreciate _ 

He said rents formerly oe 
been met promptly. r 

He added that closing of the 
mill would cut real estate valucs 
in Southbridge sharoly, especially 
as workers depart to other towns. 
He said property values would de- 
preciate if there were no buyers 
and that taxes wonld have to be 
unpaid if there were no tenants. 

Mr. St. George said some of his 
tenants already had secured work 
elsewhere and although none of 
them has moved, it was proble- 
matical whether they would re- 
main in Southbridge. 

He said he could give only 
limited credit at his store, which} 
had shown a marked decrease in 
business since last September. He) 
employs three clerks in the store | 
and said he disliked the thought 


| of letting any of them go. 
Little Effect Yet | 

The Board of- Selectmen said) 
little effect had been felt by the) 
Town in welfare costs yet al- 
though the closing probably would 
be felt. later as \ savings become 
exhausted. 

The board said it felt it had 
done everything possible to avert | 
the closing of the mill. | 

Many Seek BRA Jobs 

Emergency Relief administra- | 
tive heads, however, have heen | 
deluged by hundreds of applica: | 
tions for work. Needy cases are) 
being investigated and persons) 
put to work as rapidly as as taget 

ayroll roster has jumped) 
ake 355 a month ago to 369 at 
the end of the last earning period. 

An ERA sewing project for he- 
tween 30 and 40 women is expect- 
ed to relieve some of the distress 
in the female population _The 
project is scheduled tentatively | 
to get under way Jan. 25, 

About 50 of the former Gearrall 
-ton workers and the places where 
they are employed are the follow- 
ing: | 

Go to Lawrence 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Hardman, | 
Lee Smith and Henry Chace, 
Washington mills, Lawrence; Ar-| 
thur Whiteoak, Alfred Lamon-) 
‘tagne, David Simpson Jr., Yvonne 
Gendron, Mr, and Mrs. Wilfred, 
Leblanc, Henry Dugas, Leo Mar- 
tin and Peter Tavernier, Pacific 
mills, Lawrence; 

Frederick Smith, Thomas Firth 
‘and Joseph Reeves, Wood. 
Lawrence; Felix Lemoine, J 
Ouellette and Leo Morin, Ce 
ville; Richard Cooper, 
Worsted Co., Pawtucket, 
Leslie Turner and Ernest | 
chessault, Botany Worsted 
ssiac, N. J., and Paul Vi 


rnumsville. ; 
sabers oF the . 


| Bourassa, ie cD 
| land Lavalle 
; and Harry Eler. 


| Text of Motions _ 

The text of the four. moti 
troduced and passed by a n 
}of 26,589 to 815 at 7 a 
stockholders’ meeting were 
follows: nim 

“VOTED: That the business and 
affairs of this corporation be li- 
quidated and, wound up; that its 
liabilities and obligations be paid, 
discharged or provided for; and 
that its assets then remaining be 
distributed pro rata upon its com- 
mon stock as a dividend in liqui-. 
dation of said stock. 


“VOTED: That the board of di- 
rectors be and hereby is author- 
ized to determine all matters inci- | 
dental to liquidating and winding 
up the affairs of the corporation, 
including without limitation the 
Manner in which existing commit- 


fulfilled or discharged, the man- 
ner in which the assets, real and 
personal, of the corporation shall 
be sold or disposed of or other- 
wise liquidated, the terms and 
conditions of such sale or other 
disposition and the considerations 
to be received therefor; and to 
designate and authorize the offi- 
cers Of the corporation or any of 
them to carry into effect this vote 
and the foregoing vote, and any 
action taken pursuant thereto. 
“VOTED: That the president the 
vice-president, the treasurer and 
the clerk of this corporation be 
and they are and each of them 
singly is hereby authorized in the 
name and behalf of this corpora- 
tion, at Such time or times as the 
officer or officers so acting shall 
deem advisable, to take all such 
steps and to execute and deliver 
all such papers as to the officer 
or officers so acting shall seem 
necessary, proper or desirable, to 
accomplish the dissolution of this 
corporation, either by petition to 
pe filed in the Supreme Judicial 
court or in the Superior court or 
by application for dissolution by 
Legislative act or in any other 
way permitted by.the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
“VOTED: That the board of di- 
rectors, the president, the chair- 
man of the board of directors, the 
vice-president, the treasurer, and 
the clerk of this corporation, 
present and future, for the time 
being in office, he and they are, 
and each of them singly is, here- 
by authorized to take - all such 
steps and to execute, seal with 
the corporate seal if deemed de- 
sirable, acknowledge if deemed, 
desirable, and deliver all such 
deeds, other instruments of con- 
yeyance or of assignment and 
transfer, and other papers as to. 
the officer or officers so acting or 
executing such instruments shall 
seem necessary, proper or desir- 
able to carry into effect the votes 
passed at this meeting or any one 
or more of them; and the taking 
of any such action or the execu- 
tion of any such instruments by 
the officers aforesaid or any of 
them shall be conclusive evidence 
that the action so taken or the 
instruments so executed were at 
the time of taking such action or 
| executing such instruments deem- 
ed by such officer or officers to 
be necessary, proper or desirable 
for the purposes aforesaid, and 
that the action so taken or the 
instruments so-executed were au- 
eerie by this vate. 3 


: 


ments of the corporation shall be} 


Strikes F 


ne ward other mill 
1 earch of jobs. They. 
| were a part of 1,100 employees: of 
the Hamilto Yolen Company left 


| jobless “yesterday “when stockholders. 


| voted liquidation of the century-old 
| plant. 
Scores seagee in Southbridge to live 
Fon meager savings accumulated in 


Cy + 

| years of steady employment. A ‘few, 
foremen and highly skilled: workers, 
already have obtained work in Law- 
Yence and other centers. Some are 
on the E. R: A. Many more sought 
Federal aid. 

The town has made no effort to 
place the jobless, mainly because few 
believed until the final moment that 
liquidation would be a reality, They 
looked upon the December recom- 
mendation of the company’s directors 
las a threat which would never be 
realized. 

The directors recommended liquida- 
tion after the third strike at the 
Hamilton mill in four months. The 
stockholders, at a meeting in Boston 
yesterday, voted 26,589 to 815 to adopt 
| the wecommendation, _ 
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____THE BOSTON HERALD 


Our Mail Bag 


Excessive ‘Labor Demands 


- Threaten Entire Country 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

S. G. Lane’s letter in The Herald ibe 
day on the ERA grant of $19,000 for 
January to take care of unemployed 
mill employes in Southbridge is decided- 


ly. pat. Hamilton Woolen Company’s 
stockholders have this day voted to gc 
out of business permanently. This de- 
prives the town of its second largest in- 
dustry. A majority of the employes are 
blameless, having incurred the oppro- 
brium of being “scabs” to maintain 
their legal right to work. But what an 
outrage that the taxpayers must also 
support the bolshevist brawlers who 
‘forced the management to close the 
plant! Not content with pestering the 
loyal. Southbridge. workers even since 
the mill suspended operation, the union 
has just forced a walkout in nearby 
Stafford Springs because two of the 
Hamilton employes who refused to 
strike are now working there. 

But all this is only a small taste cf | 
the coming Roosevelt prosperity. Francis | 
J. Gorman, in a recent address in Web- 
ster, predicted the greatest strike yet in 
the textile industry “as soon as the 
‘birdies chirp in the spring,” and. de- 
'clared he favored it. The Railway Labor 
Executives Association on Saturday, af- 
ter hearing Federal Co-ordinator East- 
man warn them that the proposed. six- 
hour day with no wage cut would wreck 
the roads, united in declaring: ‘The 
statement . will have; no effect 
whatever on the legislative program of 
the railway labor organization.” Their 
program has been introduced into Con- 
gress, and every possible effort will be 
directed toward securing its enactment 
into law during the present session. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
‘Served its ultimatum on ‘Congress for 
a compulsory 30-hour week—which, in 
the opinion of ex-NRA Gen. Johnson 
(no stand-patter), would mean a busi- 
ess slump vastly worse than any yet 
experienced. 

Do these big unions intend to enforce 
eir demands, in cas. of a recalcitrant 
Congress or presidential veto, by general 
Strikes? Probably—while the striking 
i! They have plenty of wild 

‘S nd pink pie a 0 of ine 
erse ative an executive 
salve Novae part. And then, 
there is Be sident_ Roosevelt's promise 
‘that tirioa2 land o: plenty . nobody 
L dow=troddea 


ner carried by a 
ice j 


C s) Jan. 16 (ye 
idge textile; 


read in ‘the 1 1 
labor wants ° 

‘ing of the si 
of a few wee 


President himself and to the Federal labor ‘comis~ 


to the code authorities, ind to Congress, that 
something like 500,000 textile mill operatives were 
members of the textile labor unions. These officials 
lof the U..T. W. claimed they were the osen le: 
‘ers of the textile operators through whom ‘the: 
collective bargaining should be carried on, and they 

| swore to it a vast majority of the carders, spinners 


weavers, and other textile workers were ‘anes-paye t 
as 


es Be 
Then when the American Federation of Labor ; 


/ing members of the unions. 


| conyention brought out the actual figures of union — 


| membership in the great textile industry, it rey 


_ discovered that only 37,000 mill operatives out 
of nearly one million workers were actually mem-— 
bers of the unions. In other words, less than 4 


| percent of those cotton and wool mill operatives cy 


| had accepted the American Federation of Labor 
as their collective bargaining agents. © And with 
| that minimum membership as a known fact, the 


administration still continues to allow these pro- 
fessional labor leaders to carry on their destructive 


‘actiONte know that there are “meariy one “million” 
textile operatives. The United States census gives 
us that figure. We know that there are only 37,000 


the American, Federation of Labor. 
figure. 


gives us that. 


of the U. T. W. affiliated with the A. F. of L., have 
been allowed to terrorize the textile industry as 
‘they have terrorized it through the last year and 


|minute in the various strikes that are now being. 
| conducted. 
officials of the U..T. W. 
advantage of Section 


have been allowed to take | 
7a of the code and disrupt 


_|the working conditions in the greatest industry in 


the United States. 
Mass., 
cause textile manufacturing in its labor situation 


ton Woolen Co. is undoubtedly, representative of 
‘all kinds of industries throughout the whole es 
States. ‘ 
For 120 years the Hamilton Woolen Co. hae 
operated successfully. !t has paid at least the gen- 
eral going wages. Its operations haye been carried 
out along about the same lines as are about 1,200 
other woolen and worsted mills. 
point of the professional labor 


mills, and that the fact that the Hamilton has bee 
successful through the last six or Seyen years away — 
ahead of the average. Hamilton Woolen has av 
aged to run better, to give the operatives more 


its competitors. . 
cess. 


Here was a great outstanding suc- 


Hamilton has contracts to deliver goods, the pre 
fessional labor leaders saw an opportunity to coer 


down machine. attendance, or paying highe wage 


officials of i United Textile Worker 
and - to. blackjack the 
[rsvacemeat in settling th $5 ke to 
of the U. T. W. officials. The 


- We haven't a true dudectiene > AO 
ion. During the big. ‘fextile strike = 
ks ago the labor leaders—the officials 
of the United Textile Workers—asserted to the 


textile union members—the annual convention of 


It is not only ridiculous—it is wicked—~ 
that a few men posing as labor leaders, as officials 


|as they are continuing to terrorize it this present 


It is wicked that these few men—_ 


From the stand-_ 
leaders. there is 
just one thing in the Hamilton that differentiates a 
it from the majority of the other 1,200 worsted _ 


Here, perhaps, the professional labor leaders’ 
could swarm down on the mill, and because it has > 
been making money and has built up a working _ 


é 


capital, and because at this particular minute ‘th fr 


Take the Hamilton Woolen Co. of Southbridge, 
and the labor situation in that milleand town ; 
as typical of the whole textile industry—and he- > 


is hardly different than other industries, the Hamil- 


nearly 100 percent employment, to distribute more | % 
in wages as the result of steady operation, and to — 
pay dividends to the stockholders ahead of most @Laun ~ 


the management ‘into shortening hours ‘or ote 


_ organization—the U..T. W.—as their ‘leaders and — Me 


TO” 
“What labor feioke ‘did in Haverhill a few 
Ys ago was done with equal wisdom Tues- 
Jay in Salem. When labor costs become so high 
that manufacturers are unable to sell their pro- 
juct in the open competitive market there is 
Sbviously only one thing to do. Haverhill, an 
important shoe centre, long vexed with labor 
roubles, is a city essentially of a single indus- 


ry. Shoe firms have been migrating, usually | 


Xver the line into New Hampshire, in order to 


escape the conditions imposed by unionized | 


abor which have steadily raised the cost of 
sroduction and as steadily reduced the ability 
(0 sell. 

- This year the manufacturers found them- 
elves so handicapped that they confronted the 
alternatives of reducing costs or quitting busi- 
1ess. They explained the situation to labor, and 
he district council accepted a reduction of 12% 


der cent. to cover the selling period which runs | 


intil July 1. This should make all the differ- 
ance between shutdowns and no work and open 
gates and pay envelopes. The adjustment is the 
more creditable because the existing wage agree- 
nent was to run until the end of the year. 
Now Salem in like manner has been saved 


the loss of its largest shoe factory. The em- | 
jloyes, at a mass meeting with factory officials’ 


n attendance, agreed to wage cuts of 15 per 
sent. This means the salvaging for the general 
welfare of a normal annual payroll of $250,000. 
't was to the interest of the workers that they 
secept this reduction and they made a large 
ontribution to the general welfare by direct 
wpplication of the rule of reason, 


THE PRESS | 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 18, 1935) 
HAMILTON MILL 
STRIKE EVENTS 


Sept. 4—General textile strike call-| 
ed. Plant open, some employes leave, 
looms. 

Sept. 5—Flying squadrons visit. 
Southbridge, disorder results. 

Sept, 6—Serious disorder and plant | 
ordered closed by management “to 
prevent workers from violence.” 

Sept. 21—Reopen after Eaticment| 
of general textile strike. Employes| 
return to work. | 

Sept. 27—Second strike called. Dis- 
crimination claimed by union. Out-| 
breaks occur and state police called. | 

Sept. 28—Agreement for settlement 
made by union officials, state board 
of conciliation and arbitration in a 
conference at Southbridge. 

Oct. 1—Plant reopens and employes | 
return to work. 

‘Novy. 14—Third strike called, dis- 
crimination charged. Violence breaks 
out, state police detail of 50 men 
#alled into Southbridge. 


Nov. 18—Union demands closed) 
shep through state ‘board. 
Nov. 19—Management refuses 


losed shop demands and announced 
mill will run as open shop or leave 
Southbridge. 

Dec. 10—Extreme violence breaks 
cut, many arrested, homes stoned 
ind state police detail increased. 

Dec. 11—\Management announced 
lesing of plant, putting 600 who had 
vemvained at work out. 

Dec. 12—Picketing 
the union. 

(Dec. 14—State boardh olds hearing" 
at Southbridge to set blame for strike) 
Richard Lennihan, President, at this) 
moeting anncunced the plant is per- 
-manently closed. 

. Dec. 19—Directors of company in 
Boston meeting vote to recommend) 
to stockholders liquidation of com- 
pany. 

(Dec. 23—4State police detail recall- 
ed from |Southbridge. . 

Jan. 8—State board requests union 
to call off strike so that “further ne-| 
sotiations for settlement might pro- 
ceed.” 

Jan. 9—Union voted 480 to 2 against 
calling strike off, 

-Jan. 15—4Stockholders of company 
vote liquidation at Boston. 

The decision of the state board on 
setting the blame for the strike has 
act been made public. ; 

During the early part of the third 
Strike many outbreaks of violence oc- 
curred. More than 50 arrests were 
made, homes stoned and automobiles 
overturned. 

Edward Fisher, member of. the 
state board, said the members of his 
beard had made three distinct efforts 
to settle the last strike but were un- 
successful. a at , 


suspended by 


and waitin th 
‘and when - Hamilte 
‘Co. reopens,” feArice AE 
| fourth vice-president of the U. T. 
EY A., insisted today. 

His statement e¢ame ‘in the face 
Bi, reports in Washington, D. C., 
}that the National Textile Labor 
Relations Board, in. conference 


. ar themill would csopeiall 
National Officer ‘lakes with high national officials of the Richard Lebnthus! ee 


union action. _ 
He promised ° 
union would “not con 


U. T. W., A., had secured their 
Demands Will be Madé oyromise to’ recommend. to the| the company ee 
If Plant Reopens Hamilton local that the strike, ce g y but sai 


there had been no development; 
since the stockholders yoted ¢ 
liquidate last Tass 


* now more than two months old, 
Hamilton ‘Local 2324 of the be abandoned, ~ 

United Textile Workers of Ameri- Mr. Riviere condemned the 
ca will be in existence and ready closing of the Hamilton mill in a 


Former Manufacturer Writes 
About Southbridge Strike 


The following letter was received 
yesterday at this office. We are not! 
at liberty to mention the name of} 
the writer, but if we could everyone 
in this and the adjoining towns would 
at once recognize it. The. man who 
bears it was himself a leading citi) 
zen and a successful manufacturer 
of former years, known to everybody 
for his sterling worth and his ability 
in his field of work. He has been 
away from this immediate neigh- 
borhood for a number of years. He 
Speaks with authority on the subject 
of which he writes. He says: 

“Tam sorry for the town of South- 
bridge to lose the Hamilton Woolen! 
Co. I hope that the good citizens 


matter drop, but let all the people 
know, aS many of the names of the 
Union as possible, who live in the 
town who are giving their support 
to the Union, who listen to outsiders, 
and gangsters rather than to these 
that are interested for the welfare 
of the town. The list of names 


should be published, and sent to mill 
managers in nearby towns, and also 
published. 


The town should in some manner 
get rid of as many of these unde- 
Sirables by one way or another as 
possible, and the people who have 
brought on this great catastrophe 
get some of the punishment that 


of the town will not now let- the they deserve, _ 


The Last Trek From 


Globe Village 


The great trek from Globe Village 
has begun, the past two or three weeks | 
seeing the departure of the first of 
the employes of the Hamilton Wool- 
en Co’s closed mill and taking final 
departure to new fields. They have 
gone to scattered mill towns, to be 
soon followed by hundreds of others, 
and thus comes the breakup of a; 
settlement which throughout the 
more than hundred years has grown, 
prospered and formed a most impor- 
tant part of this community. 


It is noted that most of those who 
have already gone are among the 
most skillful of the employes. These 
seem to be in demand more than=the 
average mill hand. Of course there 
are some who will never leave South- 
bridge, even though thrown out of 
employment. 'These are the people 
who have never lived anywhere else 


and who are in a way of speak- 
ing part and parcel of the soil, steady, 
prudent and Gcd-fearing people who 
can no otherwise. 

[They it is who are and who are 
to be, the sufferers mental as well 
as material. Throughout the varying 
years they did well. They deserve 
and are receiving the sympathy of 
every reflecting person in ‘South- 
bridge. i 

As an indication of the country 
wide interest in the unusual features 
of the closing of the Hamilton Wool- 
en it may be said that the Detroit 
Press gave a front page column re- 
port to the meeting of the stock- 
holders held in Boston Tuesday, de- 
voting most of the space to George 
Grant’s talk in an effort to have the 
question of liquidation further con- 
sidered at a subsequent meeting, 


Last Phase of H.W. Co. 


Many Southbridge Persons Attend 
Stockholders Meeting 


Efforts To Save Industry Fruitless 


The stockholders in the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. at a meeting on last Tues- 
day, voted to liquidate. the affairs of 
the company by a ballot of 26,589 to 
$15. Of the 30,855 shares, 28,266 
were represented at the meeting. It 
iwas stated that 3034 shares were rep- 
resented in person and 25,282 by 
proxy. 

‘Opening the meeting Richard C. 
Lennihan, president of the mills cor- 
poration, said the financial statement 
as of November 30, 1934 showed net 
current assets of $2,219,157.86 and net 
current liabilities of $793,096.43. He 
stated the net loss to the company 
during the year, including the period 
of three strikes, which aS id 
September was $275, 167. 43. 


ae Lonnie ad. - lot 


pate. 


tention of the mills he said, “I wish 
all to be assured that we have con- 
sidered this move since last Novem- 
ber. Our thoughts have been of the 
town and the workers. The directors 
felt that continued operation of the 
mill under the present circumstances 


would mean a dissipation of the cat | 


sets.” 


Southbridge was represented : at 


the meeting by a large number head-| 


ed by the selectmen, officials of the 
. & M. association, an organization 
that left no stone unturned in a per- 
sistent effort to avert the calamity, | 
and representatives of other civic 
and fraternal organizations. 


The meeting was addressed by 
George Grant, George Laplante, 
ie] “P, Bernheim, Valmore ae 
treault, Harry ‘Eller and Art 


ako Ses, ema 
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open 
‘On Temporary Basis 
‘If Peace is Assured 


‘Hamilton Protective Association, Through Laplante, 
Agrees to Resume its Jobs; Union Expected To 
Discuss Proposal by Lennihan Tomorrow 


WORK IS EXPECTED TO LAST 6 TO 8 WEEKS 


Resumption of Operations Called Part of Program 
For Liquidation; Plan Will Give Employment To 
1,000 Persons at Weekly Payroll of $20,000 


The Hamilton Protective association, through its 
president, George J. Laplante, expressed its willingness 
today to return to the Hamilton Woolen Co. Monday, Jan. 
28, on a temporary basis to finish goods now in process. 

_ Richard Lennihan, president of the woolen concern, 
stressed the assertion the employment would be tempor- 
ary only, lasting for a period of from six to eight weeks, 
and was a part of the contemplated plan of liquidation. 

' Members of the Hamilton Local: 2324 of the United 
Textile Workers of America, stheduled to meet tomorrow 
afternoon in Pilsudski hall, will discuss Mr. Lennihan’s 
proposal to reopen the plant. 

No indication regarding what action the union would 
take was available today. Miss Jean Gauthier, president 
of the local, was out of town and could not be reached for 
comment. Her whereabouts was unknown. 
|. Mr. Lennihan conditioned the temporary resumption 
lof operations on the agreement of the union and the pro- 
tective association that there will be no disturbances. He 


which will guarantee the réapening. 
| Should there be any hint of) and waiting with its demands 
‘violence or disagreement, the pro- /when the plant reopens, was the 
posal will be shelved, the com- focal point of interest today. 2 
pany executive added, It was reported reliably in 
All Will Go Back Washington yesterday that Mr. 
Riviere’s efforts to keep the strike 
All former employes 


‘whether they were strikers or ae anythority to drop its walkout. 
members of the recently formed tdebian nt the intended reopeil 
protective association. ing has been sent to Mr. Laplante 
Mr, Lennihan said he. could nq will be given to the union. 


pay a weekly payroll of approxi- Rar heim 
mately $20,000 while the mill was | My. Lennihan, 


lin temporary operation. lecompany had 


asserting the 
sufficient raw 


resume Activities to Daniel P. |cess to give employment for near- 
Bernheim, president of the Manu- |ly two months, added that if the 
facturers and Merchants associa- |proposal were rejected or if there 


yald J. Laliberte, members of the |had but the one alternative of 
M. and M. committee which has |moving materials to other plants 
been endeavoring to retain the |where the contracts could be ful- 
- Southbridge, and Mr. filled, 

, who also has been ac- He indicated that if any of the 
ltive in the effort to restore the |raw material were shinped else- 
mill to its former status of a g0-|where, machinery necessary for 
ng concern. completion of orders would be for 
~ ‘The agreement of the protective sale. 

association to Mr. Lennihan’s pro-| Mr. Bernheim, following the 
hosal placed the issue squarely ON} overwhelming yote of the stock- 
the’ union’s doorstep for ultimate! }olders in Boston last Tuesday to 
decision. ; liquidate, asked that the mill be 
f Look to Union Heads left in good condition. thus insur- 
Without being able to obtain| ing its attractiveness to any pros- 
omplete confirmation, it was ut pective purchaser. 


parent the Hemiltae local. woul Mr. Lennihan, at the meeting, 
nave to abandon its strike if it|promised he would do all possible 
Wivcre to return to work. Whe 
Anational heads of : 
race Riviere, 
ce-president of t 


8r/to aid Southbridge in the carry- 
rejing out of the .tockholders’ deci- 
sion to dissolve the firm. 

Final decision on the reopening 
of the plant temporarily will be 
made by the company president 


said he would wait until Wednesday for the assurances. 


: of Lhe in effect would be disregarded and | 
firm will be permitted to return, jhe ynion instructed on higher | 


Igive work to 1,000 persons and Notice also was forwarded to Mr.- 


He gaye credit for the plan to material, orders and goods in pro- | 


ion, Maurice A. Taylor and Os- |were signs of disorder, the mill | 


WORCESTER EVENING GAZETTE, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 


1935, 


REACTION OF UNION. AWAITED 
IN HAMILTON MILL OPENING 


‘Decision of Textile Workers Needed Before 
| Company Will Resume Temporarily to 
| Complete Unfinished Orders—President 
Lennihan Says Six to Eight Weeks’ Work 
Is Available, Provided There Is No Strike 


Trouble 


| 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Jan. 19.—Textile workers, both union and 
| non-union, and the merchants are anxiously awaiting the reaction | 
of United Textile Workers officials to the proposal of President 
| Richard Lennihan of the Hamilton Woolen Company that all for- 
|mer employes return to the mill for temporary work to finish 
' uncompleted orders now on the books. 


Textile Labor Board . 
Enters Strike Picture 
Special Correspondence 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, Conn., 
|| Jan. 19—Alfred Ropinson, a rep- 
resentative of the National Tex- 
tile Labor Relations Board, was 
in Stafford Springs today at- 
tempting to ascertain facts which 
led to the strike and its continu- 
ance: at the Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co. 

Company officials sard they had 
conferred with. Mr. Robinson, who | 
had made no suggestions. con-| 
cerning a plan for settling the | 
strike, which was called last Mon- 
|,day when union workers protest- 
‘ed the employment of two _ per- 
|sons engaged by the Hamilton 
| Wecler Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
|; while a union walkout was effec- 
| tive there. 

A meeting of employes yester- 
day resulted in confusion when 
100 union members walked out. 
The remaining employes voted 69 
to 4 to return to work. The union 
workers later balloted 103 to 0 
to remain on strike. 

Mr. Robinson also conferred 
with union officials, who were un- 
derstood to have said they would | 
not return to work until the two. 
former Massachusetts mill em- 
ployes had been dropped from the 
|local payroll, : 

State police returned to Staf- 
ford Springs yesterday for the 
meeting of workers and remained 
here today. 

The company said it had no in- 
tention of reopening its strike- 


closed plant, oa 
=a 


re 


> The action of union officials, it 
lis believed, will determine whether 
or not the mill will reopen for a 
lsix to eight weeks’ period, offering 
an aggregate payroll of $160,000. 
Miss Jean Gauthier, president of 
the Hamilton local of the union, 
has requested national officers of | 
the union to send instructions, | 

President Lennihan hag stipulat-| 
ed that the mill will reopen only 
if he has assurances that there 
will be no renewal of the strike 
troubles that occurred during No- 
vember and December. He has 
stated that former loyal werkers,! 
organized as the Mutual Protective 
Association, and former strikers 
who are members of the U. T. W. 
will be given employment if they 
will give a guarantee of peace. The 
Mutual Protective Association has 
a membership cf about 700 and the 
local U. T. W. union claims a mem- 
bership of about 500. If the mill 
reopens on Jan. 28 as proposed, it 
| will probably remain open until 
about April 1. Some business men 
here believe President Lennihan’s 
proposal is an offer of a truce in 
the labor trouble and that there 


}is hope the mill will remain open 


permanently if his offer is accept- 
ed and peace maintained, 

President Lennihan asserts, how- 
ever, that the temporary operation 
of the mill will be just a process 
in the liquidation proceedings, He 
requests an answer to hig pro-! 
posals not later than next Wed-| 
nesday. | 

J, Edouard Demers, chairman of 
the selectmen, hailed President 
Lennihan’s offer as “a great piece 
of news” and he promised to co- 
|}operate to see there are nea strike 
disorders if the mill reopens. 

George J. Laplante, head of the 
Mutual. Protective Association im- 
mediately began contacting mem- 
bers of the association in order 
that he might give assurance of 
|the co-operation of that organiza- 
jtion to Mr. Lennihan. Miss Jean 
|Gauthier has suspended action on 
|the proposal pending instructions 
from national headquarters of the 
United Textile Workers. 


| 
| 
i) 


Page Six 


— The National Siguificance 


Pay Va 
HE Hamilton 
bridge, Mass., closed its doors Dec. 11, 1934. 
On Jan. 15, 1935, the stockholders voted over- 
whelmingly to liquidate. One thousand workers 
were affected directly, 10,000 people indirectly; 
for this was the town’s second largest industry. 
It had been in operation over a century. Un- 
.. fortunate as the situation was, however, it would 
have had little news value were it not for one fact: This closing 
did not mark the death of a marginal producer, of an unprofitable 
enterprise. Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc., was not only profitable, 
but outstandingly so in the industry. At the time of closing, 
its goods were in active demand, its cash and current position 

y -was strong. Yet the vote for 
liquidation was 26,589 to 815. 
Why? 

The decision was the culmi- 


United Textile Workers of 
America.” But it was not made 
by a management unfriendly to 


inhuman stubbornness. The 
very employees who, at the 
stockholders’ meeting, pleaded 
for delay and further considera- 
tion, were high in their praises 
of the company executives. 
They were grateful for fair treat- 


employment. They were will- 
ing and anxious to place their 
future destiny in the hands of 
‘ Richard Lennihan, president of 
the company. For a proper 

; RES, RICHARD LENNIHAN understanding of the decision, 
therefore, some additional background is necessary: First, 
an acquaintance with the Administration’s attitude toward 
labor; second, a knowledge of the company’s history during the 


third, a familiarity with the sequence of events leading up to the 
closing of the mill in mid-December. 


ey The Administration and Labor—Section 7a 


The Administration at Washington is friendly to labor. 


“yellow dog’? contracts, and other abuses, it is genuinely in- 
terested in bettering the working man’s lot. To this end Section 
7a, National Industrial Recovery Act, was composed. Inherent 


labor, are at least two assumptions: 
mitted to organize, will shortly better its own status; (2) that the 
main obstacle in the path of such a movement is the employer, 
traditionally opposed to organized labor. Accordingly, Section 
7a specifies the right of employees to organize and to select 


restraint or coercion by employers or their agents. 


tion of labor in the past has much to recommend it. 
centrating on preventing interference from employers the Ad- 


even more important. Professional labor organizers=have no 
less a selfish interest in the situation than the employers of labor. 
Previously an important and,in the main, constructive left wing 
force, they find themselves suddenly moved into the center of 
the social stage. 


3 ¥ immediate concern, therefore, is to capitalize the opportunity 
to the fullest extent. 

far-reaching social changes are always stubbornly resisted by those 
___—-who are, or think they are, adversely affected. Atthe same time, 


those favorably affected will overstep the bounds of propriety + 


in pressing the advantage of their new-found power. 


x Labor Unrest Exemplified 


_ Speed in the organization of labor, then, means much 
violence. It means unrest and uncertainty, as does any rapid 
change, at a time when industry and labor alike are striving for 
stability. Sustained success from a profit’s point of view and 
successful employer-employee relationships more often go to- 
gether than not, and relatively steady employment, both as cause 
and effect, is ordinarily found to accompany these conditions. 


But organization through the strike weapon is generally much | 


easier among groups of individuals who have enjoyed steady 
employment than among groups of individuals who are afraid 
of losing their jobs. Therefore, the activities of labor organizers 
will be directed in large part toward the unionization of companies 


Slaughter of the | 
of Labor Organization Ihrough Violen 


Woolen Co., Inc., of South-4 — 


nation of a bitter struggle be- | 
tween the management and the | 


labor; it was not born of a selfish, | 


ment and for unusually steady | 


years immediately preceding and included in the depression; | 


Disturbed by unemployment, and by sweat-shop conditions, | 


and basic to it and to the Administration’s general attitude toward | 
(1) That labor, if per- | 


representatives of their own choosing without interference, | 
The attempt | 
to remove influences which have restricted the voluntary organiza- | 
But in con- | 


ministration has overlooked another source of danger perhaps | | 


This overnight shift leaves them a little breath- 
less; it seems too good to be true; it probably will not last. Their | 


Speed is placed at a premium. Sudden, | 


_aftera three-week shut-down exactly where it left off. 


flow of work has been re-established, dependi the parti 
—. cm 
Sin ilatleiledmoe, wai epending on the 
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Hamilton Woolen Mills 


i K 
i A, Bee By RICHARD DONHAM | 
already on amicable terms with labor rather than at the dark 
spots in industry which the Administration is anxious to see 
cleaned up. Also, in preference to admitting defeat at ong 
these focal points, union organizers will ruthlessly sacrifice the 
‘local workers. To the organizers these workers are merely 
privates killed in action for the good of a greater cause. al 
The experience of the Hamilton Woolen Co. is a case in point. 
In 1927, following three years of substantial operating losses, 
the then management of the corporation recommended its liquida- | 
tion. Steady employment for anything like a full labor force was | 
a thing of the past. The group which constitutes the present | 
management felt that the mill could be made profitable, and at a | 
stockholders’ meeting in February, 1928, this group won out. | 
The new management discontinued the old line of heavy serges, 
for which demand was fast waning, and introduced new lines of | 
style merchandise. Old machinery was scrapped, new ma- 
chinery installed, excess real estate sold, plant improved, and 
| overhead reduced. In 1928, the first year of operation under the 
| new regime, a profit of $85,000 was reported. From then on 
steady progress wasmade. Profits in 1933 amounted to $283,000, 
or $9.17 per share. ; ee 
During this period, in fact down to the fall of 1934, the mill 
was in constant operation and employment was steady; partic- 
; ularly so in comparison to other units in the industry. No 
| union, company, or trade existed, but relations with employees 
were on a mutually satisfactory basis. -occasior 


When occasion arose the 
employees found means of making known their wishes to the | 
| management. ; 
On Sept. 4, 1934, the general textile strike was called. All 
Hamilton employees reported for work. At 10.00 p. m., Sep-| 
tember 5, a number of pickets, estimated at 200, arrived in| 
Southbridge from out of town. The management sent home 
workers on the night shift by the back gate. The next morning 
the mill opened as usual with a full labor force. Large numbers of 
pickets from out of town appeared during the morning in flying 
/squadrons. The mill was forced to close at 11.00 a. m. 


Details of the Hamilton Woolen Case 


From September 7 to September 21 outside organizers held 
frequent meetings in an attempt to establish a union. Organizers 
also visited workers at their homes, stating that the mill was 
| going to be unionized and that jobs would be available only for 
-union members. Of no less importance were the reported repre- 
-sentations of the organizers that they were apostles of President | 
Roosevelt, whose wish it was that all working men should become 
union members. The combined tactics were successful and 

Local Number 2324 of the United Textile Workers of America had 
its beginnings. Some of the Hamilton workers began to picket 
the mill. 
On Saturday, September 22, President Roosevelt issued his 
statement, based on the Winant report, asking workers to go back | 
to their jobs and employers to rehire without discrimination. 
The Hamilton plant was reopened on Monday. On Wednesday, 


D’: DONHAM is Assistant Professor of Business 
Policy at the Harvard University School of 
Business Administration. As a preface to his 
article he has this to say: 

“T am a_ stockholder in Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Inc., and a friend of Richard Lennihan, its 
president. During 1928, I worked for some weeks 
as an unskilled laborer in the packing and yarn 
departments of the company. I have tried not 
to let these facts influence my thinking, but it is 
improbable that I have wholly succeeded. I 
record them here in order that the reader may 
make his own allowances for them.” 


September 26, in answer to union propaganda that the mill was to 
be a closed shop, the company posted a notice _to-employees. 
saying that neither membership nor non-membership in a union 
would affect a worker’s ability to keep a job in the mill. That 
| evening a strike was voted by the Hamilton local, effective the 
| following day. The charge was discrimination. According to 
executives of the company, workers had been taken in gradually 
as jobs were available regardless of their activities during the 
period when the mill was closed. The truth of this statement 
| cannot be established without an elaborate study of company and 


| union records. Nevertheless, it can be pointed out that no 
manufacturing concern employing 1000 workers can start up 


Until the 
on men will be re-employed before and 


% called the Hamilton mill had not-attained a complete resumption 


i >) 


_| had been on the payroll at the time of the first shutdown. Also, 
_|machinery was set up for arbitration of grievances. 


he employees of the company constitute an important part. 


The second notice, a brief one, was addressed to employees. 


fe | It stated that the union’s demand for a closed shop had been 


i explained by its representative to mean that no one 
__}. in the mill unless he was a member of the union. 


muld work: 

} demand. 
| had been definitively refused by the corporation's | “board of 
directors which had voted to run an open shop under Eaditions 
safe for its employees or quit in Southbridge. 

Mass picketing continued. In spite of the presence of State 


- police dispatched to the town by Governor Joseph B. Ely to aid — 


| some after non-union men. At the time the som strike was 
of operations. 

The mill opened as usual on Thursday, with many people at 
| work and many pickets at the gates. At the close of the day shift 
| local police were unable to prevent a number of cases of violence. i. 
On Friday an oral agreement was reached with the assistance of 
the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, under which the 
company agreed to re-employ, wherever possible, all those who 


In cases of 
dispute all matters were to. be referred to the State Board for 
arbitration before a strike could be called. 


The Third Strike Call | 


Between October 2 and November 13 the company accepted | 
large orders at no profit in order to speed up the process of re- | 
employment. On November 14, a strike was called at the close | 
of the day shift. Damage was done to work in process by union | 


} 


| 


| to the government representatives from Washington, it was” 


my one. 


| 


employees as they left their machines. Complete destruction of a 
substantial part of the work in process was averted only by prompt 
action on the part of loyal employees. Executives of the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co. said the strike was called without warning. | 


| They were aware of no unsettled cases in dispute and no cases | 


| load; (8) Increase in wages; (4) Equal distribution of work. 


|in Southbridge is of import. 


a 


] 


4 


| 


had been referred to the State Board. Officials of the local union | 
refused to confer with the management. Two days later the | 
management received a letter setting forth the demands of the. 
strikers as follows: (1) Union shop; (2) Reduction in machine | | 

In view of the fact that the union later asserted that un-. 
settled grievances did exist and that the company had been | 
warned of the strike, testimony by union officials at a hearing 
According to Ira Dickens, central , 
Massachusetts organizer of the UTWA, a strike vote was taken | 
on a Sunday night early in November, and warning was given that | 
a strike would be called on Thursday if grievances were not 
adjusted by that time. Then, Mr. Dickens said, one of the 
Selectmen of the town brought: word from the company’s presi- — 
dent that all union members would be taken back within ten days, - 
The Selectman requested that the strike be delayed until the 
| expiration of that period. 

Although the union agreed and. no new grievances were re-_ 
| | ported to the management, the strike came in eight days. 
] Following Mr. Dickens’s testimony, George La Plante, 

of the Hamilton Employees Protective Association, a non-union | 

pe ae representing the majority of the company’s workers, | 

came to the platform with a question. He asked Mr. Dickens | 
to justify the legality of the final walkout order, as representing 
| a local strike vote rather than one taken by outsiders, when 

|| Jean Gauthier, president of the local union, was herself at work 

| and knew nothing about it until she was called out with the rest. 
oy Mr. Dickens stood silent and Joseph Sylvia, New England | 
| UTWA organizer, answered for him. His reply is quoted from 
4, the Southbridge Evening News, Dec. 14, 1934: 


“Tt is none of your business . . who took the strike 
vote or who called the strike.’”’ He concluded that he was 
interested in the welfare of members of the union, and not 
in that of strike-breakers, and that he regarded himself as 
the instrument of the President of the United States in 


¢ (1) Leaving undisciplined those union members who had left. 


trying to fulfill the President’s desire. y 


The weeks that intervened between November 14, the date 
| of the last strike, and December 11, the day on which the Hamil- 
| ton Woolen Company closed permanently, were marked by 
| continued violence. On one occasion dynamite was found 
‘| near the mill. Nevertheless, the number of employees steadily 
| increased until approximately two-thirds of the normal number 
/ were working. Union organizational activities, however, had. 

| been strategically directed and the strike resulted in tying up the 
| weaveroom, perhaps the most essential department of the mill, 

| Pres. Lennihan and the directors of the company came to realize 

that continued successful operations would be impossible if condi- | 

tions were not corrected. In accordance with its obligation to 
‘ its loyal workers and to the community, the company issued two 
| statements on November 19. 


i 


The Company States Its Views 


The first of these reviewed the situation since September 6 
| as the management understood it, and placed the major issues 
before the town, concluding with these paragraphs? 


The management of Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc., is not 
willing to continue to operate in Southbridge under condi- 
tions which threaten the safety of the lives and property of 
its employees and their families. It will not attempt to 
operate a closed shop. 

In the last analysis the question whether Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Inc., continues to operate in Southbridge will be 

_determined by public opinion of that communit of which 


in preserving order, outbreaks of violence were frequent. ‘The 
record of arrests over the next few weeks is a long and amazing 
The tactics which had their origin in the flying squadron 
soon were adopted to a greater or lesser extent by both factions 
of employees, 

Various conferences between the union and the management — 
were held during the last weeks in November and the first weeks _ 
in December with the aid of representatives of the National Tex- _ 
tile Relations Board as well as the State Board. No settlement 
was reached, although at one meeting Mr. Lennihan offered 
to take back as many strikers as possible, leaving to the State 
Board the problem of disposing of any unabsorbed surplus by 
some work-sharing plan. Although this suggestion was satisfac- 
tory to the State Board, including the labor representative, and — 


|| summarily refused by the union. 


“Discrimination” the Charge 


The company and the union remained deadlocked on twa 
issues. The union insisted on a closed shop and the rehiring of all 
employees without discrimination. It defined the term “without 


| discrimination” to mean the rehiring of all workers in the same 


jobs which they had held September 6, at the time of the first: — 
strike. The company refused to operate a closed shop while a _ 
majority of its employees were unwilling to join the union, and 
it refused to rehire without discrimination as of September 6. 
Since it is probable that the strike could have been settled had it — 
not been for the deadlock over this last point, the position take _ 
by the company needs closer scrutiny. 

Consider the make-up of the working force at the Hamilton ~ 


‘mill. During the week which ended with the closing of the plant | 


September 6, 965 people were at work regularly. In the three | 
days preceding the last strike, 972 people were at work. On 


, December 11, when the mill closed for good, 720 people were at 


|work. This last group consisted of 583 loyal workers, many of © 
| whom had been promoted to better jobs in positions left vacant 
by strikers, and 137 new workers, residents of the community © 
who wanted to work, but who had not worked regularly at the ~ 
mill before. They were not trained to the company’s methods. © 
Altogether, the labor force presented a group far below pre-strike 


standards in efficiency. s 
To re-employ all strikers without discrimination meant: 
a 
their machines under conditions which were destructive of work i. 
in process; (2) Demoting, for a second time, old employees who 4 
in the face of personal danger, to make room at their old jobs 
for employees who had at least once, and in many cases twice 


danger to get a job. Anyone familiar with factory operations 


‘ and aware of the extent to which ill feeling had grown between © 


strikers and non-strikers in Southbridge would recognize the 
tremendous difficulty of running a plant on a competitive cost 
basis under these conditions. 


capable of manning the Hamilton plant. 
meant placing side by side in the factory members of both of | 


| these groups, resentfully opposed to one another. 
| 


Two Alternatives 


As time went on, other considerations became of equal im- | 
portance. The company had been unable to promise deliveries 
on new orders and was behind on its deliveries against old orders. 
For a corporation manufacturing style fabrics where timeliness is 
of first importance, this meant serious interference with its ability 
to compete in the market; prolonged it meant the loss of market, 
contacts which it had taken six years to buildup. There were two 
alternatives which might have been followed. One was to 
import workers, “‘strike-breakers,” 
get a full force, the other was to sign an agreement with the 
union. The first meant violence of even more serious proportions © 
than were already extant. It also meant that while new men 
were being trained and morale was being rebuilt, efficiency would 
be below that of competitors. Almost certainly it would mean 
prosecution of the company under 7a. 

The second alternative, that of signing an agreement with the 
union, the company also refused. The logic of this refusal, when 
other companies in many industries have felt able to continue — 
operations under union-labor contracts, requires examination. 


| Even though employee morale had been completely broken the 


problem, from that standpoint, was not unique. 
found possible in similar breakdowns, given time and favorable 
\conditions, to rebuild morale in spite of the enmity existing 
‘between the two factions. The crux of the matter, in the case 
lof the Hamilton Woolen Co., was that the management could 
mot count on favorable conditions. The executives had to deal 
not with a seasoned union under natural leadership, but with a 


Le 


before, gone out on strike; (3) Firing new employees which the — 
company had been training, who had been willing to face personal 


The sound employer-employee © 
| relationships which had been the foundation of success had gone. 
| Neither the loyal workers nor the strikers formed alone a group _ 
To continue operations ' E; 


ii 
(H 


from out of town in order to’ 


It has been : 


Slaughter of the Innocents /% 


~;may be too harsh or may be influenced by personal likes or dis- 


| Or are repeated over and over again even after they have been 


| drastic action. 


‘green union under the leadership, for the most part, of outsiders. | 
The management had every reason to believe that settling this 


strike, even on the terms demanded by the strikers, would 4 
provide only a temporary respite. .The union had shown itself | — 


_to be wholly irresponsible. It had used violence, it had called 
strikes with a suddenness which belied a willingness to reason 


| rather than to act, it had broken an agreement made before the | 


State Board, it had refused settlement proposals which had 
appeared fair to non-partisan conciliators. Some of its member- 
ship had been gained through intimidation. If it were to hold 
these members it must periodically have something tangible to 
| point to in return for dues paid. 
| In any company there are bound to be some workers who will 
‘not always handle their jobs as well as they might. Manage- 
ment, which is answerable on a competitive basis for the effi- 
ciency of its operations, must have the authority to direct workers 
and to enforce discipline. It is equally true that in any exercise 
of authority over a period of time mistakes will be made by those 
to whom authority has been delegated. For example, foremen: 


likes. However, unless identical mistakes continue uncorrected 
called to the management’s attention, they should not constitute 
grounds for a strike. An established, responsible union knows 
this. Yet an irresponsible and unscrupulous union may readily 
seize upon such mistakes as apparently legitimate excuses for 


» Washington stating the 
union’s 


mediately. | 


}until early in April. 


readiness for re-opening. 


for liquidation at a meeting in 


Under the circumstances, continued trouble at the 
4 Hamilton Woolen Co., mill could be foreseen with some acsurance. 
Some indication of the kind of future difficulty which lies in 
| store for textile companies unionized by methods similar to those 
; employed at Southbridge may be learned from the remarks of 
Francis J. Gorman, vice-president of the United Textile Workers 
| of America, at a rally in Webster, Mass., December 23. A large 
number of Hamilton strikers were present. The Boston Herald| 
reported Mr. Gorman as saying: | 


“Tf conditions are not right in your mill, you do not have 

to notify the management you are going to strike. Walk 
right out . 
‘From all parts of the country, I am receiving messages 
in my office saying that they feel confident we are going to 
get results from the settlement of the strike, but when they 
do, I think we should have another strike in the spring. Of 
course, you say, that is foolish if you haven’t anything to 
strike for, but that shows, as we showed last September, 
when they said we could get only about 10,000 out and 
500,000 left their looms and withheld labor, they were 
astonished and amazed.” 


The Hamilton Woolen management had been put in an| 


impossible position by Jabor organizers operating in the name of 
President Roosevelt and under the protection of Section Ta. 
Liable to prosecution for the use of any direct means of fighting the 
attack itself, it had asked help from the community. The 
' community, however, lacked the necessary leadership; numerous 
resolutions were passed, but no action was taken. It was South- 
| bridge’s first experience with flying squadrons. In spite of the 
| fact shat 720 residents of the community wanted to work, the 


ability to provide that work was taken out of the hands of the| 


‘management. ‘To continue operations would not have given the 
loyal employees many months more to work and it would have 
dissipated the assets of the stockholders. 
have approximated those of 1927 and a forced liquidation would 
have been inevitable. 


Strong-Arm Unionization of Labor—Its Dangers 


What happened at the Hamilton Woolen Co. presents a 
dramatic illustration of what is happening and what may happen 
on a national scale. Unionization of industry through violence 
and intimidation is one of the most important issues before 
the country today. It has so far escaped the prominence which it 


deserves because its real nature has been cleverly hidden under | 
the name of collective bargaining and the wishes and promises 


of President Roosevelt. It is not collective bargaining and it is 
not, surely, the wish of President Roosevelt. But it can be met, 
as was the Boston Police Strike, only by the prompt and concerted 
_ action of courageous leaders and massed forces of public opinion. 


| 


| authority with greater than usual care, for the concomitant 
‘responsibility cannot be wholly and easily assigned. 
executives must meet collective bargaining with the honest co- 
operation which it deserves, but they must meet violence and 
| irresponsibility with the same decision they were accorded by the 
management of Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc. Nor is the Adminis- 
tration without direct responsibility. When government rep- 
resentatives treat strike situations where violence and destruc- 
_tion have been rampant with the conciliatory phrase, “‘there is 


_ something to be said on both sides,” leadership has failed. 'There 


_is not something to be said on both sides. 
' vances no longer constitute the issue. 

. The final decision, as the company’s notice told the people of | 
‘Southbridge, will be made by the community of which the 
working man constitutes an important part. The community 
is the United States. If the people permit unionization by, 
violence to continue, that way lies retarded recovery and chaos— 
perhaps reaching the proportions of a civil war. If thespeople 


The original grie- 


distinguish sharply between unionization by violence and intimi-_ 


‘dation and unionization based on natural leadership and collec- 
tive bargaining, that way lies improved industrial activity and 
- lasting betterment of the working man’s lot in society. 


Industrial | 


can be made. j 


MILLS FAIL TO OPEN 
AT STAFFORD SPRINGS 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, Conn., 
Jan. 21 (INS)—Mills of the Cyril 
Johnson Woolen Company here did 
not open today following failure of 
strike conferences. over the week- 
end between workers and company 


‘on strike when officials refused to 
‘discharge the alleged strikebreak- 
ers and insisted the plant would 
be run on an open shop basis. 


Conditions would soon | 


High union officials must keep a closer guard over the’ 
_actions of their lieutenants, remembering that in any organization | 
' during a period of rapid expansion it is necessary to delegate | 


++ 


)efficials. Workers a weekago wenl. 


Pres. Richard Lennihan of the 
closed Hamilton company last Fri- 
day night issued a statement re- 
questing all former employes, re- 
gardless of whether they are union 
or non-union members to return to 
work possibly a week from today 
and complete cloth now in process 
of manufacture. This would give 
work to the 1100 men and women 


| Mr. Lennihan wished to be noti- 
‘fied Wednesday and if a favorable 
reply is received he will immediate- 
ly place a crew at work getting jall 
machinery and everything else | in 


Directors and stockholders voted 


Os- 


ton last Tuesday, but many are} of 
the hopes the mill can yet be saved 
if a peaceful settlement of the labor 
trouble which began Labor Day, 


, 21,—Hamilton Local, U. T. 
‘to leave the matter 
officers of the union. 
ram was sent this morning® 
Bington local 
side of the situation with 
a request that a reply be given im- 


of returning to work up 


PLERCYMEN URGE 
“RETURN TO WORK 


Southbridge Ministers and 
Priests Pray for Peace- 
ful Settlement 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Jan. 21. — 
Southbridge clergymen all voiced 
the hope ‘that peace will again) 
reign here as regards the troubled | 
situation at the Hamilton Woolen} 
Co. and prayers in some churches! 
were offered that employment: 
would be had, That Southbridge 
weathered the several years of de- | 
pression far better than any com-| 
munity of its size in the count 
was also mentioned. The p 
should be forgoten as far as in 


dustrial strife is concerned VY 
pointed out in practically 
churches. If both union and n | 


cuunion workers return when 
Hamilton company is open 
probably a week from today | 
at least eight weeks, it may yet 
possible to prevent liquidati 
was also mentioned. “ma 

George J..LaPlante, head of 
Mutual Protective Association at} 
‘the Hamilton) Woolen Co., repre- | 
|senting the 681 who remained at} 
/ work all.during the strike, 
unanimously in favor of again 
turning to their duties, Mr. La-|) 
Plante states. The loom fixers and|/ 
weavers held a meeting jn Pilsud- |j 
ski hall yesterday aftérnoon and 
it was agreed to await word fro 
'the union officials as regards | 
| turning to work. aes gee 


| Of Lennihan Proposal 
| Without Ballot 


t) M.& M. HEEDS MOVES the woolen concern, submitted his 


- Workers to Accept 
_ Offer of Work 


Decision whether t-h e|°®: union and non-union alike, if 


-|America in 
7 D..C. -| 
Members of Hamilton Local 
2324 of the U. T. W. A., meeting 
last night after the Hamilton Pro- 
tective association, through its 
president, George J. Laplante, had 
agreed to return to work, decided 
to submit the entire problem to 
national heads of the union. 
Joseph Sylvia, New England or- 
ganizer of the U. T. W. A., and 
Harold Daoust, Farnumsville or- 


| Local has Long Discussion ganizer, were understood to have 


attended the meeting last night 
in Pilsudski hall, although con- 
firmation could not be gained. 
Wants No Disorder 
Richard Lennihan, president of 


| plan for reopening the mill on a 


his assertion of last week the 
| plant would resume operations on 
a full-time basis, with 1,000 work- 


all would assure him there would 


| Indications today were that the © 


purely temporary basis to local| 


4 ° e 
Town’s Clergymen Advise] union heads prior to last night’s: 


session. Mr. Lennihan repeated | 


State Board of Conciliation and- 
Arbitration, blocked in every ef-— 
fort it hag made to settle the 
walkout at the Hamilton mill, | 
would withhold its report fixing 
blame for the strike and its con- | 
tinuance until Mr. Lennihan’s 
proposal has been accepted or re- 
jected by the union. : 

Edward Fisher, chairman of 
the State board, has said the re-— 
port would not be issued until 
virtually every hope of reopening 
the mill had died. 

The union meeting, which be- 
gan at 7:30 p. m. yesterday, did 
not end until nearly 11. 

Miss Jean Gauthier, president 
of the local, said there was cOn- 
siderable discussion of Mr. Lenni- 
han’s proposal before members 
decided to refer the plan for deci- 
sion to Francis J. Gorman, nation- 
al vice-president of the union and 
its strike leader. 

Miss Gauthier said she sent a 
telegram explaining the situation 
to Mr. Gorman today and expect- 
ed a reply tomorrow. 


union members favored the plan 
while others were opposed to it, 


; 2 Ma a sce! 
As learned, however, some of the 


preferring to remain on strike. ”) 
- Advise Offer be Accepted = 
Pastors of local churches yes- 
terday urged parishioners for-| 
merly employed at the Hamilton | 
mill to heed the offer of Mr. Len-. 
nihan and return to their posi- 
tions. : pay, EY 
Msgr. M, A. Desrocher, pastor 
of Notre Dame church, Rev. Vic- 
tor Epinard of Sacred Heart par- 
ish and Rev. Dennis A. Mullins of 


compliance with the mill presi- 
dent’s arrangement to give tem-| 
porary employment prior to 
liquidation. { ae 

Protestant ministers who; 


| described the proposal as fair in-}; 


cluded Rev. Frederick EH. Kenyon 
of the Elm St. Congregational 
ehurch, Rev. HE. Nordin Gilbert- 
son, pastor at the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and) Rey. El- 
mer Druly of the Universalist 


church. 


|Hami lt on Woolen Go.|be no attendant disorders. 


| would “reopen temporarily He told union leaders he ex- 
pected a reply from them Wed- 


| next Monday for a period of | nesday. © 

| six or eight weeks as part of coma RA opp Me eke 
1. ie . At ciation i i 
a ae process of liquidation | Hote Columbia Gili nese orate 
| | oday was no longer in the} weekly meeting, was following 
“|hands of Southbridge but|developments closely and was 
rested with officials of the| "24 '° sive any assistance pos- 


Di . ° sible i i ing 
/United Textile Workers of|the local pant 


She said following the meeting 
last night no vote was taken 
among the members whether to 
return to work for the proposed 
period of ‘six to eight. weeks. It 


Lose No Lime In | 
Posting Letters 


Hagerness of Hamilton em- > 
ployes to return to work at the | 
mill is shown by the quickness ; 
of their response to the Select- | 
men’s letter. Mailed late last | 
night in Southbridge to all em- 
ployes, it was distributed in the 
first mail this morning. Three | 
favorable replies from ‘Stur- 
' bridge were received by the) 
Selectmen in the 9 a. m. mail. 


a 


a 


; | UESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1935 | 
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NRA AND TEXTILE WORKERS 


The average hourly wage of cotton textile 
% workers has been increased from 21.8 cents in July 
| 4933 to 34.6 cents in August 1934, and yet the 
¥ | “real wages” of the operatives were less this year 
a than last. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in Wash- 
! ington has included this statement in a report 
a of its findings in a study of the cotton textile in- 
ir dustry. © 

What do we mean by “real wages?” The term 
is applied to the amount of goods that can be 
bought by a man’s wages in a given period, as for | 
. example a week, or a month, or a year. The re- 
port therefore tells us in effect the cotton workers bare statement of fact.” 


; _ are worse off with higher hourly rates than they No one is more willing than we to give Mr. 
Gorman credit for any sound opinions he may eX- 


i _ were before. f 
The NRA code provided the higher wage, and ° press, but we confess our puzzlement at the process 
of thought which brought him to this conclusion. | 


other NRA codes increased the cost of‘everything. 
the worker had to buy by as much as five to 10 If the Bureau’s report tells us anything, it 
percent. Further, the cotton textile code pushed assures us in unmistakable terms the NRA codes 
| up the price of cloth enough to curtail retail sales, have harmed rather than helped the cotton textile | 
{ thus reducing employment, and injuring the operatives. What is the good in higher wage rates” 
a workers who were to be benefited. and shorter hours if the worker gets less in the 
To paraphrase a familiar line, “The NRA end? 
giveth, and the NRA taketh away.” 
| The Bureau of Labor Statistics made its in- 
oD quence of the general textile 
, and its report contains other 
r example, it is revealed 
enjoyed a greater in- 
the codes came so 
ib 


Also that the charge made by the U. T. W. A. 

| that many employers keep a double set of books to 

| cheat their employes could not be proved. The > 
| complaint that many employers pay less than code 

minimum wages also failed of proof, as it was 

found most employers have been paying the mini-- 
mum or better to an overwhelming majority of 

their employes. : 

Francis J. Gorman, first vice-president of the. 
| U. T. W. A. and manager of the general strike last 

| fall, is highly satisfied with the report because, he 

says, it “rips the cover from the naked greed, the 

inhuman callousness of the mill owners and their 
managers.” The workers, he said, “had not hoped 
for such a scourging set of revelations, coming in! 


The code has been no more of a boon for the © 
mill owners than for the operatives. When will | 
someone in authority explain to Mr. Gorman that — 
| employes cannot prosper unless their employers. 
thrive? If he would deyote part of his boundless 
-energy to the improvement of business prospects 
for the industry, we suspect the mill owners would 
be willing to talk with him about sharing the in- 
, rease with their employes. — we. oy a Witte a 
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Local Instructed By 


U.T.W.A. Officials To 
‘Accept Mill's Offer 


Miss Gauthier Will Take Up Recommendations With 
Union Members at Meeting This Afternoon; She 
Was Advised by Riviere Sunday to End Strike 


LENNIHAN PLEASED WITH DEVELOPMENTS 


Hamilton President Tells The News From Boston | 


Plant Will Reopen Monday But has Nothing To 
Add; Will Send Any Grievances to Capital 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


After a conference in Washington this morning the 


national officers of the U. T. W. A. sent word to Miss Jean 
Gauthier, president of the Hamilton local, definitely in- 
structing her and the members of the union here to 
call off their strike, and to return to work in the mill 
Monday morning. 

At the conference were President Thomas J. Mc- 
Mahon, First Vice-President Francis J. Gorman, 
Fourth Vice-President Horace A. Riviere. 


Miss Gauthier said she would take up the order of | 


the national officers with the members of the union ai 
a meeting in Pilsudski hall this afternoon. . 
President Richard Lennihan is in Boston today cone 
ferring with other directors of the Hamilton Woolen Ca 
| When informed by telephone of the action of the U. T. | 
W. A. officers in directing the local union to drop the) 
strike and return to work, and asked for a statement, Mr. 
Lennihan said: 
_»»o!Ehe mill will open Monday morning.” 
He appeared to be pleased with the favorable devel- 
opments of the day, but said he could add nothing more 
at present. 
Mr. Riviere told The News of recent developments in 
a telephone talk from Washington today. He said he had 
met Miss Gauthier in Millbury, Mass., Sunday afternoon, 
and had then told her the national officers recommended 
calling off the strike and accepting the proposal of the 
Hamilton management to return to work on a temporary 
basis Monday, Jan. 28. 
Mr. Riviere related today that he thought it was 
fully understood Sunday the recommendations of the 
national officers would be acted upon, and he was sur- 
prised to learn the Hamilton local had met Sunday night 
without taking the expected action. He laid this to a pos-| 
sible misunderstanding. | 
“The national officers have today instructed—not. 
recommended—the Hamilton local to call off the strike,” 
Mr. Riviere told The News in a later telephone conversa- 
tion this afternoon, following the morning conference. 
} “We have instructed the members to go back to 
work in the mill Monday, and to turn over any grievances 
they may have to the National Textile Labor Relations 
Board in Washington. | 
“We wish it understood we do not want the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co. to liquidate, and we propose to do noth- 
ing to give it any reason to do so. We do not intend to 
make any unreasonable requests of Mr. Lennihan, or to 
ask him to do anything that would put him at a disad- 
vantage in meeting the competition of other mills.” _ 


and 
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The National Textile Labor Relations board in Wash- 
ington has been active in promoting the cause of peace, 
in co-operation with the Massachusetts State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and has conferred with U, 
T. W. A. officers to the end of calling off the strike. | 

Anticipating these developments, the Board of 
Selectmen late last evening mailed a letter to all Hamil- 
ton employes, urging them to return to work next Mon- 
day, and pledging their efforts in case all employes go 
back together peacefully, to prevail upon the stockholders. 
of the Hamilton Woolen. Co. to continue in business per- 
manently in Southbridge. 

Attached to the letter was a coupon, to be signed by 
the employe and returned in. an enclosed, addressed 
stamped envelope to the Board of Selectmen. Signing and 
returning the coupon carried the promise to work peace- 


fully during the period of temporary. operations at the | 
mill, but it meant no further obligation, and- would in no’ 


way affect the employe’s affiliation with his labor group. | 


The Selectmen have promised to hold in _ strictest 


confidence the names of all who sign the coupons, and the | 


only use they will make of the pledges is to advise the Hamilton 
management of the number of employes they can expect to report for 
duty Monday. 


This is the text of the Selectmen’s letter? | 
To Employes of the Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. 
Your Board of Selectmen has learned that the Hamilton Woolen | 

Company, Inc, has made an offer of about eight weeks’ work to its 

employes, regardless of their affiliations with any organization, 

In the best interests of Southbridge we strongly urge every em- 
ploye to accept this offer, which will provide work through the re- 
mainder of the winter, and to forget all differences during this 
period, 

If this be done we agree to do all within our power to persuade 
the Hamilton Woolen Company, Inc. to continue permanently in 
business in Southbridge, 

We urge you to sign the coupon below at once which in no way 
binds you beyond the eight week period, Mail it immediately in the 
| enclosed stamped addressed envelope. 

Your reply is for OUR INFORMATION ONLY in order that we 
may advise the management whether or not their employes will re- 
turn to work for-this. period, 


| 


Very truly yours 
BOARD OF SELECTMEN 
J. Edouard Demers 
Julian C. Gabree 
Valmore P, Tetreault 
The coupon reads as follows: 
Honorable Board of Selectmen 

| Southbridge, Massachusetts. 

: I will go in to work at Hamilton Woolen Company Monday, 
January 28, 1935, and agree to work peacefully during the next eight 
weeks, 

SOME iil. GL ee we eR ls <1 <a ae 
Address i Ge Sials See 5. ea RPP 
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The Hamilton management is preparing to resume operations 
| Monday in a manner calculated to promote the greatest possible de- 
gree of harmony. ‘There will be some problems to solve, for the spin- 
ning department is far ahead of the weave shed, but the management 
will go as far as it can to provide immediate work for all who apply. 

The duration of the work has been estimated at from six to 10 
weeks, and the amount of payroll at from $160,000 to $180,000. 

The Selectmen have given.their promise to the employes to try 
to prevail upon the mill owners to remain in business permanently, 
and the special M. & M. committee comprising Daniel P, Bernheim, | 
Maurice Taylor, and Oswald J. Laliberte, will redouble its efforts to) 
| persuade the stockholders against liquidation, ; 

President Lennihan has made no recent comment on these ef) 
forts, and would make none today, except to say the action of the) 
stockholders on Jan, 15 is known to all. 

The hopes of all the organizations, committees, and individuals 
who have worked to keep the mill going are centered on the pros’ 
pects of harmonious relations among the workers when operations 
begin Monday. A peaceful atmosphere and gq helpful spirit every 
where in the mill probably would go further in persuading the st 
holders to reconsider than anything else, Pe: 


i> 
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BEST EDITORIAL OF THE DAY y . 


ANOTHER ITEM IN GREAT SEU DEN 
S/N©&uoS (Ny Y. Herald-Tribune) Se : 
That greatest blunder of the New Deal, NRA, 
has helped some industries undoubtedly. Indeed, At: 
where monopolies have been created, prices have in q 


some cases been advanced beyond any justification, | _ *uial 
and profits have been excessive, to the consumers’ BS 
damage. But these are exceptional. In a host of ssh 
industries the manufacturer has been ground be- Mi: 
tween a high wage scale, boosted by NRA, and an 

established price level through which he could not 4 


break, Wa 
~ One example of this last experience comes to | 
light in the complete shutdown of the shops op- ob 
| erated by members of the National Association of 
| Men’s Shirt and Boys’ Blouse Contractors. There 
are 100 such shirtmakers,. They employ about 
20,000 workmen in the States of New York, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, The shops do cutting, pee ; 
stitching and finishing for distributors of the non- 
advertised brands. These distributors in turn face 
the problem of a demoralized retail market which 
insists upon low prices in order to pay its NRA ; ay 
wages and yet do business. He a 
These shops have been operating under an ) 
order issued by President Roosevelt which cut 
the hours of workers in the cotton garment trades 
from 40:to 86 a week and raised wages 10 percent. 
No increase at all in prices was ordered. 


The administration apparently will insist upon 
attempting to save its face by prolonging NRA for 
another year. But the evils of this ill-advised at- 
tempt to regulate in detail the industries-of a con- 
tinent are becoming more flagrant, not less. Tt lies 
bogged half-way between Moscow and the profit 
system, with the virtues of neither and the defects 
of both. It has interfered enough with the laws of 
supply and demand to derange the’ whole profit 
system, increasing profits exorbitantly in some 
cases, destroying all profits and every motive to do 
business in others, ruining yet others completely, 
especially small businesses with limited reserves of 
capital. It has not gone far enough in planning 
and regulating to achieve those theoretical bene- 
fits of communism which are conceivably possible 
for a people who neither know nor care for indivi- 
dual freedom. ed ~ 
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Members are | Ready 
To Go Back to Work | 
n Monday Morning 


Local Asks Textile Labor Relations Board to Study 
Cases of Discrimination as a Condition of Going 
Back to Work; Douglas Telegraphs His Approval 


~ delete eee... - 


“The board recommend 


ei al sen 


S 


UTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


s calling off strike and re 


turning to work, and in case of any discrimination you 


file complaints immediately 
immediately thereafter to c 
arising. 

“Frank P. Douglas, 


7 Mr. Sylvia told the News he ex-! 
pects to urge the members of the. 
union who have been employed at} 
the mill to go back in a friendly. 
and peaceful spirit, expecting no! 
trouble, He said he was fully| 
‘aware of the necessity of harmon-| 
10us relations from the outset, and| 
that he would do all he could to! 
promote them. 


MOVIES PHOTOGRAPH STRIKE PRINCIPALS || 


Joseph Sylvia, New England Organizer, Will Advise | 
Union Members to Go Back in a Friendly Spirit, 
Expecting No Trouble; Prepare Mill for Work 


The Hamilton local of the U. T. W. A. late yesterday 
afternoon voted to call off its strike and return to the 
mill Monday, provided the members are assured an equal 
share of the work, and the National Textile Labor Rela- 
tions board gives its guarantee all grievances will be 
heard and adjusted. 

This action was taken in consequence of instructions | 
from national headquarters in Washington, under the) 
guidance of Joseph Sylvia, who came up from Providence 
to lend a hand in the cause of peace, . 

The following statement was given The News by Mr. 
Sylvia today: ; 

“At a meeting of local union 2324 U. T. W. A. in 
| Southbridge on Tuesday, Jan. 22 at 3 p. m. in Polish 
hall, the local voted to return to work on Monday, Jan. 
| 28, with the proviso that there must be a guarantee from 
| the National Textile Labor Relations board that the cases 
PY discrimination will be adjusted and that the members 

will be given an equal share of work. : | 

“Every member of the local union received a letter 
from the Selectmen requesting that they return to work. 
Members paid little or no attention to the request of the 
Selectmen, feeling that only by vote of the local union 
would they return to work. There was no dissension from 
the members attending the meeting. 

“The following telegram was sent during the meet- 
ing to the National Textile Labor Relations board through 
Vice-President Gorman by Miss Jean Gauthier, president 


of local 2324 U. T. W. A.: 
“ “Insofar as local 2324 is concerned on Sunday, Jan. 


20, the local took action to place the entire matter in the 


hands of the National Textile Labor Relations board. We 
m the board that discriminationcamera and the microphone to tell 


must have assurance fro 


will be adjusted and our members given an equal share 


of work. Please wire answer immediately. a 
“ ‘Jean Gauthier, president local 2324. 


|| act in the interests of Southbridge 


Chairman Demers of the Board 
of Selectmen reported today sey-| 
eral hundred favorable answers| 
to their general letter had been re-| 
ceived from ‘Hamilton employes| 
Wishing to:return to work, but he| 
could give no. details as the re-| 
plies must be held in striet con-| 
fidence, | 

The purpose of the Selectmen] 
appears to have been misunder-| 
stood in some quarters, There 
was no intention to interfere with 


| the action already going on in the |, 


union to clear up the strike, but || 
merely a desire to get information 
of the numbers that might be | 
counted upon to go back to work || 
Monday, aS a means of encourag- 
ing the mill management to pro- | 
ceed with its plans on as large a} 
scale as possible, 
Will Oppose Liquidation 
The Selectmen have wished. to 


as a whole community, and they 
have pledged themselves to try to 
persuade the mill owners to give 
up their plan to liquidate. 
President Richard Lennihan of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. is in 
New York. Advised of the action 
of the union in voting yesterday 
to call off the strike he appeared | 
greatly interested. He will return | 
to Southbridge tonight, | 
Miss Jean Gauthier, president, | 
and Miss Catherine Reilly, secre- | 
tary of the Hamilton local, told | 
The News today they were happy | 
over the developments. of the)! 
week, and the prospects of restor- | 
ation of work in the mill. They be- | 
lieve the members of the local 
generally share their. satisfaction, 
Take Pictures Here 
Paramount and Pathe news reel 
operatives were in town yesterday 
afternoon, getting the latest on 
the situation. The Paramount men 
invited George Grant, editor: of 
The Press, George Laplante of the 
Protective association, Miss Gau- 
thier of the Hamilton local, and 
Allen §. Richmond, secretary of 
the M. & M., to appear before the 


of their common desire for peace. 
They also photographed the mill. 
oar aan hie . 


At 1:30 this afternoon Miss Gauthier received the 
following telegram from Col. Frank P. Douglas, chairman 


lof the National Textile Labor Relations board: 


and hearing will be called 
lear up any discriminations 


“Member National Textile Labor Relations Board.” 


The Pathe crew took pictures 
and statements at the mill, from 
George Laplante and Fred Bou- 
rassa, a foreman, and from mill 
workers in their homes, 

The sound pictures will be 
shown at the Strand theater with- 
in two Or three days. 

A maintenance crew under the 


'| direction of J. T. Sutcliffe, produc- 


tion manager, is busy at the mill 
this week getting everything in 
readiness for the resumption of 
operations Monday. 

Children in the public schools 
were asked yesterday whether 
their parents were Hamilton em- 
ployes, The purpose of this can- 
vass was to find out how much the 
school population might be affect- 
ed if the mill closed permanently 
and a number of families moved 
out of town. 


rl 


KA tity WE wit wee 


Semel 


“ 


Hastens Preparations 


So Many Plan to Return 
Some May Have To 
Wait a Few Days 


MEETING IS CALLED 


Lennihan to Make Clear 
| To Workers Conditions 
| For Mill Reopening 
So great is the satisfac- 
ition over the ending of the 
difficulties at the Hamilton 
_ |return to work Monday. 
| This is so apparent that 
) ‘the management is not sure 
work can be provided the 
first day or two for all who 
apply, but the disposition is 


‘to meet the manifest good 


J } 
will of the employes as 
liberally as conditions will 


permit. ' 
“In order to prevent misunder- 
standings and to start thing: off 
in the best possible spirit, Presi- 
dent Lennihan is arranging @ 
conference tomorrow with repre- 
lsentatives of the employes in the 
‘Hamilton local of the Tey Wee 
‘and the Hamilton Protective as- 


Pie Serra 
Lennihan ts Paid 
Tribute in Note 


On a number of the coupons 
yeturned to the Board of 
Selectmen by Hamilton Woolen 
Co. employes desiring to return 
to work were written notes ex- 
pressing the writers’ views. 
The following has bezn chosen 
py the board as most expres-— 
sive of the prevailing senti- 


Woolen Co. that all signs — 
point to a general rush to_ 


Both agreed to attend, he said. 

The conference had been sched- 
uled tentatively for today but was 
'postponed until tomorrow, 
Miss Gauthier, in announcing 
+she would attend, said she expect- 
ed to bring the other union officers 
with her. Mrs. Violet Labonte, 
financial secretary and treasurer, 
/was snowbound at her home at 54 
Highland st. early today, Miss 
/Gauthier said, and would have 
been unable to attend a session 
lwith company officials. Paul Ver- 
‘miere, vice-president of the local, 
is working in Farnumsville and 
also could not have .attended a 
meeting today- 
Mill is Put in Shape 


‘All union members who secured 
positions out of town after the 
mill closed down will return to 
'Southbridgé} Miss Gauthier said. | 
Mr. Lennihan said the mill was | 
| peing put in shape today for a re- | 
sumption of activities and that 
work would continue during the 
weekend. 

Company heads were conferring 
j at the plant regarding arrange- 
ments for reopening and hoped to 
announce their plans tomorrow. 

Mr, Lennihan said no decision 
had been reached yet whether the 
plant would be able to resume im- 
mediately on a double-shift basis. | 
He said this, among other details, 
would be decided before tomor-, 
row. 

Miss Gauthier said the union 
would endeaver to re-establish its 
friendly relationship with other 
employes so there would be no ill- 
feeling to mar the reopening of 
the mill. 

She said all workers would be 
invited to attend the union 
minstrel show to be given in Town 
hall Friday, Feb. 22, and that no- 
tices of the entertainment would 
be posted at the mill, 

-* * * 


“Moosup Textile Plant — 
Plans to Liquidate 


| Special Correspondence 

MOOSUP, Conn., Jan. 24 — 
| | Moosup today was faced by the 
'yote of the directors of the Ald- 
‘rich Bros, Manufacturing Co. to 
liquidate the local plant, thus 
throwing 500 employes 
work and cutting the 


‘single industry in Moosup.  _ 


_ For Re-openin 


lt amiltonManagement 


| The company at the time said 
lit had lost contracts to other 
mills because of the September 
hutdown and explained to work- 
ers all could not be rehired im- 
mediately. Others were to be add- 
ed as orders. and production rose. 

Demonstrations by employes 
who were idle against workers 
who returned made it impossible 


to operate successfully, the com- 


pany said when it closed. 
** 8 * 


| 
| 8s 


: Studies Johnson Strike 


» On 
* 


a 


ee aa 
By News Staff Writer if 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, Jan. 24 — 
—Hopes for an early settlement 
\of the strike which closed down 
the Cyril Johnson Woolen Co. — 
here Jan. 14 were expressed today 
when a company official, F, lL. 
Luce, and union leaders met with 
the National Textile Labor Rela-— 
tions board in Washington. oh: 
The meeting, which was to be- 
gin at 10 a. m.,. was called by 
the Federal board when other ef- 
forts to end the walkout failed. 
Strikers are picketing the ~ 
Johnson plant daily in groups of 
10. The shifts change every hour. 


| National Textile Board 


been stationed in the town to pre- 
yent disturbance. No violence has 
been reported. D } 
The strike was called by union 
workers when two men who 
worked for a short time at the 
| Hamilton Woolen Co. in South- 
bridge were given employment. — 


out of 
town’s 
weekly industrial payroll by $8,- 
000. The mill was the largest 


- Robert B. Hough, treasurer of 

‘the concern, said the decision to\> 

‘liquidate was made because of 
cert ditions and 


|The two men, one of whom be- 
longs to the local union, are resi- 
| dents of Stafford Springs and 
formerly worked at the Johnson 
| plant. he 


TIME TO FORGET MANY THINGS 


The ability to forget some things quickly is 
often a convenient quality. If in their personal 
contacts at the mill on Monday and afterward the 
‘Hamilton employes can go back in memory to the 
‘days prior to Sept. 4 and forget everything that has 
happened since, it will be helpful. : 
| The future of the Hamilton Woolen Co, may — ‘ 
be determined largely by the willingness of the vidio 
employes to be friends again, and to unite harmo- sigs 
niously in a great effort to prove to the manage- im 
iment the mill can be operated suecessfully, 
| It has been repeatedly stated in the past week 
operations are to be temporary only, continuing | 
ifor six to ten weeks, and that this resumption is 
| only the first step in liquidation. oe 
| No one has any authority to challenge this 
‘announcement, but we cannot help wondering how. 
'the stockholders would feel if the employes went 
to work in such hearty good spirit that the effi- » 
ciency of the mill could be shown to be very high — ee 
It would be hard to close a mill permanent-_ “ 
§ 
cs 


| 
. 


lagain. 
ly in the face of such a showing. 
| The time has come now to stop assigning | 
‘blame for things that are finished and due to be * 
forgotten. It is far better to recall the helpful 
efforts made by so many individuals: and organiza- 
tions to keep the Hamilton Woolen Co. alive and in 
| operation, and to stop the strife that was injuring 
leverybody.. ; ree 
| Tue News believes it would be unfortunate if 
the trouble were to be kept alive by being dragged 
‘Into local politics im the next six weeks, The can- 
didacy of any man who hoped to get office by fan- f 
ining the embers of the strike should be frowned ae 
upon and suppressed. on ae 
_ The strike should be forgotten quickly, and no 
good citizen will do anything to advance himself x 
by stirring discords that might thus be prolonged, 
to the damage “tl commis tae eee 
BESS FOr ees % eae “i 
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Bees yes 


Rec Lenni ihan 


Prahides | 


Six Weeks Work 


"Part of {Ligation re 


While It Lasts| 


“The strike at the Hamilton Woolen 
10's. mill has been called off after 
long period during which many 
‘things. shave happened not. necessary 
to rehearse now, ‘that “having been 
done altogether too often and not 
always with strict regard for the ex- 
act truth. - 
ie Random... “Be cseiaeuNs “and observa- 
tions have frequently clouded. the 
situation, and in some: cases. contri- 
buted | toward the bitterness that has 
marked the progress of “events. © 

The local textile union, holding a 
key “point in the disputes that fol-) 
lowed the series of strikes, announc- 
ed Wednesday afternoon ‘that the 
strike was called off. This action was 
taken after word was: - issued~. from 
the (Washington headquarters of the 
textile workers, directing.the local 
to call off’ the strike: The original 
cause of the strike ‘was lost sight of 

the increasing and* varied .demands 
‘be the local union éulminating in an 
ultimatum that there must~ be a 
closed shop. Toward the end how- 
ever, that dema “had not 
pressed openly, ; 

_(Mvents moved rapidly following the 
rote of the stockholders to endorse 
bine recommendation of the directors 
‘to liquidate the assets of the com- 
pany and wind up for good and all 
the more than hundred year old in- 
dustry, which had risen to a com- 
--manding place in the textile world 
since 1927 when the present man- 
agement took control. 

- “What was accomplished since that 
da ute until the strike was ordered is| 
‘ae chapter in’ oe. ap that will 
always remain one outstanding 
importance in the ie a record of 
cloth making in this country. The 
success was’ so marked that when 
the announcement came that the mill 
was to be closed because of strikes, 
“the i industry. throughout the country 
and ‘more especially the community 
i tood still in utter amazement, How- 
titer it was realized ‘that the ques- 
tion was whether the employes or 
the management was to have the say 
as to how the very details of the 
business was to be administered. 


he decision of calling off the 
‘ij came directly upon the offer: se 


re 


Dononths in Border to ‘corplatal 
Ss that. had been in process of} 


ae “This step was taken as a| 


¥ 


£ the.. plan of liquidation, 


during the ‘time mentioned and a 
3 distribution in wages 


_ the “middle of Npvenhions has 
oy come to an end» and the 


been || 


It was: also a prime consideration} -Woolen Co.: 


of Mr. Lennihan to give employment] ’ 
en, Co. has made an offer of about 


; it is estimated to a: 


25 members, and the receipt or orders 
from the /Textile-Labor Relations 
board at Washington. ; 

The decision came in a 15 minute 
conference after a telegram had been 
received ih which it was recommend- 
ed immediate calling off of the} 
strike, returning to work and any. 


cases of discrimination arising to be} 


referred to the board. 


President Richard Lennihan stated | 


last Friday that the Hamilton Woolen 
Co. would reopen the mills for six 
weeks or two months if the employes 
wished to return to work. 

The. reopening would be a “part 


of the liquidating proceedings,” Mr. | 


Lennihan said. The payrolls will 


aggregate $160,000 during the tem-| 


porary operation. 

The mill closed early in December 
as the result of serious outbreaks 
of violence, that ‘being the - third 
strike -in two months. 
holders overwhelmingly voted to li- 
quidate. 

\Mr. Lennihan said he must. be giv- 
en assurance of the union workers 
on strike, and the loyal employes who 
were at work when the plant was 
ordered closed, that there will be no 
disorder. He said the mill has raw 


/materials on hand and orders sufii- 


cient to operate for at least six 


| week and possibly eight. 


All former ‘workers would be al- 
lowed to return, whether or not they 
went out ‘on strike.. 

The vice president of the United 
Textile (Workers, Horace A.Riviere, 


-who has ‘been handling the Washing- 


ton end of the strike, in an inter- 
view at Washington said the strike 
was called .off. 

The local union at Southbridge had 
before them recommendations which 
Mr. (Riviere sent them and which 
represented the position of the United 
Textile Workers of America. 'These 
recommendations were: (1) Vote to 
call off the strike. (2) Vote to re- 
turn to work next Monday. (3) Vote 


to place any cases of labor discri- 
-mInination before the National Labor 


Relations Board here: He assumed 
that a vote would be taken at once 
and all recommendations accepted 
by. the local union. 

(He said he had been in communica- 
tion with an assistant secretary of 
the National Textile Labor Relations 
board. 

The _selectmen mailed to all em- 
ployes of the cone the following 
letter: 

““To employes of the Hamilton | 
Your board of selectmen 
has learned that the Hamilton Wool 


eight’ weeks work ‘to its employes 


regardless of their affiliations a 
any organization. Whi 3 


“Th the best interests of South- 


- The stock-| 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1935 
"WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


4 For securing peace in the Hamilton strike and 
for their continuing efforts to persuade the manage- 
ment and stockholders to continue in business, 
credit is due a number of persons and organizations 
“that have worked patiently and faithiully.5 ee 

The Selectmen, headed by Chairman Demers, 
have taken every step open to them, and in doing 
so they have remembered their duty to the com- 
munity as a whole. In no sense have they acted in. 
a partisan way, and since their aetions are subject 
to political review, fairness requires that their 
disinterested motives be taken fully into account, 

The. business men’s committee, comprising 
Messrs. Daniel P, Bernheim, Maurice Taylor, and 
Oswald J. Laliberte, has worked with great tact and 
persistence, and undoubtedly to excellent effect. 
It has given a note of encouragement to the di- 
rectors and stockholders of the company, and has 
said and done the right things in the right way. 
The committee has had the bonelae assistance of 
Allen S. Richmond. 

Representative H. W, Staves has all along paen 
giving quiet assistance to the cause by co-operating 
with the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion and supplying it with helpful information. — 

It would be impossible to give too great credit 
to the State board, which has stuck patiently to the 
last with one of the most difficult problems it ever 
handled. “The ‘impartiality of the board never has 
been questioned, and its efforts to keep the mill’ 
going as a permanent institution ought not to be 
overlooked in Southbridge. oF 

The National Textile Labor Relations opened 
did not appear in the case very effectively cuntie Z| 
after the mill closed Deewad; but in the end it pre- 
vailed upon the national officers. ‘of the U. T. Ww. to 
call off the strike. It is only fair to point out that 
Horace Riviere and Joseph Sylvia worked just as 
hard for a peaceful settlement during the last tow 
days as anyone else. a } 

Editor George Grant, of ‘The Press won the 
renewed appreciation of his townsmen with his | 
plea to the Hamilton stockholders in Boston on Ja a 
‘15, He has won a place in the history of the ae 
pany ‘by twice opposing liquidation, at times. Mare 
the outlook was dark. oy 

--'The clergy of Southbridge, Catholic and Pro’ 
estant, have served their people well by counselin 
peace and good will, Especially in the parishe ¢ 
where the mill workers live has this service ; 

felt and appreciated. — sy sae 3 

Credit is due the non-striking ‘employ 
their estore, restraint, and uncomplainin 


i open has ep no means be 
come over- onfident, to the 1 ; 
ts are required, for we 

yet may devel 
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NEXT MONDAY 


| Hamilton toResume Work 

On Partial Two-Shift — 
 _Basisat7:45A.M. 
‘PEACE IS EXPECTED 


Former Employes Asked 
To Indicate Plans To 
| Firm’s Overseers 


Plans for the reopening 
of the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
| Monday on a partial two- 
shift basis were’ announced 
today by Richard Lennihan, 
president of the concern, 
‘following a conference with 


plant production heads. 

y Machinery in every possible de- 
partment will begin to turn. at 
7:45 a. m. Monday for the first 
time since Dec. 11, when the mill 
was closed. : 

| Resumption of work in some di- 
visions of the mill, however, will 
-be-delayed necessarily by the long 
shutdown, the company president 
added, 

| Confers With Union 

The drawing and. spinning de- 
partments will reopen Wednesday, 
| Mr, Lennihan said, and the burl- 
ing and mending divisions as soon. 
after Monday as is practicable. 
Work in the weave shed will be 
speeded as much as possible. 

Mr. Lennihan said the plant 
overseers would be at the mill of- 
fiee building from 9 a..m. to noon 
tomorrow and from 9:30 a. m! to 
12:30 p. m. Sunday. He asked all 
former employes either to tele- 
phone the overseers during the 
two periods or make a personal 
visit to the office to signify their 
intention of returning to work, 

The mill president met Miss 
Jean Gauthier, president of Ham- 
jlton Local 2324 of the United 
‘Textile Workers of America, and 
other union officials at his office 
today for a conference prior to 
‘the opening. She said details of 
the conference would be discussed 
at a union meeting tomorrow at 
2:30 p. m. in Pilsudski hall. 

Former Relations Sought 
I: Prevailing Southbridge  senti- 


ylvia Forbids a 
UnionMembers | 
To Notify Firm — 


Textile Organizer Says Local Will Return Monday i‘ 
| Without Previous Registration at Plant; Talks — 4 
At Session of U. T. W. Chapter in Local Hall a 


JANUARY 26, 


ees 


MILL WILL RESUME OPERATIONS AT 6:43. 


\Enrolment at Hamilton Described by Officials Of — 
Company as Progressing ‘Well’; Second Period 
Scheduled for Tomorrow From 9:30 t0 12:30 re 


The National Textile Labor Relations board today asked Joseph — 
Sylvia, New England organizer of the U. T. W. A., to see to it that 
members of the Hamilton local return to work at the Hamilton — 
| Woolen Co. Monday morning. The News was informed of this action — 
in a telephone conversation this afternoon with Walter’ B. Taylor, . 
| technical adviser of the board, at Washington. Mr. Taylor said the un 
| Federal board will back up all peaceful measures to get the mill re- WA 
| opened and to keep it running. If difficulties arise a representative 
will be sent to Southbridge to assist in getting the woolen company 
reopened, he said. 


Members of Hamilton Local 2324 of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America will return to work at the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Co. Monday morning but they will not 
register or otherwise signify their individual intention of 


resuming their positions, Joseph Sylvia, New England or- 
ganizer for the U. T. W. A., told The News from union 
headquarters at Providence, R. I, today. 
The woolen company yesterday had requested for- 
mer employes to notify the firm in person or by telephone 
whether they would be available for employment Mon- 
day. The step was taken to facilitate arrangements for 
reopening the mill and to enable the management to 
know how much work must be laid. out prior to Mon- 
day’s opening. ih 
The first registration period was held at the mill 
from 9 a. m. to noon today and the second is slated for 
tomorrow from:9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Bile” 
Rickard Lennihan, president of the company, said 
registrations today were coming in well. ; as 
S Mr, Lennihan did not. say_ 
whether any of the registrants 
were union members. but presum- 
ably none was, in view of Mr. Syl- 
via’s statement, 

Most of the plant, with the ex- 
ception of the weave shed, had 
been prepared today for the open- 
ing. Mr. Lennihan said the warps — 
would not be attached to the 
looms until it had been ascertain- 
ed what weavers would be return- 
led. Insofar as possible, weavers | 
will be given their former types 
of looms. One of the purposes of 
the registration was to enable the 
company to know who the retu! =) 
ing weavers are s0 warps May be > 
placed on looms with which op- 
eratives are acquainted. ee 
= The plant will open at the cus- 
tomary hour, 6:45 a. m., instead 
of 7:45, as was announced yester i 
day, at SYN Bp 

t 


Time, January 28, 1935 


3 cae Arbitration. Then suddenly the union, by 
Shocked Southbridge a secret vote and in violation of a pledge 


At Southbridge (pop.: 14,000), 57 miles to cooperate with the State Board, called | 
southwest of Boston, the Quinebaug River its 300 members out on strike. The fac- 
winds across a county line, draws water tory was picketed, non-union workers were 


_ MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1935 
from Walker Pond and Globe Brook threatened with violence, their homes 


) t above the town, then drops 165 ft. There stoned. Rather than limp along with a 
the early settlers of Southbridge built a crippled staff, the mill closed down, has 
aS : remained closed ever since. The question 
before the stockholders was: should the 
: company submit to a closed shop or 
‘ FI] H H | ] N fot should it liquidate its assets and go perma- 
| L 


nently out of business? 
© 


A pale, black-haired woolen worker 
named George La Plante, representing a 
er Resumption of Jobs in ‘ 
. Departments Marked 


protective association of Hamilton’s non- 
By Lack of Strife 


union labor, jumped to his feet, shouted: 
“Are we 700 loyal men and women to be 
sacrificed for the sake of the 300?” f 

“A bunch of gangsters came in and | 
stirred up all the trouble,” echoed another | 


J woolen worker. ) 
NIGHT SHIFT BEGUN Stockholder George Grant, Mayor of | 
or i . Southbridge and publisher of the South- 
Me Firm Hopes to Have 1,000 bridge Press (weekly) uprose. Shaken , 
. Working in 2 Weeks: with emotion, he pleaded to keep the mull | . 
; running. “If you close down, these people 
UE T. W. Returns will be forced out into the world, and | 
A won't know where to turn. Forced out | 
| bsence of even the re- into the world—’ His voice broke and | 
motest hintof disorder tears streamed down his chee eee 
mar j me, gentlemen,” he stammered, and sat 
ked the reopening of awe 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. at Southbridge Evening News In deep silence a vote was taken. The | 
6:45 a. m. today as 370 em- Ricuarp LENNIHAN cet was (26,589 to ve favor of . 
i j = ; Pi iquidating the business of the company, | d 
ployes, trudging through the His shut-down was forever. | distributing its assets among the stock- | i 
holders. No one moved or spoke when the 


factory which became Hamilton Woolen 
Co. The wheels of the little factory had 
hummed without interruption for 104 
years when last month they suddenly 
stopped. One day last week the town of 
Southbridge was shocked with the news: | 


mill gates while the tem- 
perature stood at 25 below 
zero, returned to their job 

e 


announcement was made. Then President 
Lennihan rose to assure those present that | 
the directors would do their best to pre- | 
vent a hasty sale of the plant, would try 
to dispose of it as a unit. That night 


for the first time since th 
plant closed because o 
ake violence Dec, 11. 
Richard Lennihan, president of) 


“Hamilton Woolen is shut down forever!” nearly one-fifth of the people of South- 
Earlier that day a little group of elderly, | 
well-dressed Massachusetts folk met in a| 


bridge crawled into bed with nothing to_ 


‘the company, said the 370 repre- 
“sented the day shift in the slash- 
ing and weaving departments, the 
only departments where produc- 
tion was resumed. 

A night shift in the same two 
‘divisions began work at 3:30 p. 
m. but there was no immediate in- 
dication of its size, 

The drawing and spinning de- 
partments are scheduled to re- 
Sume Operations Wednesday and 
/the burling and mending divisions 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lennihan expressed the 
hope he would have 1,000 persons 
on the company payroll within 
two weeks. 

Tue ouiy diificuity which pre- 
sented itself today came when it 
was necessary to explain to some 
employes they would have to be 
transferred to the night shift 
temporarily because of physical 
arrangements beyond the control 
|}of the company. 

The explanations were accepted 
without rancor when the situation 

_ | was understood, Mr. Lennihan 
‘ae said. 

Union employes were among 
those who were given work, they 
having signified to plant over- 
seers yesterday that they intend- 
ed to resume their jobs. 

Union members were urged to 
register when they were address- | 
ed by Joseph Sylvia of Pawtucket, 
R. 1., New England organizer for! 
the United Textile Workers of) 
America, in Pilsudski hall Satur- 
day afternoon. Mr. Sylvia’s plea 
was a reversal of his stand against 

> registration, which he announced 
earlier in the day. 

The hall was thronged when 
| Mr. Sylvia made his plea and add- 
ed the urging that there be no 
demonstrations or disorder. 


‘His citizens crawled dolefully into bed. 


off by the 


room in Boston’s Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Stockholders in Hamilton } 
Woolen, they represented in person or by 


Southbridge Evening News 
Mayor GrEorGE GRANT 


proxy all but a small fraction of the com- 
pany’s 30,855 shares. A ruddy, kind-faced 
man with curly black hair got up to speak. 
He was Richard Lennihan who six years 
ago quit his job as assistant to Dean Wal- 
lace Donham of Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, persuaded 
Hamilton Woolen to let him run the com- 
pany instead of closing down after two 
years’ heavy losses. In a firm clear voice 
he outlined the facts which had led up to 
last week’s meeting. 

A horde of labor agitators had swarmed 
into Southbridge when the cotton textile 
strike broke out last September. They 
surrounded the Hamilton mill, shouting: 
“Shut this mill or we'll shut it for you.” 


President Lennihan decided to close down 
until trouble passed. When the mill re- 
opened, he found that a union affiliated 
with the United Textile Workers’ Union 


had been formed among some of his 1,000 “A 


employes. An incipient strike was headed 
State Board of Conciliation and 
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Woolen Company Will 
Continue Operations 
With Same Personnel 


| Richard Lennihan, president of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co. Inc. today announced that its inventory, active ma- 
'chinery and buildings of the operating group have been 
‘sold to interests connected with J. P. Stevens & Co. 

Mr. 
the transfer of the operating properties a group of manu- 
facturers and merchants, as represented by Messrs. Dan- 
iel P. Bernheim, Oswald J. Laliberte, Ira Mosher, and 
Maurice A. Taylor, have purchased the so-called Top mill 
on River st., the Central Mills, the houses at 469 Hamil- 
ton st. and 728 Main st. as well as the so-called Ten-acre 
lot, including the Hamilton baseball field. 


‘Details of these sales are being worked out by at- 
_torneys and will be announced as soon as practicable,” 


Lennihan stated further: “In order to facilitate 


Mr. Bernheim, chairman of the business men’s com- 
mittee, advised The News today that Ira Mosher conduct- 
ed the negotiations for the purchase of the additional 


The following statement was given The News 
this afternoon by Ames Stevens of the United States 
Bunting Co. of Lowell, who has had an active part 
in the negotiations: 

|.‘ ‘“The purchasers of the manufacturing property 
of the Hamilton Woolen Co. intend to operate in 
Southbridge as much machinery as will:be warranted 
by business conditions and the co-operation ‘received 

_ from the town and the employes. No immediate 

‘ changes i in personnel are expected.” 

it Mr. Stevens said he preferred not to amplify : 

| this statement in any way. No one will be sent to 

_ Southbridge at present to take charge, and it may be 

is inferred from the statement the present management, 

_ except for Mr. Lennihan, will carry on. 

a No decision has been made as to a new name for 

the mill, 

Bi | Mr. Stevens is likely to visit Southbridge ea tease 


\ a few days to look over the situation. 


: -operties, in order to make possible the sale of the mill 
the 25 es group. fase tity of the larger deal 
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coming the owners of the additional properties to get ne 
industries started in the two mill buildings. 


The arrangements made by Mr. Lennihan ata ap- 
proved by a meeting of Hamilton directors in Boston bad 
terday, provide that the mill will continue in operation as 
at present, with the same office personnel and working | 


> 


force. THR | 
New Patterns Being Designed : 


Immediately after the stockholders voted on Jan. 1B) 
to liquidate the property, Mr. Lennihan began: negotia- | 
tions with the Stevens interests, and the sale has been ace 
complished in just four weeks. ? ‘f 

Designers started work this morning on new. patterns | 
for the fall trade, and samples will be made up at once. | 
It is likely the mill will continue on production lines quite | 
similar to those of the recent past. P ae 
Mr. and Mrs. Lennihan wiil leave on Saturday for an 
ocean trip to California by way of the Panama canal, :4 
will not return until April. Ross G. Walker, treasurer of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co. will remain in the offices for 
the present to assist the new management. ‘ 

Mr. Lennihan’s resignation from the presidency 
the Southbridge Savings bank will continue to lie on t 
table, for consideration at some future time. Mr. Walke 
will keep up his association with the bank as a’ director 

for a while longer. - 

The name of the Hamilton Woolen Co. Inc. will dis - 
appear in the final steps of liquidation. The new owner 
well as such 


i 


may use the term “Hamilton fabrics” as 
trade names as “Tropicool.” 

The name to be given the local operating company 
has not been announced, and Mr. Lennihan has no if 
what it will be. The Stevens name may be used, as it is 
with the other mills owned by the company in a number _ 
of New England towns. Someone has suggested that the | 
Southbridge Worsted Co. would make an acceptab 
name, 

Stevens Mills are Listed 

The Stevens group is one of the most important 
the textile industry in New England, and its sales ope ras 
‘tions are conducted by J, P. Stevens & Co., 44 Leonz 
St., New York. Included in the group are the follo 
companies: _ th 

The Stevens Works, Webster, Na 
Stevens, pres ident; H. W. Crawford, manager. C. 
$1, 050,000. Production and equipment, — linen cras 


Linen 
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_|-toweling and towels; 646 narrow looms, 9,084 spindles, 
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|19 cards. ee 
| M. T. Stevens & Co., North Andover, Mass. Outstand- | 
ing capital $3,179,100. Nathaniel Stevens, president; 
Abbot Stevens, treasurer; Moses T. Stevens, secretary and 
vice-president; Carl Vetter, general manager. This com- 
pany owns the Stevens Mills and the Osgood Mills, North 


ee 
Andover; Marland Mills, Andover; Pentucket Mills, ¢ 
Haverhill, Mass.; Merrimack Woolen Mills, Dracut Mass.; aie 
Franklin Mills, Franklin, N. H.; Peacedale Mfg. Co., NE 
Peacedale, R. I.; Stowe Woolen Mills, Gleasondale, Mass.; | a 
|| Hockanum Mills Co., Rockville, Conn., and the United be 
States Bunting Co., Lowell. 
Employ Thousands of Workers 
The Hockanum Mills Co. in Rockville, controlled by 
M. T. Stevens & Co., is itself a far-flung organization with | eas 
jan authorized capital of $6,000,000. It controls the | ‘ ' 
Hockanum Co., Springfield Mfg. Co., New England Co., a 
Minterburn Mills Co., and American Mills Co., including ay 
‘Daniels Mfg, Co. The products of these companies in- a 
clude fabrics for men’s wear and women’s wear, and auto fi 
upholstery materials. _ q 
_ The Stevens interests employ thousands of workérs 
|and produce textiles of almost every variety. 
The sale of the Hamilton property to the Stevens Fe 
group includes all the land and buildings where active ee 
| operations are now conducted, as well as the water power ese 
‘rights. ff ai 
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A COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
It would be well for all of us to read carefully 
again the statement given out yesterday afternoon 
} by Ames Stevens, following the announcement by 
- Richard Lennihan that the Hamilton mill had been 
‘sold to the textile manufacturing group with which 
“Mr. Stevens is connected: 
Ke “The purchasers of the manufacturing prop- 
‘erty of the Hamilton Woolen Co. intend to operate 
in Southbridge as much machinery as will be war- 
ranted by business conditions and the co-operation 
received from the town and the employes. No im- 
yy mediate changes in personnel are expected.” 


We have reason to believe the new owners | 


“will do everything they can for the Hamilton mill 
as an institution, for the employes, and for South- 
bridge. They propose to maintain a policy of good 
working conditions and standard wages, and this 
policy will be administered with tact and fairness. 

Granted that this very successful group will 
do its part, the rest is up to the town and the em- 
ployes. We have had an opportunity during the 
past few weeks to consider the disastrous con- 
sequences that would certainly befall us if the mill 
were to be permanently closed. Now we ‘must all 
realize a very large part of the responsibility for 
keeping the mill running rests upon us—upon the 
co-operation of leading citizens and publie officials, 
as well as of employes. 


We hope and believe the Stevens labor policy | 


will be wise and successful. Other things being 


_ equal, the most prosperous business of any kind is | 


one where workers are contented and fully re- 
gponsive to intelligent and sympathetic treatment. 

So with a fresh start under favorable condi- 

tions, with our lessons well learned, we have a 
right to expect as favorable a future at the mill as 
general business conditions will permit, provided 
everyone does his part. 
i At the stockholders’ meeting in Boston four 
weeks ago yesterday, after the vote to liquidate had 
been taken, Richard Lennihan promised Daniel P. 
Bernheim he would consider the welfare of South- 
pridge in disposing of the property. How well he 
kept that promise we now know. 

In the general relief over the favorable turn 
of events, including the acquisition by Ira Mosher’s 
group of two éxcellent mill properties, we ought 
not to pass over the cruel twist of fate that has 
turned Richard Lennihan out of the establishment 
which he rescued from failure in 1928, and built 
up through the depression years into one of the 
best textile mills in New England. 

Mr. Lennihan is the victim of an epidemic of 

unrest, which struck him as unexpectedly and re- 
morselessly as though he had been caught by an 
epidemic of typhoid. We hope the fever of unrest 
has burned itself out in our community. 
N Fate is often unjust, but happily in this case 
it has not impaired the undoubted abilities or the 
standing of Mr. Lennihan and his faithful asso- 
ciate, Ross G. Walker. New successes await men 
who will not be beaten by adversity. 


Elena. ‘ 
The news of the sale of the mill 
to the Stevens group and of the 


plans for continued 


Lennihan, 
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was received with satisfaction and 
relief by the employes. 
were many expressions of regret, 
however, at the departure of Mr. 
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Of Mosher Group, Buyers 
Of Two Hamilton Co. Mills 
Stock Company to Own and Administer Propentiel 


Not Sold to Stevens Interests Contemplated; — 
Sentiment Favors Athletic Field for Wells 


How to make more payrolls for 
Southbridge is the essential con- 
sideration in the problem of the 
group headed by Ira Mosher that 
has taken over two mills and 
other local property of the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co... d 

Mr. Mosher returned this morn- 


expects to meet as soon as possi- 
ble, perhaps this afternoon, the 
business men’s committee includ- 
ing Messrs, Bernheim, Taylor, and 


Laliberte. Until the four men 
‘have time to formulate plans 
there will be nothing definite to 
give out, ' 


It is quite likely a company will 
be formed to own and administer 
the properties, including the River 
st. mill, the Central Mills, the Ten- 
acre tract, the athletic field, and 
the two houses—one occupied by 
Ross Walker, and the guest house, 
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More Payrolls is Program 


ing from a trip to Chicago, and he’ 


i 


ire 2 
formerly used by the late James. 
F. Gable. Stock in the company 

will be sold locally ‘to as many 
persons as are interested. — 
The houses undoubtedly will be 
offered for sale at once. Some | 
real estate operator may make a 
bid for the Ten-acre tract. The 
two mill buildings will be made 
available for new industries, 
The committee has learned of 
sentiment in favor of turning over 
the athletic field to the High 
school, which long has been handi- 
capped by the lack of a playing 
field. It is generally felt that the 
baseball grounds should be saved 
for the town, and improved for 
more extensive use. a 
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HAMILTON WOOLEN 
PAYS gd DIVIDEND 


Additional $5 Liquidation 
Payment to be Made 
Later on Shares 


Directors of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. announced today they 


had declared a first liquidating 
dividend of $35 a share. 

The dividend will be payable to 
stockholders today through the 
New England Trust Co., Boston. 
' An additional dividend-of ap- 
ximately $5, to bé paid later, 
‘will conclude the financial affairs 
‘of the company. 

* Stockholders of the .company 
ere notified of the dividend ac-)| 
tion of the directors in the follow- 

g letter: : 

Ames Paid Cash 


*At the meeting of the stock- 
holders held Jan, 15, 1935, at 
which over 92 percent of the 
shares outstanding were repre- 
sented, the board of directors re- 
‘ported the facts set forth in its 
ee to stockholders dated Dec. 
22, 1934, and recommended li- 
quidation of the company. The 
whole situation was discussed at | 
length and the matter was sub- 
mitted to the stockholders for 
final determination. The vote was 
26,589 shares (of which 731 were 
represented by the owners in per- 
son) in favor of liquidation to 8156 
in opposition thereto. The board 
of directors was authorized to 
proceed with the winding up of 
the affairs of the corporation and, 
in connection therewith. to con- 
vert the assets of the corporation » 
into cash in such manner as it 
considered for the best interests 
of the stockholders and to decide 
all questions incidental to liquida- 
tion and dissolution. 

“At an adjourned session of the. 
meeting held March 5, 1935, there 
was presented an offer from the 
Ames Worsted Co., of $1,400,000 


| estate and other fixed assets, with 
certain specific exceptions, the in- 
ventory and unfilled orders to be 
taken over as of Dec. 31, 1934, 
and the operation of the business 
‘subsequently to that date to be 
‘for the account of and at risk of | 
the purchaser, were included in | 
the above mentioned offer from | 
the Ames Worsted Co. In accord- | 
ance with the recommendation of 
the board of directors, the meet- | 
ing yoted to approve the accept~ 
ance of the said offers and to sell 
the proper ties as therein set forth. 


| SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS., WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, 1935 


$1,079,925 Distributed. 
| “Both of the above mentioned 
| gales have now been consummated 
and the cash payments haye been 
received. Other capital assets have 
been disposed of and the sum of 
$5,922 hag been realized thereon. 
The bank loans, accounts payable 
and most of the other known ob- 
ligations of the company have 
| been paid. The assets of the com- 
| pany now consist of cash, accounts 
receivable and a small amount of 
tangible property, having in the 
aggregate an estimated realizable 
value of approximately $1,313,- 
000. The liabilities, including Fed- 
eral and State taxes, unliquidated 
obligations and reserves for exX- 
penses of liquidation and for con- 
tingencies are estimated at ap- 
proximately $68,500. On the basis 
of these estimates, there will be 
about $1,244,500 available for the 
stockholders, which means about 
$40 per share on the 30,855 
shares outstanding. The board of 
directors has considered it safe 
and proper. to distribute immedi- 
ately $1,079,925 pro rata to the 
stockholders, or $35 per share, as 
a first liquidating dividend; and 
has authorized the payment of 
May 1, 1935, of such dividend 
through the New England Trust| 
Co., 135 Devonshire st., Boston, | 
Mass., on or after May 1, 19385, 
for payment of the above men- 
tioned liquidating dividend. 
Is From Capital Only 


“Tt is expected that a further 
dividend of approximately $5 per 
share will be paid in due course. 
It should be remembered, how- ' 
aver, that both the amounts which 
will be realized on liquidation of 
the remaining assets and. the 
amounts that will haye. to be paid 
out in settlement of tax liabilities 
and other obligations are mere es- | 
timates. It should also be borne 
in mind that considerable time | 
will be required in collecting the | 
receivables and disposing of the 
remaining physical assets and in| 
procuring a final determination | 
and settlement of the remaining 
liabilities, all of which must be 
done before a final distribution 
can be made to the stockholders. 

“The company is advised by its 
accountants that the distributions | 
referred to in this letter represent 
distributions of capital only and | 
are not made up in any part of 
earnings or income of the corpo- 
ration, This information is fur- 
nished for use by the stockholders 
in the preparation of their respec- 
tive tax returns. ba 

“Yours very truly, 
“Board of Directors, 
“HAMILTON WOOLEN CO., Ine,’’’ 
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HAMILTON WOOLEN GOh: 
CIMONEIE, WLI Gs. 


Globe Village took its name from the Globe Mfg. Co., which, in the 
early days of the town, carried on manufacturing in this section. The 
Hamilton Woolen Company is the modern successor of this early concern. 
The views show: (1.). The large mill-dam, which presents a beautiful sight 
when the water, after a heavy rainfall, rushes over the flash-board and 
through the waste-way 5 (22) @Print Works (so-called), and the iron-bridge ; 
(3.) residence of C. W. Hill, Agent and Superintendent of the Company ; 
(4.) a general view of Globe Village and the several mills of the Company, 
with ‘* Big Pond,” and in the distance, Clemence Hill and some of the hills 
in Charlton; (5.) ‘* Big > fill, Mill street; (6.) ‘ New” Mill, near depot. 
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Hamilton Woolen Company Collection 


Catalog Record 

Mss 446 1822-1936 

Series AE: Stock ledgers; Series K: Labor records 

Series L: Production records; Box PC-3: Memos and clippings 


The Hamilton Woolen Company Collection contains the records of a woolen 
manufacturer in Southbridge, Massachusetts, which succeeded the Wolcott 
Woolen Company in 1831. Workers went on strike in 1934 and the company 
was liquidated shortly thereafter. The collection contains sporadic labor 
records (payroll and time books) from 1824 to 1870, showing steadily 
increasing numbers of women working in the factory. 


The collection provides a picture of the cross section of women's economic 
roles in the waning days of the New England textile industry. By the early 
twentieth century, women are present in all layers of the company records. 
Women comprise more than a third of the stockholders and have entered the 
factory's administrative offices in clerical jobs. By far the greatest number of 
women associated with Hamilton, however, are the factory workers who 
comprised the majority of its 1100 employees. 


In 1934, the company was hit with a general strike with demands of higher 
wages, a smaller machine load, equal distribution of work, and a union shop. 
Company records and newspaper clippings in the collection make it clear that 
women were active in all aspects of the strike. The strike was led by Miss 
Janviers (Jean) Gauthier, President of United Textile Workers of America, 
Local # 2324, who had formulated the demands. Several non-union women 
workers complained of violence and intimidation, which resulted in arrests of 
women union members. Miss Anna Weinstock, a representative of the 
National Textile Relations Board, unsuccessfully attempted to mediate 
between the parties. When the company closed rather than accept a union 
shop, it gave as its reason the alleged violence of union workers. 


Wage and time accounting 
Payrolls, time book and production records: Volumes KA 1(1825-1830); KB 1 


(1928); KC1-2 (1861-1879); KD 1, (1924-1929); KE1 (1927); LA-1 (1823- 
1838) 


Employee relations materials including labor organization 
Memoranda and clippings on strike: Box PC 3 (1934) 


Family and financial records 
Stock Ledgers: volumes AE 1-3 (1845-1911) 


Stockholder Lists: Volume AF1 
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thereby enabling a future business historian to trace the firm’s history 
down to its termination in 1935. The collection constitutes a valuable 
addition to the material on Business History now assembled at the 
Harvard Business School. 


Wanted: Material on the History 
of Marketing 


SEVERAL officers of the Society recently interviewed members of the 
Faculty of the Harvard Business School in order to ascertain to what 
extent historical material would be of special value in the course work 
of the School. This inquiry had a two-fold purpose: (1) to discover 
wherein those working in the field of Business History might be of 
greatest immediate service to current teaching and research in business 
subjects; and (2) to obtain guidance in the collection and preservation 
of documentary material pertaining to Business History. It was, in 
short, an attempt to survey some of the current needs of Business 
History. 

It is evident from the results of the inquiry that there is an im- 
mediate need to collect and study historical material on many par- 
ticular phases of business. The one topic on which information 1s es- 
pecially wanted is a history of marketing. Despite the importance of 
the distribution of commodities in modern society, there is a surprising 
lack of factual data regarding the major historical developments in 
the field, and there is reason to believe that an adequate history of 
marketing in America would not only be of general interest but would 
also be of direct value in solving some of the distribution problems 
which confront business today. 

The Business Historical Society desires to be of service in the prep- 
aration of a history of marketing, and members of the Society are 
urged to assist in the collection of material. We want to know, for 
example, when and where wholesalers split off from the importers 
in eastern and southern ports, leaving the latter to specialize in foreign 
trade; when and why retailing and wholesaling became generally 
divorced; how wholesalers established connections with new markets 
as the nation expanded to the west; and what the circumstances were 
which led to the emergence of such specialists as brokers, selling agents, 
jobbers, commission dealers, warehousemen, credit houses like Dun 
and Bradstreet, and the ubiquitous traveling salesman. We also want 
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Records of the Hamilton Woolen 
Company, 1831-1935 


THANKS to the efforts of several officers of the Business Historical 
Society and members of the Faculty of the Harvard Business School, 
Baker Library has been given ten cases of records relating to the 
Hamilton Woolen Company of Southbridge, Massachusetts. ‘This firm 
was incorporated in 1831 and operated continuously until 1935 when 
the stockholders decided to dispose of its assets. Its history therefore 
extends over more than a century, and, while not all of its records have 
been preserved, a few date from the opening of the business, and the 
account books for the period since 1845 are available. The collection 
stored, therefore, throws much light upon the history of woolen manu- 
facture in New England. 

A complete list of the items in the collection is not yet available, but 
the following list gives some idea of its contents: 


Minutes of Stockholders’ Meetings, 1831-99 
Minutes of Directors’ Meetings, 1845-99 
Treasurer’s Reports to Stockholders, 1851-97 
Journals and Ledgers, 1845-1927 

Mill Journals, 1853-86 

Treasurer’s Journals, 1864-1927 

Day Books, 1913-27 

Monthly Trial Balances, 1846-1935 

Cost Ledgers and Labor Records, 1913-27 
Vouchers Register, 1886-1935 

Stock Transfers 

Summary of Goods Sold, 1910-29 
Comparison of Costs, 1911-20 

Inventories, 1915-28 

Auditor’s Reports, 1928-35 

Photographs 

Samples of delaines 

Federal Tax Returns 

Plant Appraisals 

Miscellaneous Papers and Memoranda 


Certain records relating to the firm’s recent history have been 
retained temporarily by the Ames Worsted Company, which pur- 
chased part of the assets of the Hamilton Woolen Company. These 
records, however, will eventually be turned over to Baker Library, 


_IP address: 96.39.9.206, on 07 Mar 2022 at 21:09:05, subject to the Cambridge 
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Slaughter of the Innocents 
The National Significance of Labor Organization Through Violence as Illustrated by the Closing of 


HE Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc., of South-+ 
bridge, Mnas., closed its doors Dec. 11, 1934. | 


Oa Jan. 16, 1935, the stockholders voted over- 

whoelmingly to liquidate, One thousand workers 

were nffected directly, 10,000 people indirectly; 

for this waa the town’s second largest industry. 

It had been in operation over a century, Un- 

. fortunate as the situation waa, however, it would 

have had little news value were it not for one fact: This closing ; 

did not mark the death of a marginal producer, of an unprofitable 

enterprise. Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc., was not only profitable, ; 

but outstandingly so in the industry, At the time of closing, 

its goods were in active demand, its cash and current position 

was stroug. Yet the vote for 

Mquidation was 26,589 to 815. 
Why? 

The decision was the culmi- | 
nation of a bitter struggle be-/ 
tween the management and the : 
United Textile Workers of 
America, But it was not made ; 
by a management unfriendly to 
Inbor; it wax not born of a selfish, | 
inhuman stubbornness, The 
very employees who, at the 
stockholders’ meeting, pleaded 
for delay and further considera- ; 
tion, were high in their praises ; 
of the company sxecutives. 


future destiny in the hands of 
Richard Lennihan, president of | 


the company. For n proper: 
PRES. RICHARD LENNIRAN anil g of the decision, | 


therefore, some additional hackground is necessary: First, 


@n acquaintance with the Administration’s attitude toward | | 


labor; second, 2 knowledge of the company’s history during the. 


years 
third, a familiarity with the sequence of events leading up to the | 
closing of the mill in mid-Decomber, ; 


The Adminisiration and Labor—Section 7a 


i 

‘The Administration at Washington is friendly to labor. | 
Disturbed by unemployment, and by sweat-shop conditions, ; 
“yellow dog” contracts, and other abuses, it is genuinely in-: 
terested in bettering the working man’s lot. To this end Section { 
7a, National Industrial Recovery Act, was composed. Inberent ; 
and basictoitand tothe Admimistration’s general attitude toward | 
labor, are at least two assumptions: 
mitted to organize. will shortly better its own status; (2) that the 
main obstacle in the path of such a movement is the employer, 
traditionaliy opposed to organized labor, Accordingly, Section | 
Ta specifies the right of employees to organize and to select; 
representatives of their own chvosing without interference, | 
restraint or coercion by employers or their agents. The sitempt | 
to remove influences which have restricted the voluntary organiza- | 
tion of labor in the past has much to recommend it. But in con-; 
centrating on preventing interference from employers the Ad. | 
ministration bas overlooked another source of danger perhaps; 
Professional labor organizers have no‘ 


} 
} 


fees; it seems too good to be true; it probably will not last. Their | 


to the fullest extent. Speed is placed at a premium. Sudden, | 
far-reaching social changes are always stubborul, 
ink they are, adversety affected. At the same time, 


Labor Unrest Exemplified 


peed, i organization of labor, then ch 
wise “tows any rapid | arbitration before a strike could be cailed. 


when industry and labor alike are striving for 


violence. It means unrest and uncertainty, as 
change, at a time 
stability. Sustained 


privates killed in action for the good of x greater cause. 
‘The experience of the Hamilton Woolen Co. is a case in point. 
In 1927, following three years of substantial operating losses, 


the then management af the corporation recommended its liquida- : 
tion. Steady employment for anything like a full jabor force was : 


a thing of the past. The group which constitutes the present 
management felt that the mill could be made profitable, and at 2 
stockholder’ meeting in February, 1928, this group won out. 
‘The new munagement discontinued the old line of heavy serges, 
for which demand was fnst waning, and introduced new lines of 


style merchandise. Old machinery was scrapped, new ma-: 


chinery installed, excess real estate sold, pimnt improved, and 


overhead reduced. In 1928, the first year of operation under the ; 


new regime, « profit of $85,000 was reported. From then on 
steady wasmade. Profits in 1933 amounted to $283,000, 
or $9.17 per share. 

During this period, in fact down to the fall of 1934, the mill 
was in constant operation and employment was steady; partic- 
ularly so in comparison to other units in the industry. No 
union, company, or trade existed, but relations with employees 


; frequent meetings in an attempt toestablish a union. 


| going to be unionized and that jobs would be available only for 
| union members. Of no Jess importance were the reported repre- | 


immediately preceding and included in the depression; | : 


i | to let these facts influence my thinking, but it is 


(1) That. tabors” if per! | Septembot 24, imaciswar 


Hamilion Woolen Mills 


By RICHARD, DONHAM 


were on a mutunily uatisiactory basis. When occasion arose the 
employees found means of mpking known their wishes lo the | 
mumayement. | 
On Sept. 4, 1934, the general textile strike wes called. Alli 
Hamilton employees reported for work. At 10.00. p. m., Sep-} 
tember 5, a number of pickets, estimated at 200, arrived in 
Southbridge from out of town. The management sent home 
workera on the night shift by the back gate. The next morning 
the mill opened ns usunl with a fall jabor force. Large numbers of | 
pickets from out of town appeared during the morning in flying 
squadrons, The mill was forced taciose at 11.00 a. m, 


Details of the Hamilton Woolen Case 


From September 7 to September 21 outside organizers held 
Organizers | 
also visited workers at their homes, stating that the mill wes 


sentation: of the organizers that they were apostles of President : 

Rooseyelt, whose wish it was that sll working men should become 

union members. The combined tactics were successful and 

Local Number 2324 of the Unitad Textile Workers of America had 

iis Heginaings. Some of the Hamilton workers began to picket 
maul. 


R. DONHAM is Assistant Professor of Business 


| 
| Policy at the Harvard University School of | 
{ 


Business Administration. As a preface to his 
article he has this to say: 

“¥ am a steckholder in Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Inc., and a friend of Richard Lennihan, its 
president. During 1928, I worked for some weeks 
as an unskilled laborer in the packing and yarn 
departments of the company. I have tried not 


improbable that Ihave wholly succeeded. f 
record them: here in order that the reader may 
} make his own allowances for them.” 


| 


be « closed ‘shop, the posted: a notive. to: employees 
saying that neither membership npr non-membership in-a uraon 
would affect a worker's ability to keep « job m the mill. That 
evening a strike was: voted by the Hamilton local, effective the | 
following day. Tha charge was discrimination, According to; 
executives of the company, workers hod been taken in gradually ; 
as jobs were availible regurdless of their activities during the 
period when the mill was closed. The truth of this statement ; 
cannot be established without an cizborate study of company and ; 
union records. Nevertheless; it can be pointed out that no 
manufacturing concern employing 1000 workers can start up! 
after a three-week shut-down exactly wherv it left off Until the | 
flow of work hws been re-established, depending om the particular ; 
jobs available, some wren men will be re-employed before and | 
some after non-union men. At the time the second strike was j 
called the Hamilton mill had not attained a commpiete resumption j 
of operations. 3 H 

‘The mill opened ss usual on Thursday, with many people st 
work and many picketa at the gates, At the clove of the day shift | 
jocal police were unable to prevent a number of cases of violence. 
On Friday an oral agreementiwas reached with the assistance of 
the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, under which the { 
company agreed ‘to re-employ, wherever possible, all those who | 
had been on the payroll at the time of the first shutdown, Also, | 
i machinery was set up for arbitration of grievances. In cases of 
dispute all matters were to be referred to the State Board for 


The Third Strike Cait 


Between October 2 and November 13 the company accepted 
no profit in order to speed up the process of re-; 
On November i, a strike was called at the close { 


iyefused to confer with the management. 
management received a letter setting forth the demands of the 
ptrikers as follows: (1) Union shop; (2) Reduction in machine : 
joad; (3) Increase in wages; (4) Equal distribution of work. i 
In view of the fact that‘the union later asserted that un-; 
settled grit did exist and that the company had been 
warned of the strike, testimony by union officials at a hearing 
in Southbridge is of import. According to Ira Dickens, central 
Massachusetts orgunizer of the UTWA, a strike vote was taken ; 
on a Sunday night early in November, snd warning was given that 
a strike would be called on Thursday if griovances were not 
adjusted by that time, Then, Mr. Dickens said, ove of the 
Selectmen of the town brought word from the company’s presi- 
lent that all union members would be taken back within ten days. 
The Selectman requested that the strike be delayed until the 
expiration of that period. H 
Although the union agresd and no new grievances were re- 
to the management, the strike came in eight days. 
Foliowing Mr. Dickona’s testimony, Georgo La Plunte, 
of the Hamilion Employees Protective Association, 2 non-union 
organization representing the majority of the company’s workers, 
‘came to the platform with a question, He asked Mr. Dickens 


+ to justify the legality of the final walkout order, a8 representing 


a local strike volte rather than one taken by outaidera, when 
Jean Gauthier, president of the local union, was herself ut work 
and knew nothing about it until ehe waa cailed out with the rext. 

Mr. Dickens stood silent and Joseph Sylvia, New England 
UTWA organizer, answered for him. fis reply ia quoted from 
the Southbridge Loening Newn, Dec, 14, 1934: 


“It is none of your business . . whe took the strike 
vote or who called the strike.” He concluded that he wan 
interested in the welfxro of members of the union. and not 
in that of strike-breakera, and that he regarded himself as 
the instrument of the President of the United States in 
trying to fulfill the President's desire. 


‘The weeks that intervened between November 14, the date 
of the last strike, and December 11, the day on which the Hamil- 
ton Woolen Company closed permanently, were marked by 
continued violence. On one occasion dynamite was found: 
near the mill. Nevertheless, the number of employees steadily 
increased until approximately two-thirds of the normal number 
were working. Union organizational activities, however, hed 


been ntrategically directed and the strike remulted in tying up the: © 


weaveroom, perhaps the most essential department of the mill. 
Pres. Lennihan and the directors of the company came to realize 
that continued successful operntions would be impossible if condi- 
tions were not corrected. In accordance with its obligation to 
its loyal workers and to the community, the company issued two 
statements on Novernber 19. 


The Company States Jis Views 
The first of these reviewed the situation since September 6 


ins the management understood it, and placed the msjor issucs 
i before the town, concluding with these paragraphs: 


The management of Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc., is not 
willing to continus to operate in Southbridge under condi- 
tions which threaten the safety of the lives and property of 
its employees and their families, It will not attempt ta 
operate a closed shop. 

Yn the {fast analysis the question whether Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Inc., continues to operats in Southbridge will be 
determined by the public opinion of that community of which 
the employees of the company constitute an important purt. 


The second notice, a brief one, was addressed to employees. 


| It stated that the union's demand for a closed shop had been 
| explained by its representative to mein that no one could work 


in the mill unless he was a member of the union. This demand 
hed been definitively refused by the corporation’s board of 


directors which had voted to run an open shop under conditions: ~ 


safe for its enyployees or quit in Southbridge. 


F v Mass picketing continued. In spite of the presence of Stata*:- 
thatthamilliwasio |. jive dispatchedsto-thesown-by.. Governor, Jégeph.B...Ely jo aid 
‘in presérving ‘order, outbreaks of violence were frequent. The 7 
record of arrests over the next few weeks is a long and amazing 


in 


one. The tactics which had their origin in the flying squadron. 
svon were adopted to s greater or leaser extent by both factions 
of employees, 

Various conferences between the union and the management: 
were held during the laat weeks in November and the firat weeka, 
in December with the aid of representatives of the National Tex~ 
tile Relations Bourd as well as the State Beard. No settlement 
was reached, although at ons meeting Mr. Lennihan offered 
to take back as many strikers as possible, leaving to the State: 
Bourd the problem of disposing of any unabsorbed surplus by 
some work-sharing plan. Although thia suggestion was satizsfac~ 
tery to the State Board, including the labor representative, and 


toe the government representatives from Washington, it wet : 
4 fused . 


by the union. 


“Discrimination" the Charge 


‘The company and the union remsined deadlocked on two 
issues. The union insisted on a closed shop and the rebiring of aif 
employees without discrimination. It defined the term “without: 
discrimination” to mean the rehiring of all workers in the same 
jobs which they had held September 6, at the time of the first 
strike. The company refused to operate a closed shop while « 
majority of its employees were unwilling to join the union, and 
it refused to rebire without discrimination as of September 62) 
Since it is probable that the strike could have been settled had it 
not been for the deadlock over this last point, the position taken 
by the company needs closer scrutiny. 

Consider the make-up of the working force «¢ the Hamilton 
mill, During the week which ended with the closing of the plant 
September 6, 965 people were at work regularly. In the threa 


i days preceding the last strike, 972 people were at work. On 
: December 11, when the mill closed for gvod, 720 people were at 
i work. ‘This last group consisted of 583 loyal workers, many of 


whom had been promoted to better jobs in positions left vacsat 
by strikers, and 137 new workers, residents of the community 
who wanted to work, but who had not worked regularly at the 
mill before. They were not trained to the company's methods. 
Altogether, the labor force presented a group far below pre-strike 


| standards in efficiency 


To reemploy all strikers without discrimination meant: 


Continued on Page Sixteen 
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economics in the agricultural situation during the past 
year. He is connected with the Department of Agri- 
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/Commodities Nervous Pending Gold Decision 


ain Prices Continue to Ignore T, ‘ght Position—Cotton Crop Further Restriced Under 1935 Quota 


Grains Grain and other commodity markets early last week4 Sugar The Sugur market last week appeared to have gnined its; Rubber The market for rubber futures over the past week did 


began to ask themselves what the decision of the equilibrium with futures in both the old and new con- 


Supreme Court would do in the gold-ciause cases and then | tracts closing little changed, The January, 1934, position of 


the later realization that the chances for the legislation being ‘The raw market was generally quiet and steady, Offerings 


upheld are as good as those against it threw a damper on the | were made ns high as 2.85 cents, delivered, but interest was re. 


Tiquidating movement and prices began retracing their downward | stricted to around 2.80 cants for Philippines, Puerto Ricos, as well 
course. as warehonse Cubas which sold as low as 2.77 cents toward the 

Statistically, the grain position is strong, but so long as the | close of the week. Cuba having readjusted her minimum price 
gold question is pending,s= nervous market may be expected. | downward twice to 1.9472 cents and then to 1.8858 on the basis 


But perbaps when it is all over the market may see the meaning j of sales of duty-free sugars, 


of General Grant when he said that his greatest worries always | decrees uffecting the Export Permit Committee price-fixing. No 
shows that grains are working to a tighter position. The report | expected that none will be made before March 1 even although 


for the week cnding January 12 showed a decrease of 3,072,000 80% of 1934 quota surpliis is sold ‘bafore that time. At present 
bushels of wheat in the week, bringing the total to 78,257,000 | it is said some 12,000 tons of this surpins remained to be disposed 
bushels, which is 31,000,000 less than the corresponding date of | of before, by a Cuban decree, shipments of 1935 suger to this 
1934. It ie against precedent for the wheat visible to increase | country from the island could begin, Currently 40 Cuban mills 
at this time of the season, and the small holdings on the farms | are reported to have started grinding the new crop, 


not seem to be sure of itself. Continuing the decling 
of the proceding week, the list was easier at the opening and 
turned down on the largest volume in several months for a fairly 
large loss in response to liquidation reflecting the drop in aterling 
exchange on Tuesday. Futures at their lows showed declines 
of from 120 to 140 points under their highs of the previous week. 
The trend of prices ignored the fact that rubber marketa abroad 
held relatively steady in face of exchange confusion and, after 
small declines, tended to advance at the week-end. Futures 
in this country refused to be wholly resesured and having shown 
a little courage, slipped off at the close. Spot crude prices held 
8 few points above the 13-cent level. 

Although factory demand at best appeared to be only fair, 
the trade must have taken some sneouragement from the Decem- 
ber figures for domestic consumption which at 36,662 long tons 
showed an increase of 5.2% over November, 1934, and 27.5% 
over December, 1933. The inventory situation in this country 
also showed some improvement with domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand December 31 at 352,632 tons, off 2.3% and 3.4% 
untier November, 1934, and December, 1933, levels, respectively. 
On the basis of domestic absorption in December, coupled with 
an average monthly foreign demand of around 36,000 tons 
monthly, estimates of world consumption during 1934 are being 
revised upward to around 926,000 tons, from an earlier 900,000. 
Although 1935 consumption is expected to outstrip that for the 


give assurance that receipts will continue to be smaller than needs. Range of prices for the week follows: past year, there is, however, a tendency in some parts of the 

At present rate of receipts and withdrawals the visible would be Life of delivery | ™8rket not to expect too much from early comparisons, 

practically exhausted by the end of the season. It is not to be Hi Low Last Adv. Dec. High Low! Range of prices for the week follows: 

expected that this will happen because commercial mills will March sugar 1.86 184 185 .04 .. 1.89 1.80! Life of delivery 

draw more freely on their stores, but even those holdings are | May sugar . 139i 190 1.90 . 194 Lae} Tom, iget, Adv. Dec. High Low 

July sugar . 1.96 1191 1.98 1.87 12.80 13.17 .. .a2 16.90 12.45 

smaller than a year ago. A September sugar | 2.01 1.95 2.02 1,93 ae = 12.90 13.33 .. .31 17.20 12:90 
May wheat continues to sell at « substantial premium over Decembersugar .:.. 208 2.03 2,06 1.95! Julyrubber ..77.21) 13.94 19.02 13:52 (] [33 1745 isos 

July, which virtually amounts to asking elevators to carry wheat 

for July delivery for nothing and even pay for the privilege This — 

can be explained only on the market supposition that for the 

remainder of this senson cash wheat will be scarce and the next 

crop relatively large. Crop and weather reports continus to 

Gear on this sorption proved Ss tans res Sean Slaughter of the Innocents 

belt extending from the northern border to the Texas Panhandle Casini Pogs Sis 

and including eastern Montana, western parts of North and a cer ga oe ae 


South Dakota, western Nebraska, Kansas, the Okiahoma and 


Texas panbandles, allof which amounts to about one-third of the | (1) Leaving undisciplined those union members who had left« 


Wheat area. Speculation on the strength of a large crop must be their machines ander conditions which were destructive of work 
based upon faith thet nature will yet come to the rescue of the | in process; (2) Demoting, for a second time, old employess who 
wheat. did not want to join the union and who had stuck to their work 

World exports fail to show any increased demand in Europe | in the face of personal danger, to make room st their old jobs 
even though grain statisticians had predicted an increase. Possibly | for employees who had at least once, and in Tmany cases twice 
this may mean « holding off in expectation that Argentina will | before, gone out on strike; (3) Firing new employees which the 
sgnin push out its crop and again make a buyers’ market. Canada, | company had been training, who bad been willing to face personal 
notwithstanding its large visible supply and « tariff differential | danger to get a job. Anyone familiar with factory operations 
over ex-empire wheat, still holds a peg at 80 cents. Having once | and aware of the extent to which ill feeling hud grown between 
adopted a similar practice and are now carrying one with cotton, | strikers and non-strikers in Southbridge would recognize the 
We are not in position to aay anything except to remark that we j tremendous difficulty of running a plant on a competitive cost 
finally cleared out the wheat surplus at a heavy loss, nnd perhaps! basis under theee conditions. The sound employer-employee 
Would be glad to get from under the cotton burden without « relationships which had been the foundation of success had gone. 
similar experience. Railroads have refused to lower freight rates : Neither ths loyal workers nor the sttikera formed ‘alone a group 
on wheat from the Pacific Northwest for livestock feed, and thst : capable of manning the Hamilton plant. T'o continue operations 


may make a market for a limited amount of low grade wheat from meant placing side by side in the factory members of both of | 


Canada, but that will not be wheat tenderabis on contracts. | these groups, resentfully opposed to one another, 
‘The world wheat situation would be more healthy if Canada 
shoul follow example of Argentina and clear out iis surplus even 


if “at the market.” ‘The story of corn and other livestock feed | Two Alternatives 
ares be told: on = one sentence, “Short supply and steadily | As time went on, other considerations became of equal im- 
decreasing visibles. 


portance. The company hed been unable to promise deliveries 

| on new orders and was behind on its deliveries against old orders. 

Life of delivery | For a corporation manufacturing style fabrics where timeliness ig 

STP" "gy | of frst importance, this meant serious interferenos with ite ability 

} "hy S5{ | to compute in the market; prolouged it meant the tone geen 

92; 844 | contacts which it had taken six years to build up. There were two 

i $3¢ 75 | alternatives which might have been followed. One wan to 
$ 


Range of prices for the week follows: 


92 7a import workers, “strike-breakers,” from out of town in order to 
59; 45}| Bet s full force, the other was to sign an agreement with the 
SL 41 | union. The first meant violence of even more serious proportions 
-. 442 41 | than wers. already extant, Jt also meant that while new men 
{55} £8} | were being trained and morais waa being rebuilt, efficiency would 
be below that of competitors. Almost cartsinly it would mean 
Prosecution of the company under 7a. 

The second alternative, that of signing an agreement with the 


Cotton Quotas to be issued for cotton to be produced in 1995 | other companies in many industries have felt able to continue 
total 10,500,000 standard bales, commonly reckoned j 9Perations under union-labor contracts, requires examination. 


zs | problem, from that standpoint, was not unique. It has been 
crop 1934 there ta certifical tha j found possible in similar breakdowna, given time and favorable 
ee! total 700,000. lea, and corel sehr le conditions, to rebuild morale in spite of the enmity existing 
In case all of these are used the tax-exempt | between the two factions. The crux of the matter, in the case 
maximum will be 11,200,000 bales. It ix possible the AAA wil} | 0f the Hamilton Woolen Co., was thut the manugement could 
buy up some of these certificates to prevent their being used. nat count on favorable conditions. ‘The executives had to deal 
There has been an increase in the permitted reduction of | Not with a seasoned union under natural leadership, but with a 
acreage and for which the fanners may receive rental and benefit | §Teen union under the leadership, for ths most part, of outsidera, 
payments. The acreage basis is about 39,000,000 acres. From | The management had very reson to believe that settling thia 
jas s total of 25% was allowed to come under the rental proposal, | ike, even on the terma demanded by the strikers, would 
leaving about 30,000,000 acres for production, but the percentage provide only a temporary respite. Tho union had shown itself 
of acreage permitted to be withdrawn and for which rentals and | be wholly irresponsibie. Ii had used violence, it had called 
benedit payments ere to be made has beenraised to 35%. Assuming | §ttikes with » Casinos ahr belied a sears Pak ages 
is will be withdrawn there would # rather thon to act, it had broken an agresment made before the 
© ekg belie ape Seiten ae, arose | Bint Board, it had refused seltlement proposals which had 
average. It ia possible that independent farmers will plant appeared fair to non-partisan conciliators. Some of its momber- 
500,000,000 acres, all of which will be mubject to the Bankhead | "hip had been gained through intimidation. If it were to hold 
restrictivetax. Yield of cottonin the past ten years has avernged | these members it gr ay have something tangible to 
Pounds. Wi erage abandonment: n Point to in return for dues paid. : 
‘ke aap oo A bec Nos In any company there are bound to be some heen will 
In the market itseif the Supreme Court decision on the gold- | 29t always handle their jobs an well as they might. aunge- 
clauss cases bulk bigger than crop or consumption figures. Until | ™ent, which is answerable on a competitive basis for the effi- 


union, the company also refused. The logic of this refusal, when | 


that decision is handed down and digested it ix bable that the ciency of its operations, must have the authority to direct workers | 
market will be nervous and aceite as long tapes is the case | 2nd to enforce discipline. It is equally true that in any exercise 


ide interests i interested in cotto: of authority over a period of {ime mistakes will be made by those 
= at eee Maly tobe ic: a ~ ta whom authority hes been delegated. For example, foremen 
may be too harsh or may be influenced by personal likes or dis- 


January cotton , 12.49 1222 12.49 nT 11.02 | OF are repeated over and over again even after they have been 
March cotton co net ae se ue 1415 31-48 called to the management's attention, they should not constitute 
y cotton . L . sj °- 24-23 11.79! grounds for a strike. An established, responsible union knows 
Jaly cation ‘ 12.66 12-91 12.54 01 (> 34/21 12.03 | this Yet an i nsible and lous union may readily 
Gecember cotton seize upon such mistakes ng apparently legitimate excuses for 
Spoteotton ,..... drastic action. Under the circumstances, continued trouble at the 


High Low Last Ady. D. ec. igh Lae likes. However, unless identical mistakes continue uncorrected 
a 13 


Hamilton Woolen Co., mill could be foreseen with some acsurance. 

Some indication of the kind of future difficulty which lies in 
store for textile companies unionized by methodssimilar to those 
employed at Southbridge may be learned from the remarks of 
Francis J. Gorman, vics-president of the United Textile Workers 
of America, at a rally in Webster, Mass., December 23. A largo 


itmunbsr of Hamilton strikers were present. The Hoston Herald 


reported Mr. Gorman as saying: 


“If conditions are not right in your mill, you do not have 
to notify the management you are going to strike, Walk 
rightout . . . 

“From all parts of the country, I am recsiving messages 
in my office saying that they feel confident we are going to 
get results from the settlement of the strike, but.when. they 
do, I think we should have another strike in the spring, Of 
course, you say, that is foolish if you haven't anything to 
strike for, but that shows, as we showed last September, 
when they said we could get only about 10,000 out and 
500,000 left their looms and withheld labor, they were 
astonished and amazed,’* 


The Hamilton Woolen management had been put in an 
impossible position by labor organizers operating’ in the name of 
President Roosevelt and under the protection of Section 7a. 
Liable to prosecution for the use of any direct means of fighting the 
attack itself, it had asked help fom the community. The 
community, however, lacked the necessary leadership; numerous 
resolutions were passed, but no action was taken. It was South- 
bridge’a first €xperience with flying squadrons. In spite of the 
fact that 720 residents of tha community wanted to work, the 
ability to provide that work wag taken out of the hands of the 
management. ‘Io continue operations would nat have given the 
loyal employees many months more te work and it would have 
dissipated the assets of the stockholdérs: Conditions would soon 


have approximated those of 1927 snd a forced liquidation would . 


have been inevitable, 


Strong-Arm Unionization of Labor—tis Dangers 


What happened at the Hamilton Woolen Co. presents a 
dramatic illustration of what is happening and what may happen 
on 2 national scale. Unionization of industry through violence 
and intimidation is one of the most important issues before 
the country today. It has so far escaped the prominence which it 
deserves because its real nature has been cleverly hidden under 
the name of collective bargaining and the wishes and promises 
of President Roosevelt. It is not collective bargaining and it is 
not, surely, the wish of President Roosevelt. But it can be met, 
88 was the Boston Police Strike, only by the prompt and concerted 
action of courageous leaders and massed forces of public opinion. 

High union officials must keep a closer guard over the 
actions of their lieutenants, remembering that in any organization 
during a period of rapid expansion it is necessary to delegnte 


irresponsibility with the same decision they were accorded by the 
management of Hamilton Woolen Co., Inc. Nor is the Adminis- 
tration without direct responsibility. When government rep- 
resentatives treat strike situntions where violence and destruc- 
tion haye besn rampant with the conciliatory phrase, “there is 
something to be said on both sides,” leadership hus failed. ‘There 
is not something to be said on both sides, The original grie- 
vances no longer constitute the issue. 

The final decision, as the company's notice told the people of 
Southbridge, will be made by the community of which the 
working man constitutes an important part. The communily 
is tho United States. If the people permit uniouization by 
violence to continue, that way lies retarded recovery and chno+— 
perhaps reaching the proportions of 2 civil war. If the people 
distinguish sharply between unionization by violence and intimi- 
dation and unionization based on natural leadership and collec: 
tive bargaining, that way lies improved industria! activity and 
lasting betterment of the working man’s lot in society. 
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UNION ORDERED BACK 
TO HAMILTON MILL 


Bat Head of Woolen Concern 
Says lt Will Not Reopen for 
Work Tomorrow. 


| PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 22 

(P).—At the suggestion of the 
: Massachusetts Labor’ Relations 
| Board, headquarters of the United 
| Textile Workers of America has 
ordered striking workers at the 
Hamilton Woolen Mill in South- 
bridge, Mass., to return to work 
Monday. 

It was understood here that the 
company had agreed to take back 
striking union members without 
discrimination and give them work 
on the same basis as non-union 
workers, and that pending questions 
would be settled by negotiation. 

The strike, the third at the plant 
since last Summer, had resulted in 
|: vote of the board of directors to 
close the mill permanently and to 
‘ liquidate. This action was expected 
to throw out 1,000 workers, one- 
. fifth of the working population of| 
: Southbridge and neighboring towns. | 
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SOUTHBRIDGE UNION 
URGED TO END STRIKE | 


Massachusetts State Board Says| 
Plan to Liquidate Mill Calls 
for Drastic Action. 


. ) 
| BOSTON, Dec. 20 (®).—The State 
| Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
ition tonight moved to prevent the 
| permanent closing of the Hamilton 
‘Woolen Company’s Southbridge mill 
or liquidation of the Plant, which 
was indicated yesterday by the vote 
of the board of directorg to recom- 
mend to stockholders the final set- 
tlement of the business. 

The State board urged workers at 
Southbridge to end their strike and 
consider further recommendation 
for a settlement which the board 
has in mind. A telegram was sént 
to Jean Gautier, president of the 
Southbridge local of the United 
Textile Workers of America, the 
striking organization, which read 
in part: aa 

“The Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration recommends and urges 
the immediate calling off of the 
strike now in progress at the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Mills. The situation 
pis for a major, not minor, opera- 

on. 


The Southbridge firm, which nor- 
mally employs about 1,000 workers, 
one-fifth of the town’s employable 
population, was closed recently 
after 300 to 400 workers walked out 
in what they termed a protest 
against discrimination by the own- 


ers against members of the union. 
Richard Lennihan, the president, 
announced that the mili was ‘‘per- 
‘Mmanently closed’’ as the result of 
the’ third strike within three 
months. 
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TEXTILE STRIKERS 
CLAIM BIG GAINS 


Only 28 of 2,500 Normal Force 
Report at Pacific Mills 
in Lawrence. 


FEW GO TO OTHER PLANTS 


Rhode island Militiamen Find 
Strike Pickets Armed With 
Stones and Revolvers. 


LAWRENCE, Mass., April 6.—Striking 
textile workers, out since March 27 in 
protest against a 20 per cent. wage cut 
in seven cotton mills, claimed a signal 
victory over the mill owners today, the 
cleventh since the inception of the 


strike. 
When the closing hour came at the, 


Pacific Mills, the principal objective of 
the picketing during the last few days, 
rot a worker came out past the picket 
lines. Pollce explained that mill offi- 
cials had sent all the workers home in 
the afternoon at intervals so as to avoid 
a repetition of last night's disorders. 
Strike leaders declared that the mill 
operators took this action because not 
enough workers appeared this morning 
to permit them to run any department. 

When the lower Pacific Mills opened 
in the morning only twenty-eight work- 
ers of the 2,500 normally employed went 
to work. Numbers ranging from 300 to 
500 had been working at these mills 
during the last few days. 

Officials of the Pacific Mills said to- 
night that they would not close the 
mills, bit would keep the gates open, 
regardless of the number of workers re- 
porting. They admitted serious losses 
at the Pacific plant today. 
~ Conditions atthe other mills affected 
by the strike Were unchanged, only a 
small percentage of operatives answer- 
ing the whistles. i 

Francis Gorman, in charge of the 
strike of the United Textile Workers of 
America heve, said he was well pleased 
with the day’s outcome and his forces 
would now “ centre on the weak spots.”’ 
Vigorous picketing, he said, would con- 
tinue at mills where any workers, no 
matter how few, attempted to work. 

Ben Legere, President of the One Big 
Union, conducted a mass meeting on 
the common and appointed a strike com- 
mittee of mer and women ftom the vari- 
ous mills. 

Legere asserted that the strike could 
be satisfactorily settled only by direct 
negotiations between workers and em- 
ployers, while Gorman reiterated that 
his organization was ready and eager 
for negotiations. 

The city authorities decided not to 
revoke the permit granted to the One 
Big Union to hold mass meetings on 
the common, provided there were no rep- 
etitions of yesterday's disorders. 

The Patchogue-Plymouth mills, mak- 
ers of fibre rugs, re-opened today with 
about forty of their four hundred op- 
eratives, 

Joseph L. Mareoux, who, the police 
say, is a striker, was stabbed here late 
this afternoon, whiile standing before the 
approach to the Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mill. His assailant escaped. 

The Pacific Print Works was_ the 
scene of a small disorder at 6 o'clock 
this afternoon, when pickets stoned two 
workers leaving the mill, one of whom 
was injured. ; , 

About 5,000 strike sympathizers gath- 
ered at the lower Pacific plant tonight 
and attacked two men who were seen 
to leave the plant about 6:30 o'clock. 
The police rescued the workers uninjured. 

SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass., April 6.—The 
Hamilton Woolen Company, manufac- 
turers of worsteds, announced a wage 
reduction today, effective next Monday. 
At the same time the mills will resume 
work on a full-time schedule. Company 
officials said the cut would average 
‘close to 20 per cent.’. The mills, which 
employ 1,500 operatives, have been op- 
erating four days a week for the last 
month. ye s 
+ PAWTUCKET, R. I1., April 6.—Search 
by militiamen of fifty strike pickets who 
had assembled today near the Lebanon 
Bridge, on the Rhode Island-Massachu- 
setts boundary, disclosed stones in the 
pockets of several and one revolver, of- 
ficers said. 

Deputy Sheriffs on guard at the Crown 
Manufacturing Company's plant, hear- 
ing the reports of two shots, found that 
two workers on their way to the Crown 
Mill, fearing that pickets intended to 
molest them, fired revolvers in the air. 
The men reached the mill in safety. 
Strike leaders announced they. would 
ask the police by what right the work- 
ers carried revolvers. 
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WORKERS ASSAULTED 
BY SOUTHBRIDGE MOB 


Nearly 800 Strikers Maul 
35 at Hamilton Plant 


| 

SOUTHBRIDGE, Sept 27—While 
police stood powerless in the immedi- 
atemvicinity.35 employes of the Ham- 
ilton Woolen Company were mobbed 
late this afternoon by hundreds of 
strikers who hauled them from taxi- 
cabs and punched them severely be- 
fore fleeing from the scene. 

Nearly 1200 other persons gathered 
near the plant and witnessed the 
| fracas which assumed riotous propor- 
| tions as. women strikers pulled hair, 
| struck faces and denounced the small 
group which defied the local union 
and refused to join in the walkout 
| called for this morning. 

Several of the automobiles carry- 
ing the workers were gverturned and 
| stones and other missiles were hurled 
|in the direction of the workers by the 
unruly crowd. 

Two arrests. were made after the 
disturbance: Joseph Czaplinski, 39,| 
of 61 West st was charged with 
|throwing missiles and Romeo La- 
berge, 39, of 32 Plimpton st was 
charged with drunkenness, 

\The women “strikers” were the 
leaders in the riot and men workers 
willingly followed them.. It was re- 
ported at first that shots were fired, 
but Chief of Police Ulric Brault de- 
nied this and attributed the noise to 
fireworks. Some men and women. | 
less hardy than those who attacked 
the workers, stood “at a distance and | 
threw stones at the plant, breaking 
many windows. 

The disturbance occurred after a 
day of tension at the plant with only | 
35 of the 800 workers reporting for} 
work and the others massed outside 
in a picket line. Chief Brault and 
his 12 uniformed policemen re- 
mained on duty all day, augmented 
by 60 special officers and a number 
of.special guards employed by the 
mill officials. 

“Failure of the mill owners to rec- 
ognize the local union of the United 
Textile Workers of America was 
given as the reason for today’s walk- 
out. The plant closed down Sept 6 
and reopened last Monday. <All 800 
employes were asked to report Mon- 
day morning and they filled out cards 
and were told they would be cailed! 
when needed. Only 200 were told to 
come to work immediately and of 
these only 35 responded today. 

Prior to the general textile strike 
there were no union employes..but 
during the shutdown of the mill or- 
ganizers of ihe U. T. W. A. came 
into this town- and organized the 
workers. Union officials claimed that 
700 of. the 800 employes have joined 
the union and: charged that the’com- 
pany had been discriminating against 
the union members in violation of the 
terms of the strike settlement. 

The plant took steps to protect the 
35 workers who came to, the plant 
this morning and taxicabs :and auto- 
mobiles were hired to take the work- 
ers home. At 5 o'clock when the 
day's work was done the machines 
left the plant and were inimediately 
surrounded by. hundreds’ of strikers. 
The occupants were pulled into the 
stréet and .pummeled. and the taxi 
were overturned. ; 

After‘the disturbance the workers 
marched to the: Dresser-st Play~ 
grounds for a meeting pales by Ira 
H. Dickens’ of Worcester, U. T. W. A. 
organizer. ‘The’ meeting was broken 
up by a heavy thunderstorm. 

Pres Richard Lennihan of the com- 
pany is in New. York on business 
and is expected here tomorrew.morn- 
ing. Meanwhile other mill sofficials 
deny charges of the union and claim 
that they: are waiting to. hear from 
President Roosevelt through hi 
Mediation Board‘ before reemployin 
all workers. ‘ | 
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